low  Marshall  Field  Spends 
jlillion  A  Year— Profitably 

Outstanding  Chicago  Store  Finds  Newspapers 
Big  Help  in  Building  Soles — Straightforward 
Policy  Wins  Steady  Business 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


KVESTING  approximately  one  mil-  do  not  actually  ‘pay  out’  in  sales — ads  lar  standard  of  service.  We  never 
Hod  dollars  annually  in  newspaper  giving  fashion  and  other  merchandis-  have  store-wide  sales.  With  so  many 
isstising  for  the  past  decade,  Mar-  ing  news;  ads  on  services,  policies  and  offices  and  industries  closing  all  day 

characteristics  of  the  business — in  or-  Saturday,  the  percentage  of  Satur- 
I  inform  our  customers  and  build  day  business  is  naturally  increased. 

I  confidence  in  our  authority,  our  per-  Monday  is  the  second  best  day  of 

^  sonnel  and  merchandise.  the  week  during  normal  seasons,  and 

1  m  Understatement  a  Policy  ^our  other  days  follow  along  with 

m  ^  “We  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unifo^ity  of  voli^e.” 

W  ^  t/  practice  of  advertising  for  tomorrow’s  Evidence  of  FieWs  coi^istent  use 

business  only,”  he  said.  “Our  policy  newspaper  advertismg  is  centred 
is  to  have  enough  merchandise  on  “  ite  record  of  year^  expenditures 
i.  band  for  at  least  three  days’  selling. 

M  We  prefer  to  feature  goods  that  sell  ^  "f 

^  M  steadUy  rather  than  eye-catching  bar-  two  y^rsJFields  spent  approximate- 

^  oainc  ly  $1,200,000  m  newspaper  space.  In 

_  _ _  “The  noHcv  of  nnder-.statement  1^2,  tJ^  budget  was  reduc^  to  $911,- 

000.  The  followmg  year  it  was  m- 
creased  to  $970,000.  Annual  expen¬ 
ditures  in  newspapers  have  since  in¬ 
creased  as  follows: 

1934^990,000. 

1935— $993,000. 

,1936— $1,015,000. 

For  the  first  six  months  this  year. 
Field’s  has  spent  approximately  $600,- 
000  for  newspaper  advertising,  indi¬ 
cating  the  1937  total  will  probably 
equal  or  better  1929. 

Linage  Record 

A  record  of  Field’s  newspaper 
linage,  beginning  in  1919,  follows: 
Year  Newspaper  Linage 

1919 .  2,181,020 


Typical  Field  fashion  copy,  with  Illustrations 
based  on  cablegram  from  Paris. 


Newspaper  Linage 
. . .  2,526,563 

. . .  2,439,767 

...  2,387,511 

. . .  2,354,008 

. . .  2,450,832 

. . .  2,586,388 

. . .  2,582,548 

. . .  2,377,851 

. . .  2,500,041 

. . .  2,432,963 

...  2,341,362 

. . .  2,269,078 

...  1,717,940 

. . .  1,832,603 

...  1,881,900 

...  1,866,217 

...  1,952,160 


6.  R.  Schaeffer 


lull  field  &  Company,  Chicago  de- 
■itment  store  of  world-wide  fame, 
m  espressed  its  whole-hearted  faith 
D  this  dominant  medium  to  reach  a 
nmopolitan  market,  ranging  from 
itzy  shoppers  to  basement  bargain 
lunters. 

Diting  from  its  foimding  in  1852, 
•hen  Field’s  used  one-column  news- 
iqxr  advertisements  to  tell  about  its 
mr  inqx>rtations  of  shawls,  shoes  and 
nling  wax,  to  the  present  era  of  at- 
nctive  full-page  ads,  requiring  a 
Id!  (d  40  copywriters  and  executives 
<i*ether  with  a  dozen  or  more  free- 
uee  artists,  the  Chicago  retail  es- 
ihhshment  has  stood  supreme  on 
ilite  Street. 

Sipiificant,  also,  is  Field’s  policy 
d  using  both  morning  and  evening 
imqapers,  distributing  its  copy  more 
IBmlly  among  all  local  papers  than 
■Mt  Chicago  department  stores. 

Maintains  Prestige  Copy 
AWiough  forced  by  the  recent  de- 
RiBan  to  do  a  certain  cunount  of 
^■gain  advertising,”  Marshall  Field 
M  generally  maintained  its  “prestige 
^'artising,”  characterized  by  dignity 
“appeal,  in  keeping  with  a  well-bal- 
*ttd  program  that  stresses  institu- 
■■mI  advertising  to  a  greater  extent 
bn  that  of  any  other  Chicago  retail 
tote. 

Wiile  newspapers  are  the  dominant 
•Mhim,  other  forms  of  advertising 
K  UMd,  such  as  radio,  direct  mail 
fading  Field’s  “Fashions  of  the 
•wr”  house  organ  to  better-class 
Jb),  shopping  news  for  basement 
*1  and  occasional  magazine  advertis- 
R  in  class  publications. 

try  to  make  our  staff  imder- 
bid  that  the  main  object  of  our  ad- 
**b®g  is  to  build  good  will  for  the 
bb  store,”  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  pub- 
%  manager,  explained  to  Editor  & 
f'lnren.  “We  often  run  ads  which 


In  answer  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
query  as  to  why  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  considered  the  most  important 
medium  used  by  Field’s,  Mr.  Schaeffer 
said: 

“The  public  has  learned  that  retaU 
advertising  is  valuable  news,  and  just 
as  the  public  has  come  to  expect  re¬ 
liability  in  the  news  columns,  so  does 
it  expect  to  see  truth  in  advertising 
copy  and  illustrations.  Newspapers, 
therefore,  continue  to  carry  the  great 
bulk  of  American  retail  advertising. 
The  reasons  are  very  simple.  Al¬ 
most  every  prospective  customer  is  a 
newspaper  reader.  Copy  may  be 
placed  at  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  advertisement  is  before  the 
whole  public  the  following  day. 

“The  cost  is  lower  per  reader  than 
that  of  any  other  printed  medium. 
For  instance,  a  page  advertisement  in 
our  largest  newspaper  in  Chicago 
costs  less  than  1/5  cent  per  reader. 
'The  cost  of  a  letter  to  the  same  list  of 
readers,  even  if  the  list  were  avail¬ 
able,  would  be  at  least  three  cents  per 
reader,  or  15  times  as  much,  and  the 
mechanical  difficulties  would  be  in¬ 
superable. 

“Aggressive  daily  newspapers  are 
doing  a  great  job  in  helping  the  mer¬ 
chant  promote  his  business.  Many 
of  them  maintain  large  staffs  of 
trained  copywriters,  artists  and  layout 


a  21 


A  Fi«ld  institutional 
advertisement,  lyrical 
about  a  silver  fox  fur 
that  brought  $2100 
at  a  fur  auction — a 
fur  that  will  be 
"hyacinths  to  the 
soul"  of  the  fortunate 
woman  to  wear  it. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ifMmmaMEBEmmmmm  -  - 

!  One  of  the  Hi(»h(1i|!hiK  Fwm  Otir  Anntia!  Aiijjutt  SaW?  | 


An  example  of  copy 
for  Marshall  Field's 
basement  store.  Even 
in  this  department 
the  advertising  puts 
stress  on  quality  of 
the  products  rather 
than  on  low  prices 
offered. 


men.  Many  have  men  skilled  in  re¬ 
search  and  market  analysis  to  aid 
their  advertising  representatives  in 
giving  the  advertiser  maximum  ser¬ 
vice.  These  departments  serve  as 
clearing  houses  of  sales  plans,  copy 
ideas  and  the  like,  and  in  a  sense  are 
advertising  agencies  working  to  help 
every  merchant  who  buys  space  or 
who  is  a  prospective  buyer. 

“But  thk  is  only  one  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  cooperation,”  said  Mr.  Schaeffer. 
“There  is  another  very  important  one. 

I  refer  to  what  years  ago  was  known 
as  the  ‘Women’s  Page,’  with  hints  on 
cooking  and  items  on  dress,  personal 
beauty  and  the  home.  That  portion 
of  the  newspaper  has  had  a  truly 
remarkable  development  and  now 
often  consists  of  a  series  of  pages  or 
an  entire  section. 

Newt  Feateret  Help 
“Newspapers  have  found  that  fea¬ 
tures  dealing  with  merchandise  have 
built  circulation  and  good  will  be¬ 
cause  they  have  rendered  the  public  a 
much-ne^ed  service;  and  further, 
that  they  have  greatly  stimulated  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  in  advertising 
carried  by  these  papers.  They  have 
found  that  women  are  quite  as  much 
interested  in  fashions,  beauty  culture, 
new  ideas  in  home  furnishings  and 
recipes,  as  they  are  in  general  news.” 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  value  of 
so-called  institutional  advertising  or 
“store-selling,”  Mr.  Schaeffer  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  Field’s  be¬ 
lieves  in  it  so  strongly  that  “we  have 
spent  over  $200,000  in  a  single  year  in 
this  kind  of  effort. 

"The  aim  is  to  create  and  maintain 
a  good  impression,”  he  explained, 
“and  to  say  and  do  things  which  peo¬ 
ple  will  remember  favorably.  Store¬ 
selling,  of  course,  is  not  confined  to 
advertisements  in  newspapers.  It  is 
also  done  through  store  decorations, 
talks  before  women’s  clubs,  business 
organizations  and  over  the  radio;  by 
window  displays,  educational  exhibits, 
fashion  shows,  entertainment,  etc.” 

With  this  background  in  mind,  let 
us  consider  some  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  peculiar  to  the  psychology 
and  purpose  of  Field’s  advertising. 
The  following  were  gathered  from 
conversations  with  advertising  staff 
members: 

(1)  To  increase  the  good  will  of  the 
store. 

(2)  To  inform  the  public  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  worthy  of  particu¬ 
lar  attention,  because  of  newsness, 
special  values,  or  timely  interest. 

(3)  To  create  special  interest  in 


merchandise  of  our  own  make  or  con¬ 
trol. 

(4)  To  make  annoimcements  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  the  public  or  the  store. 

It  is  equally  significant  that  staff 
members  are  imbued  with  the  thought 
that  Field’s  advertising  should  be: 

Truthful  in  every  word,  figure, 
claim  or  inference.  .  .  .  Definitely 
leaning  to  modesty  and  under-state¬ 
ment,  rather  than  to  boastfulness  and 
exaggeration.  .  .  .  Dignified — consist¬ 
ent  with  store  policy.  .  .  .  Simple,  sin¬ 
cere,  terse,  free  from  slang. .  . .  Avoid¬ 
ing  the  mediocre  or  commonplace. 

.  .  .  Of  the  highest  standard  typo¬ 
graphically.  .  .  .  With  drawings  of  ar¬ 
tistic  excellence  only. .  .  .  Radiating  an 
atmosphere  of  distinction,  superiority 
and  refinement. 

Combined  with  the  above  principles 
is  the  fimdamental  conception  that 
merely  to  sell  merchandise,  without 
creating  a  favorable  impression  for 
the  particular  department  or  store  as 
a  whole,  is  to  miss  the  main  objective. 

Seeks  Steady  Customers 

“Advertising  is  an  aid,  but  not  the 
principal  means  of  creating  sales,” 
asserted  Mr.  Schaeffer.  “Ilie  burden 
of  our  message,  implied  rather  than 
stated,  is  and  should  be  that  our  mer¬ 
chandise,  our  values,  our  service  are 
such  that  customers  will  come  again 
and  again  through  the  years.  Thus 
the  institutional  theme  is  implied, 
even  when  most  of  the  space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  merchandise  advertising. 

“We  desire  our  advertising  not  so 
much  to  win  transient  patronage  of 


He'd  Rather  Be  Alive 

Arthur  Menkon,  ju«t  b«ck  from  th« 
Spanish  Civil  War,  is  now  on  his 
way  to  China  for  Paramount  News. 

A  New  York  Daily  News  columnist 
reported  that  he  is  to  replace  an 
unnamed  cameraman  who  arrived  in 
Shanghai  one  morning  and  departed 
on  the  same  ship  that  day  with  a 
cable  of  explanation  to  hit  editor 
that  he  would  "rather  be  a  live 
photographer  without  a  job  in  the 
United  States  than  a  dead  photog¬ 
rapher  in  China."  It  is  reported 
that  he  it  to  be  given  a  last  hazard¬ 
ous  assignment. 

those  who  are  hunting  bargains, 
wherever  offered,  but  rather  to  build 
up  a  permanent  clientele  of  customers 
who  do  the  bulk  of  their  buying  with 
us,”  he  continued.  “For  every  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  advertised  merchandise 
sold,  we  should  sell  many  dollars’ 
worth  of  unadvertised  merchandise. 
This  is  an  economic  necessity,  not 
merely  a  policy. 

“It  is  our  policy  to  put  the  chief 
emphasis  on  quality  and  character  of 
our  merchandise,  and  to  have  prices 
as  low  as  expedient  to  the  cost  and 
quality.  But  we  hold  that  a  long- 
continued  and  undue  emphasis  on  the 
matter  of  price  depreciates  quality 
and  tends  to  educate  the  public  tastes 
downward,  causing  them  to  ignore 
real  values  and  to  seek  continually  for 
that  which  is  underpriced.” 

Qaality  a  Religion 
He  cited  the  following  statement  of 
policy,  contained  in  a  Marshall  Field 
ad  in  1933,  as  the  motif  of  the  firm’s 
merchandising  and  advertising  activ¬ 
ities: 

"Quality  is  a  religion  with  Marshall  Field 
&  Company.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the 
business  our  faith  has  been  pledged  to  the 
doctrine  that  sound  merchandising  requires 
sound  merchandise  as  its  basis.  We  have 
always  endeavored  to  feature  merchandise  of 
worthy  qualities,  at  whatever  price  level,  and 
to  exclude  from  our  stocks  any  article  that 
seemetl  to  us  unlikely  to  give  satisfaction  to 
our  customers.  This  jiolicy,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
strength  and  growth  of  this  business." 

It  is  this  spirit  of  imder-statement 
that  keeps  illustrations  from  being  ex¬ 
travagant;  that  keeps  copy  restrained 
and  dignified  and  well  within  the 
bounds  of  truthfulness.  Where  other 
advertisers  may  resort  to  “circus 
methods,”  Field’s  continually  empha¬ 
sizes  fashion  and  quality,  durable 
worth  and  the  elements  of  everlasting 
service  in  their  merchandise. 

No  ExclamatioRs 

Stated  negatively,  this  policy  calls 
for  “no  superlatives,  if  anything  else 
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will  do”;  “no  comparative  jaices”- 
and  “no  exclamations.”  Copy  writers 
are  warned  never  to  say  “pure  woo!,” 
or  “real  silk,”  or  “genuine  pearls." 
The  public,  reasons  the  management 
must  realize  that  when  Field’s  ads  de¬ 
scribe  merchandise  simply  as  “wool” 
or  “silk,”  or  “pearls,”  they  are  pure 
real  and  genuine. 

Often  a  department  buyer  at  Field’s 
becomes  enthusiastic  over  some  item 
of  merchandise  and  endeavors  to  in¬ 
fect  the  advertising  staff  with  the  samt 
enthusiasm.  “But  the  front  ofiSc* 
often  cools  us  down,”  commented  one 
staff  member.  “For,  after  all,  the 
store  is  expected  to  produce  an  un¬ 
ending  procession  of  merchandise 
marvels  that  will  enthuse  and  excite, 
without  advertising  exclamations.” 

But  with  all  the  foregoing  restraints. 
Marshall  Field  copy  does  not  reflect 
stodginess,  or  lack  of  vigor.  It  main¬ 
tains  a  clean-cut  appearance,  with 
plenty  of  white  space.  Wordage  is 
always  limited.  Halftones  are  artis¬ 
tic  and  technically  good.  The  adver¬ 
tising  endeavors  not  merely  to  supply 
an  existing  demand  at  a  favorable 
price,  but  to  create  demand  by  sug¬ 
gesting  desirability  of  merchandise 
iliis  is  particularly  true  in  rdation 
to  fashion  apparel,  advertising  of 
which  constitutes  the  largest  unit  of 
paid  space. 

Prasident  Telit  Policy 

F.  D.  Corley,  president  of  Field’s, 
explained  to  ^itor  &  Publisher  that 
the  firm  assembles  merchandise  from 
all  over  the  world  in  order  to  supi^y 
the  buying  public  with  best  type  of 
merchandise.  “The  people  of  Cldcago 
are  progressive  and  sophisticated,”  he 
said.  “They  know  quite  well  whal 
is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  what  is  available  in  the  way  of 
new  fashions,  new  styles,  and  innova¬ 
tions  in  merchandise  everywhere. 
They  cannot  travel  over  the  world  to 
get  those  things  they  wish  to  possess 
or  to  search  out  those  things,  which, 
if  they  saw,  they  would  want.  There¬ 
fore,  we  do  it  for  them. 

“Immediately  after  our  Christinas 
selling  is  over,  we  have  buyers  who 
spread  almost  fanwise  over  the  world 
starting  to  build  many  new  items  and 
many  new  lines  for  the  next  holiday 
season.  Or  again,  a  man  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  aroimd  the  world 
for  several  of  our  second-floor  sec¬ 
tions;  he  spent  several  months  mak¬ 
ing  piurchases  both  in  important  mar¬ 
kets  on  several  continents  and  in  re¬ 
mote  and  isolated  places  in  which  he 
ferreted  out  unusual  things.  There 
was  a  time  a  few  months  ago  when 
more  than  20  of  our  people  were 
scattered  all  over  the  globe — all  work¬ 
ing  to  keep  our  stocks  worthy  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  expectations.  Of  course,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  other  buyers  at  the  same 
time  were  on  their  jobs  in  Chicago 
and  in  domestic  markets.” 

Mr.  Corley  explained  there  are, 
generally,  two  types  of  buying.  “That 
most  popularly  done  is  buying  as 
cheaply  as  possible,”  he  said.  “The 
larger  part  of  the  population  wants 
the  lowest  possible  price.  That  kind 
of  buying  very  definitely  has  its  place. 
But  there  is  another  method  which  is 
important,  too.  The  other  method  is 
to  determine  the  most  logical  price 
levels,  and  seek  items  to  be  sold  at 
those  prices.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  our  business  and  trade,  this  is  a 
very  common  practice  on  the  part  of 
our  buyers.” 

In  February  of  this  year.  Field’s 
bought  a  silver  fox  fur  for  $2,100,  and 
took  a  page  ad  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
to  tell  about  this  expensive  pelt,  head¬ 
ing  the  story:  “A  Mirade  Called 
2989.” 

Under  the  heading,  “Moving  For* 
,  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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site  for  the  post  Watson  was  to  fill. 

1  IkT  T  *  1  A  *  Heorst  Proqrain  Dii doted 

Vital  Newspaper  Legislation 

_  ^  IB  _  m  V  V  IP«  IP  .  m  and  Exchange  Commission  late  in 

Sidetracked  by  75th  Congress 

“  erating  policies  of  his  organization, 

„  —  j  iT-j*  c*  '  revealing  a  program  to  float  se- 

Adjoumxnent  Sees  Groundwork  Laid  tor  Senous  curities  in  the  amovmt  of  $35,000,000. 

Consideration  at  Next  January's  Session  of  Many  ne^TfaW^sLdarS^cT^^^^^^^ 

Hit  later  revived  the  question  whether 

L  Matters  Anectin^  Publisning  federal  government  might  try  to 

obtain  jurisdiction  of  newsboy  em- 

By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER  ployment.  The  sponsors  set  fears  at 

rest  by  declaring  newspaper  carrying 
to  be  a  “service  trade,”  therefore  not 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Aug.  24 — Leg-  time  the  bill  will  have  to  pass  the  the  new  governors,  several  of  whom  vvithin  the  purview  of  the  law. 

iclative  executive,  and  judicial  House  and  then  be  returned  to  the  included  in  their  annual  messages,  tit  u-  * 

arTches’  of  the  government  consid-  Senate  where  it  will  seek  approval  at  White  House  behest,  a  suggestion  Washmgton  newspapermen  many 

quLions  of  publisher  In  IK  amended  form.  to  their  assemblies  to  ratify  the  ^“XXyTscTS  in  S- 

interest  since  the  Seventy-Fifth  Con-  The  bill,  as  reported,  will  have  a  amendment.  tal  w^e  Sed  ak^  embarrS^ 

gress  convened  Jan.  5,  but  reached  far-reaching  effect  on  the  advertking  As  Ae  month  ended  Representa-  Brookings  Institution  releaS 

few  important  conclusions.  of  food,  drugs  and  cosmetics.  Pro-  tive  Otha  Wearin,  Iowa  democrat,  m-  ^  _ _ 

_  _ - .sJas  Isesesreseres,.  tr^r-  „  UUl  L  Ai - -  ikes  ^  fCpOrt  ShOWmg  that  thO  gOVeiTl- 


Adjoumxnent  Sees  Groundwork  Laid  for  Serious 
Consideration  at  Next  January's  Session  of  Many 
Matters  Affecting  Publishing 

By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 


ered  countless  questions  of  publkher  in  its  amended  form.  to  their  assemblies  to  ratify  the 

interest  since  the  Seventy-Fifth  Con-  The  bill,  as  reported,  will  have  a  amendment. 

gress  convened  Jan.  5,  but  reached  far-reaching  effect  on  the  advertising  As  the  month  ended,  Representa- 


few  important  conclusions. 


of  food,  drugs  and  cosmetics.  Pro-  tive  Otha  Wearin,  Iowa  democrat,  in- 


Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  visions  have  been  made,  however,  for  troduced  a  bill  to  divorce  the  press  mpnt  p-nnln™  nnhlipitv  rt" 
holding  editorial  employment  subject  the  protection  of  newspapers  and  other  and  radio,  and  the  Post  Office  Depart-  ,  itcnn^^fn  oaco  tlioir  LcV  ^  ^ 
to  the  Wagner  labor  relations  act  was  publications.  ment  opened  inquiry  into  the  Old  r.  i.  •’  i  t  r»_  • 

Gold  cigarette  advertking  contest.  '' 


the  most  important  development  of 
the  seven-month  session. 


"Hardy  PerenniaU"  Stymied 

The  Chapman  food,  drug,  and  cos 


Following  the  promptings  of  Presi- 


Each  was  accompanied  by  a  fanfare  Roo^velt,  Conpess  began  hear- 


ufc  -----  ine  ^napman  looa,  arug,  ana  cos-  dkcover  tax  loop- 

News  like  almost  eve^thmg  eke  metic  bill,  was  considered  by  com-  “  *">^‘her  was  Selected  cases,  chosen  to  il- 

nTackintyfAn  fnlmws  the  calendar  mittoo  hut  nn  lAaiclofiAn  wa.Q  frampd.  neara  oi  eiuier.  ....  .  , 


in  Washington,  follows  the  calendar  mittee  but  no  legislation  was  framed, 
of  the  national  legklative  body.  Be-  In  January  the  House  will  proceed  to 


tween  sessions  the  Capital,  including  bury  the  Copeland  bill,  and  offer  the  headlines  Feb.  5  when  he  assem 


J  .  lu  J  c  ..  lustrate  tax-avoidance  measures,  in- 

President  Roosevelt  made  first  page  accounts  of  Scripps-Howard, 


the  White  House,  the  departments.  Senate  a  substitute  divided  into  two  bled  Washington  correspondents  and 

and  in  large  measure  the  courts,  parts — the  Lea  bill  and  the  Chapman  startled  them  with  the  announcement  Tmasnrv  offirinU  anrt  rlaniai 

mark  time.  Therefore,  little  change  bill.  If  Senator  Copeland  becomes  that  he  would  seek  to  ptimp  new  ^  selection  of  cases  was 

in  the  status  quo  may  be  expected  mayor  of  New  York,  no  one  will  re-  blood  into  the  Supreme  Court  by  add-  nromoted  hv  ulterior  motive 

,  . . _i:l  moin  tr\  nnnnxnx  fKe  Hoiice  orocTram  : _ _ V. _  ml _  _ oy  uii«rior  moiive. 


from  now  imtil  next  January  when  main  to  oppose  the  House  program. 


six  members. 


the  lawmakers  again  descend  upon  Introduced  early  in  the  session,  as  docket  of  the  coiut  and  the  high  age 
Washington.  But  the  groundwork  was  the  Copeland  bill,  and  like  that  level  of  the  justices  was  the  reason 
has  been  laid  for  serious  considera-  measure  cataloged  here  among  the  given  for  hk  program;  later  the  “eco- 


McCormack  Bill  Approved 

Pending  two  years,  the  McCormack 
bill  to  require  regktration  of  propa- 


tion  of  many  matters  touching  news-  “hardy  perenniak,”  were  Senator  Ar-  nomic  predilections”  of  the  judges  gandkts  of  foreign  governments,  final- 
paper  publishing,  directly  or  indirect-  thur  Capper’s  bills  to  prohibit  adver-  was  the  basis  for  the  unsuccessful  approved  by  the  House  and 

ly.  These  are  questions  raised  diuring  tking  of  liquor  in  interstate  com-  fight  led  by  the  President  for  changes.  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 


the  current  session  but  sidetracked  in  merce,  and  to  protect  news  sources 
the  wrangle  over  judiciary  reform  and  fn  federal  court  proceedings.  Neither 


"Sweeps"  Baa  Igaored 


Meanwhile  House  Republicans,  with 
time  on  their  hands,  opened  an  un- 


other  momentous  subjects.  made  any  progress.  Post  office  Department  edict  early  in 

Radio  Legislation  Threat  Before  Congress  was  three  weeks  in  February;  and  ignored  by  newspa- 

Because  of  the  increasing  number  session,  the  validity  of  two  of  its  most  pers  a  few  days  later  when  the  draw- 
of  newspapers  operating  radio  sta-  important  enactments,  insofar  as  they  ings  were  announced  in  Ireland, 
tions,  activities  of  the  Federal  Com—  sought  to  cover  newspaper  publish—  the  same  month,  the  drive  against 

munications  Commksion  have  been  ing,  was  put  in  ksue.  In  the  Supreme  violations  of  Federal  Alcohol  Ad- 
watched  closely  by  publishers;  and  Court  the  Associated  Press  case  was  minktration  advertising  rules  was 
FCC  members,  in  turn,  have  kept  a  tmder  discussion,  and  the  Wagner  act  started  by  Adminktrator  W.  S.  Alex- 
close  watch  on  the  press.  Commk-  was  subject  to  attack;  before  the  Fed-  ander. 
sioners  and  Congressmen  joined  for  eral  Trade  Commission,  the  Black-  ,  , 


Sw^pstakes  news  was  banned  by  j  j,.  i^to’  sale  of  Demo- 

Post  Office  Department  edict  early  in  ^^^i^  convention  programs  and  re- 


eoruary;  ana  ignorea  oy  newspa-  things,  that  one 

ers  a  few  days  later  when  the  draw-  individual  paid  $15,000  for  his  copies, 
igs  were  announced  m  Ireland.  .  .  .1  .  1  ,  , 

,  ,  ,  V  1  .  ^  set  that  seems  bound  to  have 

In  the  same  nionth,  the  drive  agamst  far-reaching  effects  on  advertising 


the  first  time  in  declaring  against  con-  well  (Okla.)  Journal  was  raising  the  u  ^ i  *...1  ♦  • 

whi-thiir  thp  fpdpral  vovern-  down  its  5-4  decision_  declar-  This  law  was  expected  to  give  great 


and  selling  of  trademarked  goods  k 
the  Miller-Tydings  act,  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  signed  with  some 
doubts  in  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 


centration  of  broadcasting  and  news  question  whether  the  federal  govern- 


publishing  in  the  same  ownership,  ment  can  issue  an  order  against  a  movernent  already 

Threats  of  legislation  were  heard  on  newspaper  of  local  circulation.  Both  sanchoned  by  laws  of  42  states  by 

Capitol  Hill,  fostered  principally  by  cases  were  eventually  to  be  decided 


tana;  and  within  the  FCC,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Irvin  Stewart  urged  that  body 
to  exercise  its  power  to  limit  grants 


Child  Labor  Drive 


^uoi  nut  ucipaay  uy  ^  reinstated  in  with  their  distributors  and  dealers  to 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  Mon-  in  favor  of  the  government.  ,  .  „  r-u.,  a.-„ _ ..i  i.j  i, 

vr-n  York  City  Associated  Press  mamtam  retail  prices  of  trademarked 

.  ’  .  .  _  j’  iu  *  u  J  Child  Labor  Drive  job.  Shortly  afterwards  he  quit  the  goods  sold  in  open  competition  with 

itc  orants  White  House  Seized  upon  the  job  to  take  WPA  employment,  and  other  merchandise  of  the  same  gen- 

of  new  licenses^  oetitioners  not  al-  inaugurals  of  new  governors  in  Janu-  the  relief  agency  defended  hk  em-  eral  cl^.  Apparently  many  prod- 
j  ui-  u-  ^  ary  to  plead  for  support  of  the  child  ployment  on  the  theory  that  no  person  ucts  will  be  taken  out  of  the  loss- 

ready  publishmg  newspapers  es^-  amendment.  Letters  went  to  on  relief  possessed  the  training  requi-  leader  class  by  thk. 

cially  if  the  publication  is  without  a 
competitor  in  the  area.  The  session 
end^  without  legislation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  with  Dr.  Stewart  off  the  com¬ 
mission,  by  voluntary  retirement. 

Senator  Wheeler  has  this  bill  on  hk 
“must”  Ikt  for  next  year. 

Senator  Copeland  made  hk  annual 
bid  for  a  new  food,  drug,  and  cos¬ 
metic  bill,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

False  advertking  control  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration.  House  opposition  to  switch 
of  jurisdiction  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commksion  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  White  House  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Senator  Copeland  personally, 
doomed  the  measure. 

The  Lea  bill  which  authorizes  a 

Commksion’s  power  over  advertking,  QUINTUPLETS?  GUESS  AGAIN— THEY'RE  THE  "QUIN-TWINS" 

was  reported  favorably  to  the  House  Thai*  fiv*  ToUdo  babies,  "dead  ringers"  for  the  famous  Dionne  quintuplets,  were  selected  as  Toledo's  "Quin-Twins"  in  a  contest 
failed  to  receive  My  con-  conducted  by  The  News-Bee  last  month.  The  daily  called  for  pictures,  details  of  weight,  height,  age.  color  of  hair.  etc.  and 
sideration  during  the  hurried  last  150  of  the  babies  entered  tallied  in  every  detail  with  the  measurements,  weight,  etc.,  of  the  quins.  Out  of  this  group  were 

week  of  the  recent  season.  Further  selected  the  five  who  looked  the  most  like  the  quins  and  the  News-Bee  printed  their  pictures  in  a  three-quarter  page  spread 

action  on  the  bill  wrill  be  delayed  the  day  it  announced  the  winnen,  who  received  outfits  of  Dionnish  dreues  and  bonnets,  among  other  prizes.  There  was  a 

until  Congress  reconvenes,  at  which  lively  general  interest  in  the  contest,  which  made  a  splendid  piece  of  promotion  for  the  daily's  eiclusive  quin  picture  service. 


QUINTUPLETS?  GUESS  AGAIN— THEY'RE  THE  "QUIN-TWINS" 

These  five  Toledo  babies,  "dead  ringers"  for  the  famous  Dionne  quintuplets,  were  selected  as  Toledo's  "Quin-Twins"  in  a  contest 
conducted  by  The  News-Bee  last  month.  The  daily  called  for  pictures,  details  of  weight,  height,  age.  color  of  hair.  etc.  and 
150  of  the  babies  entered  tallied  in  every  detail  with  the  measurements,  weight,  etc.,  of  the  quins.  Out  of  this  group  were 
selected  the  five  who  looked  the  most  like  the  quins  and  the  News-Bee  printed  their  pictures  in  a  three-quarter  page  spread 
the  day  it  announced  the  winnen,  who  received  outfits  of  Dionnish  dreues  and  bonnets,  among  other  prizes.  There  was  ■ 
lively  general  interest  in  the  contest,  which  made  a  splendid  piece  of  promotion  for  the  daily's  eiclusive  quin  picture  service. 


fell  I  dropped  my  armfuls  of  pai*, 
pencils  and  canned  tomatoes. 

I  returned  after  a  survey  of  the  so^ 
they  were  still  there  on  the  sidw^ 
In  that  time  of  horror  no  one  paid 
any  attention  to  such  trifles." 

J.  B.  Powell,  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  narrowly  escaped 
death  Aug.  26  when  shell  fragm^ 
smashed  into  his  car.  He  was  shocked 
and  greatly  jolted  by  the  incident  At 
the  time  his  car  was  struck  it  was 
carrying  an  American  flag 

Billingkom  an  Ex-Moriat 

Billingham,  who  dropped  his  work 
in  northern  China  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  to  go  to  Shanghai,  is  not  new 
to  China.  He  has  been  there  almost 
five  years,  three  of  which  he  was  with 
the  U.  S.  Marines  stationed  there.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Times  early 
last  year.  He  is  a  native  of  Nashville 
Tenn.,  where  he  was  bom  in  1902. 

Mr.  Billingham  first  enlisted  in  the 
marine  corps  in  Dec.,  1925.  He  was 
on  duty  in  Nicaragua  in  1927  and  in 
Shanghai  first  in  1930.  He  re-enlisted 

_  „  „  in  the  corps  in  1932,  and  was 

to  purchase  field  glasses,  the  writer  bulance  had  disappeared.  to  duty  at  Tahiti.  He  went  to  China 

fought  his  way  up  two  flights  against  “The  whole  district  was  in  a  panic-  in  1933  and  remained  until  he  was 
the  descending  cascade  of  panic-  stricken  uproar,  but  finally  a  British  honorably  discharged  as  a  corporal  on 

stricken,  injured,  moaning  and  weep-  subject  stopped  his  car  and  took  the  March  4,  1935. 

ing  Chinese,  but  in  the  field  glass  writer  to  several  hospitals.  Mr.  Bil-  Mr.  Billingham,  who  speaks  several 
Times,  were  wounded  in  the  Nanking  department  he  foimd  only  two  corpses,  lingham  was  finally  located  at  the  languages,  previously  made  a  tour  ol 

Road  bombing  incident  Aug.  23  in  both  Chinese.  Fearing  Mr.  Billing-  Coimtry  Hospital.  The  doctors  foimd  the  new  State  of  Manchukuo,  during 

which  nearly  200  persons  were  killed  ham  had  left  the  store  by  the  Nanking  him  then  too  seriously  suffering  from  the  course  of  which  he  studied  vari- 

and  475  injured.  Road  entrance,  in  which  event  he  shock  for  any  examination  or  opera-  ous  armed  Chinese  forces. 

Billingham  suffered  two  large  would  certainly  be  dead,  the  writer  tion.”  Mr.  Abend  has  served  as  chief  cor- 

wounds  in  the  upper  left  arm,  sever-  ran  to  the  front  windows  and  looked  AP  Man  Escapes  Blast  respondent  for  the  Times  in  China 

ing  an  artery  and  causing  fear  that  down  through  the  still  swirling  pow-  Morris  J.  Harris  Associated  Press  1®27,  a  period  marked  by  turbu- 

he  would  lose  use  of  the  member,  der  smoke  upon  a  scene  of  horror.  bureau  chief  at  Shanghai,  who  es-  revolution. 

He  eIso  received  three  chest  punc-  Crawls  Back  to  Car  caped  unhurt  when  aerial  bombs  Abond  China  Votoran 

tures  and  was  Mverely  Rocked.  “Scores  were  lying  dead,  while  killed  1,000  persons  in  the  Interna-  Mr.  Abend  went  to  China  in  1926 


Two  N.  Y.  Times  Writers 
Wounded  in  China 


“Boloney"  Answers 
War  Query 

When  New  York  morning  news¬ 
papers  appeared  Aug.  23  with  a  re¬ 
port  from  Shanghai  quoting  Chinese 
authorities  to  the  effect  "several 
Japanese  warships"  in  the  Whang- 
poo  river  had  been  sunk  by  a  Chi¬ 
nese  "suicide  squadron,"  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service  cabled  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Shanghai  for  confirmation. 

Because  of  disrupted  communica¬ 
tion  facilities,  heavy  censorship  and 
all  the  handicaps  resulting  from  war 
conditions,  six  hours  were  needed  for 
the  query  to  reach  its  destination. 

Six  hours  also  were  required  for 
the  reply. 

It  was: 

"Boloneyl" 


Billingham  Seriously  Injured  by  Bomb 
Escplosion  in  Shanghai  Store  Where  200  Died 
Abend  Fights  Panic  to  Assist  Colleague 


Hallett  Abend 


Aviation  Editor  Hurt 
in  Plane  Crash 

Wayne  TTiomas,  Chicago  Tribunt 
aviation  editor,  was  injiured  recently 
when  the  airplane  he  was  flying  alone 
from  Cincinnati  crashed  as  he  ^ 
about  to  land  at  the  Ashbum  air¬ 
port  in  Chicago.  Tfiomas  was  cut 
about  the  face  and  bruised  about  the 
left  knee  and  shoulders.  He  had 
gone  to  Cincinnati  to  fly  the  plane 
back  from  the  factory  for  a  friend. 
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FCC  to  Formulate 
Policy  on 
Dailies'  Stations 

"Square  Deal"  in  Store 
ior  Newspaper  Interests, 
McNinch,  Craven  Declare 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  25 — Assur- 


POR  AUGUST  28.  1937 

Week-End’  Supplement  ^cc  to  Formulate 

i|i  X  C%  (HI  )  Journal  *■  oiicy  on 

10  DC  uQUUwUCU  f  CO-  W  unit  of  the  St.  Louis  newspaper  guild,  T\  'I*  ^ 

Aug.  14,  accepted  the  announcement  li^aiUeS  OXailOnS 
of  wages  and  hours  which  the  Journal  . 

Tabloid  Roto  Section  to  Be  Distributed  management  posted,  and  voted  to  in-  Square  Deal  m  Store 

struct  the  negotiators  of  the  St.  Louis  ior  Newspaper  Interests, 

With  Sunday  Newspapers — Dr.  Kurt  Simon  guild  to  accept  the  terms  and  cease  M  N‘  h  C  D  1 

'  negotiations  with  the  company.  Rati-  wciNuicn,  «^raven  ueciore 

At  Head — 2,500.000  Circulation  Expected  fication  of  the  agreement  by  nego-  Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  25— Assur- 

tiators  is  expected  by  guild  imit  mem-  ances  that  a  “square  deal”  would  be 
_  hers  as  a  matter  of  course,  according  given  newspaper  interests  when  a 

X  NEW  ENTRY  in  the  field  of  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  supplements,  to  be 
distributed  with  newspapers  in  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  that  of  This  Week,  is  to 
began  publication  Feb.  6,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  new  magazine  is  Week  End 
to  be  published  by  Simda  Publishing 
Corporation,  32  East  57th  Street,  New 
York.  Principal  figure  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  Dr.  Kurt  Simon,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  who 
has  become  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  since  control  of  that  famous 
journal  was  Uken  over  by  the 
.Nazis. 

Preliminary  efforts  have  been  under 
»-ay  for  a  year  and  a  half,  two  dum¬ 
mies  having  been  issued  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  newspaper  publishers  and 
advertising  men.  While  the  work  has 
only  now  come  to  the  point  of  sign¬ 
ing  contracts  with  newspapers,  exec¬ 
utives  of  the  publishing  company  say 
they  are  practically  assured  of  2,- 

500,000  circulation,  which  may  be  .  „ 

greatly  increased  after  publication.  Dr  KURT  SIMON  Schuykill  County,  Pa.,  political  leader  controlled  stations,”  he  added. 

Based  on  Survey  escaped  following  his  conviction  FCC  Affairs  "Confused" 

u  .  1  .  .  in  the  1934  election  eve  murder  of 

The  new  magazme  is  to  be  at  least  counts  and  printer  s  extra  charges  for  Cve  Democratic  marchers  in  Kelavres  ,  chairman  admitted  that 

16  pages  weekly,  printed  in  roto-  color  advertising,  will  be  divided  be-  pr,  waT  rewarr/^^^^^^  inteniL'"of%‘;;^^^^^^^^ 

gravure,  with  four  or  more  pages  in  tween  the  magazine  and  the  partic-  the  fueiUve  was  arrested  in  New  o*  straightening  out  the  af- 

four  colors.  The  printing  is  to  be  ipating  publishers.  Returns  from  one  York  City  Sunday  Aug  22  He  had  the  commission,  which  have 

done  by  Neo  Gravure  Printing  Com-  page  go  to  the  magazine  for  overhead,  escaped  from  a  Pottsville,'  Pa.,  jaU  5?®?,  Resented  by  critic  as  mu^ 

N,w_York,  und.r  a  con«c.  editorUl,  advenialag  promotion  and  ,n„^d  laa.  Decombor.  ’  '  _  ^ 


tiators  is  expected  by  guild  imit  mem-  ances  that  a  “square  deal”  would  be 
bers  as  a  matter  of  course,  according  given  newspaper  interests  when  a 
to  Irwin  Yare,  temporary  chairman  definite  policy  for  dealing  with  the 
of  the  Journal  imit  establishment  and  licensing  of  news- 

The  announcement  was  signed  by  paper  owned  radio  stations  is  fonr.u- 
R.  A.  Barracks,  managing  editor,  and  lated  by  the  Federal  Communications 
P.  H.  Wire,  general  manager,  and  Commission  in  the  near  future  were 
provides  for  wage  increases  of  $2,600  given  in  interviews  here  this  week 
a  year.  The  editorial  staff  is  100%  by  Frank  R.  McNinch  and  T.  A.  M. 
guild  and  all  but  two  of  the  13  mem-  Craven,  newly  appointed  chairman 
bers  receive  wage  increases.  Six  of  and  commissioner,  respectively, 
the  staff  now  receive  pay  higher  than  McNinch,  former  chairman  of  the 
mmimums.  Federal  Power  Commission,  succeeds 

The  staff  r^eives  a  40- hour  week,  ^he  late  Anning  S.  Prall  as  chairman, 
straight  time  for  overtime  or  time  off,  ^hile  Craven,  who  has  been  chief 
pievance  committee,  sick  leave  privi-  engineer  of  the  commission  since 
leges  vacations  with  pay  and  the  right  1935^  the  place  of  Irvin  Stewart, 


to  sell  non-competitive  news  and  pic-  resigned  * 

tures  subject  to  approval  of  the  edtior.  t_  i*  i  i 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  com-  ^  ^ave  formed  no  definite  opinions 
pulsory  arbitration  of  differences.  Problems  facing  the 

„  commission  and  will  approach  them 

"  with  an  open  mind,”  McNinch  de- 

Daily  Rewarded  for  Aid  dared.  “Of  course,  I  shall  give  every 
T_  Cl-...-..'-.  consideration  to  the  newspaper  inter- 

In  Slayer  S  Capture  pgjg>  q£  argument  before 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  enter-  forming  any  personal  opinion  con- 
prise  and  long  participation  in  the  cerning  a  policy  to  be  followed  by 
search  for  Joseph  J.  Bruno,  former  the  commission  in  dealing  with  press 
Schuykill  County,  Pa.,  political  leader  controlled  stations,”  he  added, 
who  escaped  following  his  conviction  FCC  Affairs  "Confased" 

in  the  1934  election  eve  murder  of  chairman  admitted  that 

hve  Democratic  m^chers  in  Kelayres,  will  take  over  his  duties  with  the 
Pa.,  was  rewarded  this  week  wjen  intention  of  straightening  out  the  af- 
^e  fugiUve  was  arrested  in  New  ^ke  commission,  which  have 


Sready  signed.  .  addrurnal  produ^^^^^^^^  E  Z  editor,  told 

se?  d‘“ma’gMtae‘'^pubSr^  ^e  the  advertising  income  the  Editor  &  Publish^  that  ^  Inquirer  of  Ae  entrance  of  the'^ 

sell  in  magazme  puDlisiung  smee  magazine  will  receive  15  per  cent  for  tip  given  early  this  year  to  Attorney 

coining  to  this  coim try,  determined  selling  expenses  and  10  per  cent  for  General  Charles  J.  Margiotti  of  Penn-  ^  ^  taken  uo  when  the  re- 

upon  the  new  project  after  ^  ex-  syndicate  management,  while  the  sylvania  and  its  subsequent  investiga-  y-mned  commission  eets  down  to 

tended  study  of  scores  of  Sunday  newspapers  will  divide  75  per  cent  in  tion  led  to  Bruno’s  arrest.  As  re-  this  fall 

newspapers  and  a  check  with  publish-  proportion  to  their  circulations.  Un-  suit  of  the  Inquirer’s  part  in  the  in-  n,  xt-  u  i  j  .  .  u 

ers  on  the  values  of  Sunday  features,  der  this  arrangement  the  newspapers  vestigation,  George  Reedy,  its  reporter  McNinch  refi^d  to  comment,  how- 

“This  research,”  he  stated,  “has  re-  could  more  than  break  even  on  the  working  on  the  case,  was  permitted  ever,  on  repor  a  e  press-ra  10 
vealed  a  definite  need  for  a  magazine  cost  of  their  copies  if  advertising  to  be  on  hand  when  the  fugitive  was  quesUor^ad  been  discu^d  with  hm 
devoted  to  high-class  fiction,  movie  reaches  the  proposed  maximum  of  6  captured.  Bruno  was  returned  to  .  ®  esi  en  in  con  erences  prior 

and  radio  features,  and  humor,  con-  pages  in  a  16- page  section.  For  a  20-  Philadelphia  this  week  and  began  °  „ 


tributed  by  the  foremost  writers  and  page  section  the  maximum  of  adver- 
artists  available  today.  It  will  be  the  tising  would  be  eight  pages;  for  a 
iron-clad  policy  of  Week  End  to  24-page  section,  10  pages  of  ads. 


avoid  politics,  religion,  and  other  con¬ 
troversial  subjects. 


Newapapar  Control 


serving  a  life  sentence.  McNinch  is  winding  up  affairs  at 

■  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 

TMIV  'n  DnP7  over  his  duties  at  the  com- 

JVjIlIM  UAI  L/BIrtiCtZt  munications  body  about  the  middle  of 

John  Day  DePrez,  64,  publisher  of  September.  No  further  comment  on 


The  advertising  director  is  Joseph  Shelbyville  (Ind.)  Democrat,  a  radio  affairs  could  be  expected  until 


“Week  End  has  already  made  ten-  M.  Hopkins,  formerly  an  advertising  the  Shelby  Democrat,  a  after  that  date,  he  said, 

tative  arrangements  with  leadmg  executive  of  American  Weekly,  and  weekly,  since  1904,  died  Aug.  25  at  Craven  "Unprejudiced" 

I"  advertising  ,,om=  in  Shelby.ilU  followmg  a  heart  Although  he  echoed  McNinch', 


ia  are  avaUable  from  the  following  Printer’s  Ink.  A  nation-wide  sales  attack.  He  had  been  a  president  statement  ^  to  apwSing  STprob- 
^  of  writers:  Robert  Benchley,  Irvin  st^  is  to  be  set  up.  .  .  of  the  Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  tbe^tone 


S.  Cobb,  Octavus  Roy  Cohen,  Frank 


ft,.  Ucmocrauc  isauoriai  ip^g  an  open  mind,  the  tone 

Richard  Davu  is  swretary  of  the  Association  and  member  of  the  ^ard  adopted  by  Craven  when  interviewed 

onH  tioe  KAAn  i»i  .•  _ x _ a1_-  TT _ 1 _ .w  ^  ... 


Hurst,  Dorothy  Parker,  P.  G  Wode-  the  _preparatory_  work.  He  was  for-  Association.  the  entrance  of 


house,  Corey  Ford,  Booth  Tarkington,  merly  owner  of  fine  arts  magazines 
Stanley  Walker,  Stephen  Leacock,  in  Paris  and  in  this  country  has  been 


ssociation.  prejudice  against  the  entrance  of  the 

■  press  into  the  radio  field. 

Ibyra  Winslow,  Alexander  WooUcott,  associated  with  Eton  Publishing  Co.  NAMED  AD  CHIEF  ^  ^lieve  this  que^ion  deals  with 

Ogden  Nash,  Margaret  Fishback,  Control  of  the  editorial  content  is  AD  Bacci  has  succeeded  Paul  factors  of  democracy  as  a 

l^ur  Kober,  Nunnally  Johnson,  to  be  in  L  hLL^  Ae  M^^gan  as  aTvertifng  Lnager  of  the  JeT  entefpr"e™eS^S^^^^^ 

George  Bernard  Shaw.”  newspaper  publishers,  a  majority  of  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal.  Bacci  enterpr^e,  ne  “eemrea. 

Dr.  Simon  also  listed  a  score  of  whom  (on  a  circulation  basis)  may  was  formerly  with  the  advertising  de-  Craven  sai  e  e  lev  newspa^r 

leading  artists  and  cartoonists  whose  require  changes  in  editorial  plan  or  partment  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  thmnah 

"participation  has  been  secured.”  paper  stock.  If  prices  of  materials.  Morgan  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  ®  .  ®  ™  ^ 

The  dummies  already  issued  con-  paper  stock,  or  other  production  costs  enter  the  insurance  field.  ^iSS^soSre^of  *t£  nation  provid- 


paper  stock.  If  prices  of  materials.  Morgan  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  f  .  ® 


paper  stock,  or  other  production  costs  enter  the  insurance  field. 


lain  articles  and  illustrations  from  a  rise  or  fall  more  than  4  per  cent,  the 
number  of  the  contributors  listed  newspaper  members  are  to  bear  the 
above.  cost  or  receive  the  profit. 


above  cost  or  receive  the  profit.  EXPANDS  AD  SERVICE  - -  ™  -----  ----- 

Th.'  „  ■  •  .  V,  innoT  Welcome  Wagon  Service  Co.,  New  Seei  Seeds  of  Mouepoly 

“®8azme  is  to  have  a  1000- line  ■  which  has  for  nine  years  op-  Opposed  to  monopoly  m  any  form, 

we,  with  an  average  advertising  rate  erated  locally  by  means  of  local  “com-  Craven  believes  that  those  seeking  to 

f  approximately  $3,4M  per  page  per  KEELING  OPENS  AGENCY  munity  hostesses,”  will  soon  offer  its  ban  the  air  to  newspaper  ownership 

««  ewspai^rs  par-  Keeling,  vice-president  and  service  to  national  advertisers,  "rhe  are  not  taking  into  consideration  the 

^tmg  wiR  ^y  ^  75  per  tiiousand  secretary  of  Sidener  Van  Riper  &  company  has  served  newspapers,  de-  fact  that  in  so  domg  they  are  sow- 

Wzes  and  $05  additicmal  for  each  Keeling,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  has  re-  partment  stores  and  larger  local  ac-  ing  the  seeds  of  a  monopoly  of  news 

J  monotone  when  war-  signed  to  open  his  own  agency  Sept.  1.  counts  in  250  cities.  Under  the  new  sources  in  the  distant  future  when 

ranted  by  advertising.  Merle  Sidener  and  Guernsey  Van  plan  the  “commimity  hostess”  will  in-  technical  advances  of  radio  will  make 

Net  receipts  from  advertising,  after  Riper  will  continue  the  present  agency  troduce  nationally  advertised  products  it  the  unbeatable  competitor  of  the 

•Wuction  of  advertising  agency  dis-  as  Sidener  and  Van  Riper,  Inc.  to  newcomers.  printing  press. 


television,  supplant  the  press  entirely 
as  news  source  of  the  nation,  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  stations  acquired  were 
conducted  in  the  public  interest. 

Seat  Saadt  of  Moaepoly 

Opposed  to  monopoly  in  any  form. 
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Nude  Reporter  Gets  Bore  Facts 
At  National  Nudist  Conference 


By  JAMES  M.  MACFARLAND 

NORTH  JERSEY  CORRESPONDENT.  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


No.  I  Nudist  Reporter  of  the  U.  S.  is 
Mr.  Macfarlend,  who  tells  here  how  he 
reported  the  nudists  (tsk  .  .  .  tsk)  at  their 
national  meeting  last  weekend.  The  fact 
his  father  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mac- 
farland,  general  secretary  emeritus  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  accentuated  his  embarrassment  at 
hanging  his  clothes  on  a  pine  bough  to  get 
his  story  and,  incidentally,  personal  pub¬ 
licity,  but  he  explained  that  "father's  a 
pretty  broadminded  fellow"  so  the  reporter 
hopped  to  it.  Macfarland  is  27,  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  class  of  1932.  A  few  months 
after  becoming  the  Times'  North  Jersey 
correspondent  he  broke  the  famous  Will 
Searles  nudist  story  in  Long  Valley,  N.  J.. 
for  the  New  York  papers  in  the  summer  of 
1935.  He  also  was  the  first  one  to  get 
the  farmer-constable's  anti-nudist  campaign 
In  1936.  Although  he  has  gone  nude  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  break  nudist  camp  stories  he 
says  there  were  only  a  few  persons  at 
these  resorts  and  explains  that  the  Mays 
Landing  exploit  was  his  first  "official"  ven¬ 
ture  as  a  nudist  reporter. 


IT  WAS  THE  HOTTEST  Aug.  20  on 
record  in  over  30  years.  And  in 
the  torrid  South  Jersey  flat-lands  at 
that.  Some  50 


men,  women  and 
children,  their 
bodies  attrac¬ 
tively  toasted  by 
the  summer’s 
sun,  were  splash¬ 
ing  about  in  the 
nude  in  the 
Great  Egg  Har¬ 
bor  River.  The 
unclad  were 
delegates  to  the 
sixth  annual  na¬ 
tional  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Amer- 
Sun  bathing 


J.  M.  Macfarland 


Association,  for¬ 


merly  the  International  Nudist  Con¬ 
ference,  held  at  Sunshine  Park  near 
Mays  Landing,  N.  J.,  Aug.  20-23. 

I  was  assigned  by  the  New  York 
Times  to  cover  the  four-day  session 
but  the  editor  made  no  stipulations 
about  my  covering  my  body.  When 
in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do,  so  I 
hung  my  clothes  which  were  drenched 
with  perspiration  on  a  pine  bough 
and  dived  into  the  refreshing  water. 

“How  did  you  ever  make  yourself 
do  it?  How  did  it  feel  to  walk  around 
in  the  raw  with  nude  men  and 
women?  Weren’t  you  embarrassed?” 
were  some  of  the  questions  asked  of 
me  when  I  returned  to  my  home 


still 


where  present  day  conventions 
hold. 

Wat  Hit  Face  Red? 

After  a  few  joking  remarks  I  re¬ 
plied,  “There  really  is  nothing  to  it. 
You  just  take  off  your  clothes  so  that 
you  are  in  the  same  state  as  every¬ 
body  else  and  after  a  few  long  minutes 
of  giddiness  you  just  feel  as  though 
every  thing  were  quite  all  right.” 

But  during  those  long  minutes  I 
wished  that  I  were  anywhere  but 
Sunshine  Park.  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  gazing  at  me,  yet  1  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  they  were  not.  I 
didn’t  dare  look  around.  A  young 
lady  passed  by  me  and  smiled  at  my 
apparent  discomfiture.  The  redness 


waited  for  my  body  to  become  dry  and 
promptly  donned  my  clothing.  Not 
that  I  was  particularly  embarrassed 
but  a  band  of  South  Jersey’s  famous 
green-head  flies  had  spotted  a 
“ringer”  in  the  nudist  midst.  Their 
bites  were  too  much  and  immediate 
protection  was  required. 

Clothes  More  Embarrassing 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  became  more 
embarrassed  when  I  was  re-clothed. 
The  sun-bathers  seemed  to  be  eyeing 
me  with  ciu'iosity  and  I  felt  quite 
out  of  place.  It  was  like  being  the 
only  smoker  in  a  crowded  room. 
Nevertheless.  I  stood  by  my  conven¬ 
tions  and  remained  clothed  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  four-day  session. 

Newspapermen  as  a  rule  are  able 
to  “get  in”  any  place.  But  for  the 
last  five  years  the  doors  had  been 
closed  to  them  as  far  as  the  national 
nudist  convention  was  concerned.  But 
this  year  I  was  permitted  to  attend 
the  sessions  thereby  gaining  the  spe¬ 
cial  honor  or  privilege,  if  it  can  be 
called  such,  of  being  the  first  news¬ 
paperman  ever  to  get  the  “bare”  facts 
on  the  nation’s  nudist  problems. 

For  the  first  two  days  I  was  allowed 
to  roam  through  the  2,000-acre  Garden 
of  Eden  while  a  group  of  other  re¬ 
porters  cooled  their  heels  outside  of 
the  camp  entrance  envying  my  good 
fortune  and  waiting  for  me  to  return 
from  time  to  time  to  advise  them  of 
the  activities  of  the  convention.  That 
an  insignificant  subiu'ban  correspond¬ 
ent  should  be  allowed  such  a  privilege 
to  the  exclusion  of  staff  reporters  from 
metropolitan  papers  is  explained  as 
follows. 

How  Ho  "Sowed  It  Up” 

A  month  or  so  ago  I  visited  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ilsley  Boone,  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Sunbathing  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  his  home  in  Oakland,  N.  J., 
where  he  formerly  held  a  pastorate. 
For  the  past  three  Summers  I  have 
written  a  general  North  Jersey  nudist 
camp  survey  feature  story  for  the 
Times  and  was  therefore  fairly  well 
known  to  the  nudist  leaders.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  that  I  be  allowed  to  attend  and 
cover  the  Sunshine  Park  convention 
was  at  first  vigorously  overruled  by 
Dr.  Boone  who  point^  out  that  re¬ 
porters  were  persona  non  grata. 
Neither  the  convention  officials  nor 
the  delegates  wanted  a  horde  of  in¬ 
quisitive  newshawks  roaming  around 
peering  at  everything  they  could,  he 
explained. 

“How  about  letting  me  in  as  the 
sole  reporter  and  I  in  turn  will  pass 
all  the  pertinent  information  on  to  the 
rest  of  the  writers,”  I  volunteered. 

Dr.  Boone  said  he  would  think  it 
over  and  a  week  later  notified  me  by 
telephone  that  my  suggestion  had  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  convention 
officials. 

And  that  is  how  I  became  the  No.  1 


'chests  are  not  repulsive  to  the  tn» 
nudist,  for  the  true  nudist  does  m 
think  aesthetically. 


According  to  Dr.  Elton  R.  Shaw  ^ 
Washington,  retiring  president  of  th 
American  Sunbathing  Association 
former  dean  at  Kansas  Wesleyan  Uuj 
versity,  the  nudist  membership  in  tie 
United  States  has  grown  in  the  pa* 
ten  years  from  a  mere  handful  to  wl; 
over  the  100,000  mark.  And,  he  adds 
there  are  over  two  million 
who  sympathize  with  the 
movement. 


lorn 

MS 


The  United  States,  to  my  mind,  i, 
not  ready  for  nudism.  But  the  Unifeel 
States  was  not  ready  for  abbreviawl 
women’s  bathing  suits  15  years 
Has  nudism  reached  its  peak? 
answer,  “I  haven’t  the  slightest 


CLOWNING  PUBLISHER 

Since  his  boyhood,  Rufus  Woods,  publisher 
of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World,  has 
been  plagued  by  an  unrealized  ambition 
every  time  the  circus  came  to  town,  so  he's 
spending  his  two  week  vacation  in  the  saw¬ 
dust  ring  as  a  bona  fide  clown.  Mr.  Woods 
is  shown  second  from  right  in  the  photo 
above,  made  after  his  first  performance 
with  Cole  Bros,  in  Seattle.  Widely  known 
for  his  campaign  which  led  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the 
publisher  achieved  nation-wide  publicity 
with  his  novel  vacation  role.  Pictures  were 
sent  to  all  Wirephoto  points  and  to  news¬ 
papers  receiving  photomat  service. 


Few  Nudist  Photos 
Used  in  Dcdlies 


nudist  reporter,  a  title  which  I  kept 
for  two  days  during  the  session.  Later 
in  the  convention  I  persuaded  Dr. 
Boone  to  let  the  rest  of  the  boys  in. 
We  were  all  supposed  to  go  in  the 
nude  but  we  had  to  have  some  place 
to  keep  our  pencils  and  paper  so  met 
the  nudist  half  way  by  stripping  to  the 
waist.  A  woman  reporter  refused  to 
shed  any  of  her  garments  and  an  ex¬ 
ception  was  made  in  her  case. 

A  visitor  at  a  nudist  camp,  whether 
he  be  clothed  or  not,  does  not  know 
quite  what  to  make  of  it  all.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  finds  himself 
in  a  so-called  Paradise  where  naked 
men,  women  and  children  come  and 
go  as  they  please,  chat  with  each 
other,  eat  with  each  other  and  act 
just  as  they  would  right  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  city  home.  When  I  am  asked 
what  I  think  of  the  idea,  I  shrug  my 
shoulders  and  reply,  “I  don’t  know.” 
Somehow  it  doesn’t  seem  possible,  but 
yet  I  can  see  that  it  is. 

Incredible  Sight 

It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
husband  and  wife  walking  through 
the  pine-studded  colony  with  two  or 
three  little  children  tagging  along  be¬ 
hind  them.  To  an  outsider  it  is  an 
almost  incredible  sight  to  behold  an 
elderly  woman  chatting  with  her  18- 
year-old  son  who  is  basking  himself 
right  beside  her.  But  at  nudist  camps 
the  people  seem  to  regard  this  as 
nothing  at  all. 

The  delegates  at  the  convention  in¬ 
cluded  men  and  women  from  all 
walks  of  life — lawyers,  ministers,  doc¬ 
tors,  educators  and  business  men — all 
of  whom  say  that  they  are  definitely 
“sold”  on  the  movement.  They  say 
that  fat  bodies,  ugly  scars  and  hairy 


Only  one  photographer  was 
mitted  to  enter  the  nudists’ 
ence  near  Mays  Landing  last  w( 
and  the  pictiues  he  made  were 
with  other  cameramen  who  c 
outside  the  gate.  Although  the 
were  widely  serviced  few  were 
lished,  if  New  York  is 
the  New  York  Daily  News  wai 
only  paper  in  that  city  to  use  a 
photo,  one  depicting  two  girls 
rustic  see-saw. 

Jules  Schick,  of  the  Philai 
AP  office,  was  admitted  with  his 
era  Aug.  21  after  considerable  defaite 
with  conference  officials,  who  hento- 
fore  had  had  a  rigid  ban  on  pictuitt 
Working  under  the  close  scrutiny  of 
a  nudist  majordomo  Schick  rouned 
several  hours  through  the  camp  and 
took  no  pictures  without  the  conscn; 
of  the  subjects.  Three  other  camea- 
men  on  the  assignment  shared  bis 
plates. 

A  girl  reporter.  Miss  Helen  Rossite, 
who  does  free  lance  correspondena 
from  Mays  Landing,  entered  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  Aug.  22  but  she  stoutly 
refused  to  emulate  Eve  or  even  he 
male  confreres,  who  stripped  to  the 
waist.  The  other  reporters  admitted 
were  John  O’Reilly,  New  York  Henli 
Tribune;  William  Player,  New  York 
Post;  Earl  Palmer,  Hammonton  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Standard  News,  and 
Paul  Cranston.  Philadelphia  Bulleth 
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DAVIS  ANSWERS  ANG 


Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  t^xir. 
his  return  to  his  office  Aug.  23  after 
an  illness  of  three  weeks,  answetcd 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  letter 
of  Aug.  4  which  waived  the  dosed 
shop  clause  saying  that  the  rest 
the  proposed  contract  was  favorable 
Mr.  Davis  refused  to  accept  the  coo 
tract  saying  that  the  demand  for 
closed  shop  had  not  been  withdrawn 
by  the  international  executive  board 
employers  relations  committee.  ‘Un¬ 
til  that  demand  is  withdrawn  without 
qualification,”  he  wrote,  “I  am  still 
the  opinion  that  no  useful  purpose 
will  be  served  by  further  meetings 
between  us.”  ITie  New  York  guild 
has  written  Mr.  Davis  informing  him 
that  his  letter  had  been  turned  over 
to  the  Herald  Tribvme  unit  and  also 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
guild. 


BLAST  WRECKS  DAILY'S  "FLYING  NEWSROOM" 

THE  FLYING  NEWSROOM”  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  21,  will  be  replaced,  C.  George  McCullagh,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  this  week.  The  machine,  purchased  last  spring  as  Canada’s 
first  news-gathering  plane,  caught  fire  when  a  spark  ignited  120  gallons  of 
of  my  face  was  not  due  entirely  to  gasoline  while  it  was  being  refueled  in  Toronto  Harbor.  Don  Murray,  plane 
the  sun.  But  a  few  minutes  later  I  engineer,  was  knocked  into  the  water  by  the  blast  which  left  the  twin-motor  A.  D.  LASKER  A  TRUSTEE 
was  back  on  earth  again.  De  Haviland  Dragon  Rapide  a  skeleton  of  struts  and  stays  hanging  to  the 

My  plunge  into  nudity  at  Sunshine  undamaged  pontoons.  'Hie  loss  was  estimated  at  $25,000.  ITie  Globe  and 
Park  was  short-lived.  After  a  re-  Mail  purchased  the  plane  to  carry  its  reporters  and  photographers  to  the 

scene  of  distant  news  stories.  One  of  its  main  uses  was  in  bringing  up-to- 
the-minute  news  from  the  mining  area  of  the  north.  _ 
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freshing  swim  I  repaired  to  the  bough 
which  had  served  as  my  coat-rack. 


Albert  D.  Lasker,  chairman  of  ^ 
board  of  Lord  St  Tliomas  advertistt 
agency,  has  been  elected  to  the  bosw 
of  trustees  of  the  University  <rf  Ob- 
cago. 
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First  to  Get  War  Pictures 
^Uso  Obtain  Amateur 
Shots  from  Woman 


fint  pictures  of  the  bombing  of 
janghai  were  received  Tuesday  via 
^Pan  American  China  Clipper  by 
•ie  Associated  Press  in  San  Francisco 
U  immediately  sent  out  over  the 
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Mil  Ray  SUtor  Murphy,  Naw  York  soeial- 
Hi,  who  brou9ht  important  photographs  of 
dw  bombing  of  Shanghai  to  tha  Associatad 
Nm  in  Naw  York  via  the  China  Clipper, 
,d«cribing  high  points  of  a  picture  to  Ed 
hialty,  head  of  the  AP  photo  service,  as 
shot  is  prepared  to  go  over  tha  Wire- 
photo  system. 

Wirephoto  circuit  from  there.  This 
gave  the  AP  a  protential  beat  of  seven 
days  on  the  other  photo  agencies  \mtil 
the  next  Clipper  arrives.  Morris  J. 
Harris,  bureau  chief  in  Shanghai,  had 
seen  able  to  make  plane  connections 
in  China  with  the  Clipper  leaving 
Hang  Kong  Thursday,  Aug.  19. 

The  bombing  had  taken  place  the 
previous  weekend  and  as  far  as  could 
be  determined  in  the  New  York  office 
the  pictures  were  sent  out  by  Harris 
Monday,  Aug.  16,  on  a  plane  carrying 
American  aviators  who  had  resigned 
from  Chinese  transport  service. 

Other  pictures  on  the  S.  S.  Jefferson 
from  Shanghai  failed  to  catch  the 
Clipper  ship  at  Manila  and  no  other 
plane  connections  were  available. 

Alto  Got  Amateur  Shots 
Wednesday  the  AP  secured  addi¬ 
tional  pictures  of  the  bombing  from 
Mrs.  Ray  Slater  Murphy,  New  York 
socialite  and  wife  of  Dr.  James  B. 
Murphy,  prominent  in  cancer  research 
for  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  She  had 
been  in  China  several  months  and 
took  the  pictures  with  her  own  Con- 
ta  camera  as  she  left  hurriedly  dur- 
b?  the  bombing,  later  catching  the 
Clipper  at  Hong  Kong  and  flying  on 
to  New  York  as  soon  as  she  landed 
to  California. 

Mrs.  Murphy,  who  posed  reluctantly 
for  her  own  picture  in  the  New  York 
AP  office  after  her  arrival  Wednesday, 
oplained  that  she  was  on  the  fourth 
^r  of  the  Cathay  Hotel  in  Shanghai 
»ben  the  bomb  hit  it.  She  escaped 
^  the  hotel  and  made  her  way  to 
toe  river  wharves  where  she  met  Har- 

Foreman,  March  of  Time  cam- 
seaman.  They  secured  a  laimch,  Mrs. 
Murphy  related,  and  went  down  the 
^toungpoo  River  during  the  shelling 
y  the  Japanese  ships.  She  managed 
Ret  aboard  the  German  boat,  Kul- 
jOerUnd,  en  route  to  Hong  Kong,  and 
|*U|ht  the  Clipper  there. 

Foreman  could  not  leave  Shanghai 


so  Mrs.  Murphy  took  charge  of  7,300 
feet  of  film  for  him  to  be  delivered 
to  the  March  of  Time  in  New  York. 
Still  shots  from  these  films  are  also 
available  exclusively  to  the  AP. 

Checking  on  the  possibility  of  send¬ 
ing  photos  from  (3hina  or  Japan  to 
the  United  States  by  radio.  Editor  & 
Publisher  discovered  that  there  is  no 
way.  RCA  engineers  have  been  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Japanese  to  establish  a 
circuit  from  Tokyo  to  San  Francisco, 
but  according  to  an  RCA  engineer, 
“by  the  type  of  equipment  and  at  the 
rate  we  are  progressing  we  ought  to 
get  it  ready  for  the  Olympics.”  He 
explained  that  only  3x5  photos  can 
be  sent  and  that  ^e  results  from  the 
few  trials  are  “not  so  good.”  That 
size  photo  has  little  commercial  value. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  a  circuit 
is  to  be  established  between  Tokyo 
and  London,  but  this  engineer  said 
that  there  is  slim  chance  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  could  be  re-broadoast  across  the 
Atlantic  as  they  would  be  too  “fuzzy” 
when  they  reached  Elngland. 

■ 

McCormick  Sees 
British  Press 
Under  Censorship 

Chicago  Publisher  Found 
“Free  Press  os  We  Know 
It"  Lacking  There 

In  an  article  dealing  with  Fascist 
advances  in  England,  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor 
and  publisher,  presented  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  English  press,  based  on 
a  recent  trip  to  England,  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  of  Aug.  22. 

Commenting  on  the  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  British  newspapers.  Col. 
McCormick  stated: 

“England’s  newspapers  present  a 
variety  of  appearance  beyond  any 
thing  we  know.  They  include  dailies 
composed  of  features,  stories,  pictures. 
Princess  Elizabeth,  poetry,  English 
humor,  and  just  enough  news  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  mailing  privilege;  the  Daily 
Mail  type,  a  fair  imitation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  makeup,  and  the  old  style  papers 
like  the  Times,  with  want  ads  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  front  and  back  pages, 
under  deceptive  classifications,  and  the 
news  shoved  in  between  them  ap¬ 
parently  by  the  building  engineer. 
Nontraveling  Englishmen  satiate  their 
love  of  mystery  by  groping  through 
their  columns  in  search  of  whatever 
they  are  interested  in. 

No  Variety  in  News 

“So  far  the  papers  are  different  one 
from  the  other.  So  far  and  no  far¬ 
ther.  There  is  no  variety  in  the 
news.” 

Taking  up  the  question  of  self¬ 
censorship  in  the  British  press,  the 
Tribune  publisher  commented  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Clearly  the  so-called  self-censor¬ 
ship  of  the  Newspaper  Proprietors’ 
Association  was  functioning  long  be¬ 
fore  Edward’s  contemplated  marriage 
to  Wally. 

“What  about  the  freedom  of  the 
English  press,  you  ask — the  freest  in 
the  world?  TTie  fact  is  the  English 
newspapers  have  never  been  free.  Of 
late  they  have  been  openly  threatened 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
imposition  of  a  legal  censorship.  Un¬ 
officially  censorship  is  in  full  sway 
on  the  English  newspapers,  and  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  are  all  working 
under  threats — veiled  or  otherwise. 
Freedom  is  extended  to  such  tran¬ 
scendent  writers  as  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Winston  Churchill,  though  Shaw,  be 
it  noted,  has  used  many  of  the  de¬ 
vices  of  Voltaire  to  preach  his  dogmas. 

“Ekiglish  newspapers  may  represent 
a  class,  as  the  Times  used  to  repre- 
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BACK  FROM  EUROPE 

Georgs  T.  Cameron,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
pictured  with  his  wife  as  they  landed  in 
New  York  Aug.  24  after  almost  four 
months  in  Europe.  Mr.  Cameron  visited 
England,  Germany,  France  and  Italy  where 
he  made  a  study  of  general  condifiont. 


sent  the  erstwhile  aristocracy,  as  the 
Manchester  Guardian  represents  the 
manufacturers,  and  as  the  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  r^resents  the  revolution.  But 
free,  independent  journalism,  either 
in  the  news  or  in  the  editorials,  as 
we  know  it,  has  not  existed  in  Eng¬ 
land  excepting  in  the  isolated  in¬ 
stance  of  Alfred  Harmsworth  [Vis¬ 
count  Northcliffe].” 

■ 

Russell  Seeks  $300,000 
in  Newhouse  Suit 

Lucius  T.  Russell,  Sr.,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Ledger  and  the  New¬ 
ark  Sunday  Ledger,  brought  suit 
against  the  Newark  Morning  Ledger 
Co.  in  Newark  Circuit  (Joiurt  Aug.  24, 
asking  $300,000  for  alleged  breach  of 
an  employment  contract  made  with 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  present  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Russell  declared  that  prior  to  May 
23,  1935,  he  controlled  Ledger  stock 
having  a  value  of  $2,000,000,  and  that 
in  April  of  that  year  Newhouse  “in¬ 
duced”  him  to  enter  an  agreement 
to  turn  over  to  him  a  controlling 
share  of  that  stock,  assign  to  him  cer¬ 
tain  assets,  and  obtain  resignations 
of  major  officers  and  directors  of  the 
company.  In  return,  he  alleges,  New¬ 
house  agreed  to  insure  him  $400  a 
week  salary  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Russell  avers  that  the  contract  was 
performed  until  June  16,  last,  when 
it  was  terminated  and  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  his  advisory  position. 


Bill  Allots  AEF  Paper's 
$294,852  Surplus 

Congress  has  settled  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  a  $294,852  surplus 
representing  profits  on  publication  of 
“The  Stars  and  Stripes,”  newspaper  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
the  World  War.  It  has  passed  a  bill 
directing  that  the  fund  be  distributed 
among  American  Gold  Star  Mothers, 
American  Mothers  of  the  World  War, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  The 
money  has  been  in  the  Treasury  since 
the  Armistice  was  signed. 


Pigeons  Speed 
Daily's 

Rural  News  Copy 

Birds  Save  Full  Day 
on  Mail  .  .  .  May  Supplant 
Long  Distance  Colls 

Homing  pigeons  for  news-carrying 
purposes  have  begim  regular  flights 
for  the  Homell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une.  The  birds  carry  dispatches  from 
the  homes  of  out-of-town  correspon¬ 
dents  to  the  publishing  plant  and  sav¬ 
ings  of  approximately  24  hours  over 
the  exclusive  use  of  mail  for  average 
news  items  has  been  accomplished  on 
the  first  route  where  the  pigeons 
have  been  used,  Louis  G.  Buisch,  as¬ 
sistant  manager,  said  this  week. 

In  many  instances  it  is  expected 
the  pigeons  will  replace  long-distance 
phone  calls — the  phone  would  be 
quicker  but  the  birds  carry  the  story 
ready  for  editing  so  that  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  flying  is  offset  by  the  time  it 
would  consume  to  copy  notes  and 
transcribe  by  telephone. 

The  plan  is  now  in  operation  from 
only  one  outside  community  which  is 
approximately  23  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  plant.  Ihe  flock  in  reg¬ 
ular  flights  is  composed  of  13  birds, 
four  of  which  make  a  flight  daily. 
Part  of  this  flock  will  be  used  in  the 
next  two  weeks  to  begin  flights  from 
two  other  commimities  lying  about 
the  same  general  direction  from  Hor- 
nell.  Another  group  of  seven  birds 
is  being  trained  in  the  opposite  sector 
and  will  start  flights  next  week.  By 
early  fall  it  is  plaimed  to  employ  40 
birds  and  if  the  plan  proves  practical 
during  the  winter  the  flock  will  be 
increased  to  over  one  hundred. 

Expect  Big  Saving  on  Phenes 
Mr.  Buisch  had  read  of  the  use  of 
pigeons  for  film-carrying  by  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  and  believed  it  possi¬ 
ble  and  practiced  to  use  the  birds  for 
news-carrying  work  and  thus  improve 
coverage  of  its  trading  area,  as  mail 
service  from  outlying  commimities  is 
“very  slow.” 

“The  cost  of  ‘messenger  pigeons’  as 
they  are  called  by  the  Tribune  has 
not  been  developed  yet  to  a  point 
where  an  average-cost-per-day  per 
bird  is  known,”  said  Mr.  Buisch. 
“This  cannot  be  determined  until  the 
full  flock  has  been  raised  and  is  in 
operation.  We  expect  that  the  savings 
in  telephone  toll  charges  alone  will 
offset  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  flock, 
and  then  faster  service  on  items  which 
would  not  be  telephoned  must  be 
considered.” 

The  pigeons  are  transported  by  reg¬ 
ular  newspaper  delivery  cars  daily. 
It  a  correspondent  has  news  to  send 
the  following  morning  the  pigeon 
flies  the  message,  and  if  there  is  no 
news  the  pigeon  is  liberated  just  for 
the  exercise,  thereby  giving  the  cor¬ 
respondents  new  birds  every  day. 
When  the  plan  is  in  full  operation  a 
bird  will  be  used  every  other  day. 

It  is  planned  to  use  the  pigeons 
in  covering  stories  where  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  sent  from  the  Homell  plant 
to  outlying  districts,  or  where  a  staff 
reporter  cannot  leave  the  scene  of 
the  story.  It  is  expected  that  pigeons 
will  also  be  used  to  carry  films. 


EUGENE  PAGE  KILLED 

Eugene  Page,  Columbus  (Ga.)  En¬ 
quirer  Sun,  was  killed  in  a  motor  car 
accident  near  Camille,  Ga.,  today.  He 
recently  had  undergone  an  operation 
for  appmdicitis  and  was  en  route  to 
Florida  for  a  vacation. 


SHELL  AD  MAN  MOVES 

John  L.  Cobbs,  resigning  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Shell  Oil  Co.  at 
San  Francisco,  has  taken  a  position 
with  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City.  His  successor  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  Shell  in  the  west  has 
not  been  named. 
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Five  Cent  Price  Adopted 
In  S.  F.  and  Oakland 


All  Dailies  Now  on  Same  Price  Basis  As  Chronicle 
and  Examiner — ^Rising  Labor  and 
Paper  Costs  Cited 


THE  STREET  SALE  PRICE  of  all 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland  news¬ 
papers  will  be  five  cents  per  copy 
effective  Sept.  1. 

Simultaneously,  the  home  delivery 
price  of  each  newspaper  in  the  two 
cities  will  be  raised  15  cents  a  month. 
This  will  result  in  a  price  from  80  to 
90  cents  for  six-day  week  papers  and 
from  $1.15  to  $1.30  per  month  for 
seven-day  week  newspapers. 

San  Francisco’s  two  morning  news¬ 
papers,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  are 
historically  five-cent  newspapers.  The 
San  Francisco  Call- Bulletin,  San 
Francisco  News,  Oakland  Post-En¬ 
quirer  and  Oakland  Tribune  will  be 
added  to  the  nation’s  list  of  five  cent 
newspapers  as  a  result  of  the  new 
price. 

Larger  Share  to  leys 

Newspaper  boys  will  obtain  a  larger 
share  of  the  increased  price  than  the 
publishers.  In  addition,  the  boys  will 
be  benefited  by  establishment  of  new 
minimum  guarantees  imder  terms  of 
a  profferred  agreement. 

Ignoring  the  important  cost  increase 
resulting  from  the  new  guarantees 
and  considering  the  cash  angle  of  the 
street  sales  alone,  the  boy’s  profit  per 
paper  will  be  increased  11  mills.  The 
publisher’s  gross  profit  per  sale  will 
be  advanced  9  mills. 

In  other  words,  the  newsboy  who 
now  buys  papers  for  $2.10  per  him- 
dred  and  sells  them  for  $3  will  pay  $3 
per  hundred  and  sell  for  $5. 

Carrier  boys  likewise  will  benefit 
from  the  new  price  for  home  deliv¬ 
ered  newspapers.  A  part  of  the  15 
cent  increase  in  circulation  price  per 
month  will  go  to  the  carriers. 

Eighty  5e  Papers  ia  State 

Home  delivery  costs  will  be  affected 
as  follows; 


black  has  been  described  as  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  during  the  depths  of  the 
depression. 

Publishers  cannot  expect  the  in¬ 
creases  in  newspaper  prices  to  keep 
pace  with  the  gain  in  labor  costs  alone 
in  the  circulation  departments  them¬ 
selves,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  ad¬ 
vised.  Hence  the  new  scale  is  re¬ 
garded  as  essential  if  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  on  the  streets  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

In  addition  to  negotiations  with 
newsboys  which  call  for  expensive 
minimums,  circulation  department 
employes  recently  obtained  a  sub¬ 
stantial  advance  in  salaries.  Agree¬ 
ments  with  circulation  departments 
called  for  a  $42.50  minimum  plus  $15 
weekly  for  use  of  auto  if  such  is  re¬ 
quired,  for  full-time  employes.  A 
M-hour  minimum  week  within  six 
days  with  time  and  one-half  for  over¬ 
time  also  was  provided. 

Oakland’s  newsboys  have  been  on 
strike  since  Jime.  Coin  boxes  are 
still  being  used  for  distribution  of 
newspapers  in  the  downtown  area,  al¬ 
though  street  sales  by  boys  have  not 
been  hampered  to  any  extent  in  sub¬ 
urban  points. 


Newspaper 

Old 

Price 

New 

Price 

San  Francisco  CalUBuIletin*. 

.  .75 

.90 

San  Francisco  Chronicle.... 

.  1.15 

1.30 

San  Francisco  Examiner.... 

.  1.15 

1.30 

San  Francisco  News* . 

.  .75 

.90 

Oakland  Post- Enquirer*. . 

.  .65 

.80 

Oakland  Tribune  . 

.  1.00 

1.15 

•  Denotes  six-day  per  week 

papers. 

The  San  Francisco  move  and  recent 
action  by  San  Diego  newspapers  boost 
California’s  total  of  five-cent  news¬ 
papers  to  80.  This  is  greater  than  in 
any  other  state,  Texas  being  second 
with  61.  Oklahoma  reported  39  and 
Florida  32  in  a  survey  made  early  this 
summer. 

The  two  San  Francisco  morning 
newspapers,  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Examiner,  have  never  sold  under  five 
cents  in  their  history.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  was  a  five-cent  paper  at 
one  time,  then  went  to  three  cents  to 
meet  competition.  After  merger  with 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  for  a  while 
published  a  Saturday  issue,  containing 
comics  and  a  feature  section,  which 
sold  for  five  cents. 

Maatiag  Ritiag  Costs 

Newspaper  price  increases  form  the 
latest  effort  of  the  publishers  to  keep 
up  with  production  costs.  This  prob¬ 
lem  of  keeping  a  newspaper  in  the 


Divorce  Cuts  Cut 

When  Helen  Wills  Moody  of  San 
Francisco  obtained  her  Reno  divorce 
decree,  the  San  Francisco  News 
presented  a  graphic  illustration. 
Early  editions  Monday,  Aug.  23, 
showed  a  photograph  of  Mrs.  Moody 
and  her  former  husband  taken  at 
the  time  their  marriage  license  was 
obtained.  Accompanying  this  was 
a  story  that  the  court  action  was 
scheduled  for  that  day. 

Late  editions,  carrying  a  story  of 
the  decree  being  granted,  contained 
the  same  picture,  torn  down  the 
center  so  as  to  separate  the  prin* 
cipals.  Between  the  two  halves  of 
the  picture  ran  the  story  of  the 
court  action. 


N.  Y.  Stores  Accused  of 
Deceptive  Fur  Ads 


Vendors  Approve 
S.  F.  Agreement 


Daily  Starts  Department 
On  Trade  Relations 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  23 — Cooper¬ 
ating  with  Louisville  business  and 
industry  to  effectuate  a  wider  spread 
of  its  trade  territory,  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  today 
announced  establishment  of  a  Trade 
Relations  Department,  headed  by  John 
H.  Hoagland,  former  service  manager 
of  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade.  He 
will  be  aided  by  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  representing  merchandising, 
manufacturing,  banking  and  the  like. 

The  new  department,  operated  by 
the  newspaper  management  but  co¬ 
operating  fully  with  merchants,  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  other  business  and 
credit  groups,  was  laimched  after  a 
survey  of  seven  cities  by  Henry  M. 
McClaskey,  the  newspapers’  adver¬ 
tising  director,  and  Mr.  Hoagland,  to 
determine  what  steps  had  been  taken 
there  to  break  down  trade  barriers 
and  promote  a  closer  relationship  with 
their  trade  territories. 

Mr.  Hoagland,  former  reporter  for 
the  old  Louisville  Herald  and  later 
for  the  now  defunct  Herald-Post, 
has  been  engaged  in  recent  years  in 
free  lance  publicity  and  advertising 
promotion.  Two  years  ago  he  went 
to  the  Board  of  Trade. 


Dr.  George  L.  Bird  Named 
to  Syracuse  Faculty 

Appointment  of  Dr.  George  L.  Bird 
as  an  assistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  Syracuse  University  was  announced 
recently.  Dr.  Bird  is  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  sociological  research  for  the 
government.  Magazine,  and  feature 
article  writing,  as  well  as  news  re¬ 
porting  and  writing  will  be  his  as¬ 
signment  at  the  school.  His  journal¬ 
istic  experience  includes  work  for  the 
Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Republican, 
the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Telegram,  and 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  26 — News  ven¬ 
dors  of  San  Francisco  are  assured 
minimum  pay,  definite  hours  and  a 
uniform  price  under  terms  of  an 
agreement  reached  with  the  San 
Francisco  publishers.  Newspapers  in¬ 
volved  are  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  San 
Francisco  News. 

The  vendors  accepted  the  proposal 
by  a  margin  of  2*4  to  1  in  a  referen¬ 
dum,  offices  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Labor 
Bureau  advised  today.  No  official 
word  had  been  received  by  publishers 
at  that  time. 

The  agreement  was  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  News  Vendors  Union,  Local 
20,769,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  the  publishers.  Representatives 
have  been  conferring  since  April. 

Plan  Individual  Contracts 

Preamble  of  the  agreement  as  given 
newsboys  before  taking  the  vote 
stated  point  blank  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  publisher  and  merchant  will 
be  maintained.  No  implication  of 
employer-employe  relationship  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  agreement,  the  text 
states.  Individual  contracts  between 
publisher  or  publishers  and  each  news 
vendor  are  to  be  prepared.  Some 
minor  changes  may  yet  be  made. 

Provision  is  made  for  news  vendors 
and  for  part-time  news  vendors.  A 
weekly  minimum,  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  publishers,  of  $15  is  established 
for  full-time  vendors.  A  ten-dollar 
minimum  was  established  for  part- 
time  vendors. 

Maximum  hours  for  full-time  ven¬ 
dors  are  set  at  44  to  48  hours  weekly, 
with  eight  working  hours  in  nine 
hours  time  consisting  a  day.  Division 
of  working  hour  classifications  accord¬ 
ing  to  afternoon,  night  sales  of  morn¬ 
ing  papers  and  morning  sales  of  morn¬ 
ing  editions  is  provided.  Afternoon 
vendors  have  a  six-day  week,  with 
morning  paper  salesmen’s  hours  ar¬ 
ranged  to  handle  the  Sunday  papers 
in  a  seven-day  week. 

The  agreement  is  with  vendors  who 
are  members  of  the  union.  Newspaper 
boys  under  18  are  street  merchants. 

Preference  for  members  of  the  ven¬ 
dors  union  is  provided  in  cases  where 
new  sales  points  are  set  up  or  when 
special  editions  are  planned.  If  union 
members  are  not  available,  others 
may  be  selected. 

Oaklands  newspaper  boy  members 
of  a  CIO  affiliated  imion  have  been  on 
strike  since  June.  Coin  boxes  are 
still  being  used  for  distribution  of 
newspapers  in  the  downtown  area  of 
Oakland,  although  street  sales  by  boys 
have  not  been  hampered  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  outside  the  business  section. 


August  fur  sales  have  brought  wift 
them  various  sharp  practices,  the  Bet- 
ter  Business  Bureau  of  New  York  City 
warned  this  week  in  a  bulletin.  Bu- 
reau  representatives,  it  was  stated, 
have  conferred  with  individual  adver. 
tisers  and  in  some  instances  have  won 
changes  in  practice.  The  Bureau  has 
also  brought  its  criticisms  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  newspapers  that  have  car- 
ried  the  advertising.  False  statements 
about  fur  pelts  violate  the  New  Yod 
state  advertising  law,  the  Bureau 
warned. 

Exaggerated  price  claims  have  been 
used,  the  Bureau  said,  and  in  some 
cases  values  “up  to”  certain  amount; 
were  based  on  inclusion  of  one  or  two 
valuable  garments  with  a  lot  of  oKpep 
goods.  In  some  cases  shoppers  from 
the  Bureau  were  told  their  si»s 
not  available  in  the  advertised  goods, 
and  clerks  then  tried  to  sell  inferior 
or  higher-priced  goods. 

Both  department  stores  and  special¬ 
ty  stores  have  used  these  “destructive 
practices,”  the  Bureau  reported,  call¬ 
ing  for  “alert  consideration  by  all  ad¬ 
vertisers,  advertising  media  and  the 
public.” 


Houston  Press,  Guild 
Reach  Agreement 


Negotiations  between  Allan  C. 
Bartlett,  editor  of  the  Houstem  (Tex.) 
Press,  and  the  Houston  Newspaper 
Guild  were  completed  this  week.  A 
contract  has  been  approved  by  the 
local  guild  and  has  b^n  sent  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  headquarters  in  New 
York  for  affirmatioiL 

Officials  of  the  Scripps-Howard  or¬ 
ganization  there  pointed  out  that  their 
approval  or  disapproval  was  not 
necessary  before  the  contract  was 
signed,  since  the  responsibility  for  ac¬ 
cepting  it  rested  with  Mr.  Bartlett 
All  guild  contracts  are  forwarded  to 
their  office  for  perusal,  rather  than 
definite  approval. 

The  contract,  to  take  effect  on  or 
about  Oct.  1,  provides  for  a  five-day, 
forty-hoiu-  week,  a  sliding  scale  of 
salaries  up  to  a  $45  minimum  for  5 
years’  experience,  severance  pay,  and 
similar  benefits. 


A.  T.  Robb,  Jr.,  Aids 
in  Rescue  At  Sea 

Arthur  Robb,  Jr.,  eldest  son  of  the 
executive  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  was  one  of  a  crew  of  Sea 
Scouts  who  were  commended  last 
week  for  their  work  in  rescuing  a 
party  of  five  from  drowning  in 
Peconic  Bay,  Long  Island. 

Young  Robb  and  his  mates  were  on 
a  cruise  in  Long  Island’s  inland 
waters  when  they  saw  the  Gladys,  a 
25-foot  fishing  skiff,  in  distress,  lie 
scout  laimch,  Legionnaire,  stood  by, 
directed  the  men  in  the  sinking  skiff 
to  don  life  preservers,  and  then  took 
them  aboard  the  Legiormaire.  After 
administering  first  aid  to  the  ex¬ 
hausted  men,  the  scouts  put  them 
ashore  at  New  Suffolk,  L.  I. 


SPECIALS  CHANGE 

John  W.  Eggers  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Ted  Greenfield,  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 
Inc.  Mr.  Eggers  replaces  Nicholas 
Loundagin,  who  will  resign  effective 
Sept.  1  to  become  Los  Angeles  man¬ 
ager  for  Walter  Reilly.  Mr.  Reilly  is 
acquiring  Gordon  Simpson’s  intcreits 
in  the  publishers  representatives’  or¬ 
ganization  of  Simpson-Reilly,  it  w® 
stated  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Lound- 
agin  formerly  was  with  Simps<®- 
Reilly’s  San  Francisco  offices,  goiof 
to  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  one  year  aga 
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e*  ♦/>  T  ir'AnCA  capacity  of  a  judge 

|^^0Jv  lO  to  determine  values.  The  instruc- 

tions,  the  solicitor  feels,  clearly  take 
t}gQOrt©rS  the  reporter  out  of  the  capacity  of  a 

recorder  of  past  events  and  authorizes 
ZL/^f  rtf  lQy|  him  to  weigh  and  select  or  reject 
Una^i  Wi  1.sJ£mx  respect  to  bids,  offers  and 

Department  of  Agriculture  conditions  may,  in  his  opin- 

Attempting  to  Force  Licens*  i^e  bureau  did  not  renew  its  de- 
ing  Provision  ol  Packers  Act  mand  for  a  license  but  is  giving  fur- 
^  ther  study  to  the  subject.  C.  A.  Umer 


GUILD  NEGOTIATIONS 

Slug:  ‘Daughter  Bom'  PROGRESS  IN  CfflCAGO 

A  daughter,  Jacquelin,  born  to  CmCAGO,  Aug.  24 — Contract  negotia- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Pitts  of  tions  between  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  was  announced  Guild  and  local  Hearst  newspapers,  in 

to  friends  by  a  line  of  six  point  type  hehalf  of  the  Chicago  American  and 

I .  •  j  ••  I  !•  D'ii.  D  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  guild 

which  read:  Jacquelin  Pitts,  Born  „  •*  .  j  .  j 

xi  c  o  ■■  J  units,  were  expected  to  speed  up  here 
Aug.  18,  Kennett  5q.,  Pa„  and  week  with  arrival  of  Morgan 

which  was  sent  through  the  mail  at-  Hull,  ANG  representative  and  secre- 

tached  to  an  addressed  card.  Mrs.  tary  of  the  ANG  Hearst  Chain  Coimcil. 

Pitts  is  editor  of  the  American  So-  Th«  local  guild  committee  met  with 

ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  Bulletin.  ^bli^er  Merrill  C.  Meigs  of  the 
J  IX  D-xx  •  •  X  J  -XL  XL  American  last  Thursday  at  which 

and  Mr.  PiHs  u  associated  with  the  the  guild  sought  to  establish 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal.  whether  or  not  Mr.  Meigs  was  au- 

thorized  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  guild  without  the  necessity  of  the 

Refuses  Guild  Shop, 

U  .  «  1  J  I  sented.  Mr.  Meigs,  it  is  imderstood, 

JrOStS  idClieClUie  will  answer  this  question  at  the  sec- 

Negotiations  with  the  Chattanooga  ond  conference  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
Newspaper  Guild  were  abruptly  closed  day  evening,  Aug.  26. 


ThP  solicitor  of  the  Department  of  of  the  phblishing  company  told  Edi-  P'f+*  '*  editor  of  the  American  So-  tj,  li- i,  iJ  -ii  met  wim 

imirulture  rilling  in  the  case  of  the  tor  &  Publisher  that  whereas  for-  ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  Bulletin,  ^bli^er  Merrill  C.  Meigs  of  the 

Stf^Barry  Company,  173  Chambers  merly  his  staff  attempted  to  check  the  and  Mr.  Pitts  is  associated  with  the  mSiTthi^niild^^rftt^ to^lslTwiS 

YorfcJS;,  publishers  of  v^ditp  sales  upon  wiUie,,..  (Oel.)  N.«.a.e,„l.  XSS  »  S  Mr°.“Seig“  wafS 

Mucm’ Price-Current  wluch  gives  _  thorized  to  bargain  collectively  with 

Jaily  quotations  on  vegetable,  meat  the  without  the  necessity  of  the 

and  poultry  products,  recently  said  6  po  R©fllS©S  Gllild  Shoi3  general  management  being  repre- 

that  a  newspaper  which  is  engaged  'nxOl-Jl  sented,  Mr.  Meigs,  it  is  imderstood, 

in  collecting  information  concerning  3trUCk  Dfrily  RgSUIUGS  *  OStS  idCllGClUlO  will  answer  this  question  at  the  see¬ 
the  operations  of  live  poultry  mar-  _  Ca...:!  ^  'D  a.  Negotiations  with  the  Chattanooga  ond  conference  scheduled  for  Thurs- 

iets  and  disseminating  it  to  its  sub-  lx  Oxl^dulKGxS  UGlUlll  Newspaper  Guild  were  abruptly  closed  day  evening,  Aug.  26. 

scribers  is  subject  to  the  licensing  Newton,  Iowa,  Aug.  23 — The  New-  by  the  Chattanooga  News  this  week  To  Moot  Lovi  Aug.  27 

r  management  declared  Emanuel  Levi,  Herald  and  Examiner 

from  ('O"  three-week  strike  of  it  remains  unalterably  opposed”  to  publisher,  has  signified  his  intentions 

vealed  last  week  m  a  bulletm  from  13  employes  in_  mechanical  depart-  a  closed  shop.  with  the  miUd  committee 


To  Moot  Lovi  Aug.  27 

Emanuel  Levi,  Herald  and  Examiner 


the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  ment.  The  strikers  asked  a  signed  A  letter  to  local  guild  officials  stated:  on  Aug*^  ^  "*'Ihe”*^Ud**Tt  "is  md^ 

•  •  X  J  1  XX  c.  u  ^  ‘^“^tract  and  ^1^  cents  an  “The  News  stands  for  intellectual  free-  3^0^  wUl  first  seek  to ’get  the  pub- 

The  bulletin  reprmted  a  letter  from  hour  minimum  wage,  -^e  manage-  dom  of  news  and  editorial  staffs  as  a  ligher’s  consent  to  increase  dismissal 
Dr.  J.  R-  Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  ment  previously  joined  m  an  agree-  necessary  foundation  for  a  free  and  inHomnitipu  fnr  tbn<sx»  dUobarvpd  in 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Depart-  ment  with  a  majority  of  employes  for  independent  press.  The  management  The  guild  is  seeking  the  same 

ment  of  Agriculture,  in  which  he  said  a  5  cents  an  hour  increase,  bargaining  of  the  News  must  be  free  to  choose  rate  of  HismUgal  indemnity  as  paid  by 
that  Producers’  Price-Current  is  “en-  rights,  seniority  and  grievance  com-  news  and  editorial  writers  on  a  basis  xi,„  Hx^arat  manatTP.mpnt  wifb  Hisonn- 
gaged  in  the  bi^in^  of  furnishing  a  mittee  system.  x  ,  ,  ."^efit  alone,  without  being  re-  tinuance  of  the  Nem  York  Americon. 

savicc  or  a  facihty  m  connection  None  of  the  strikers  returned  to  stricted  in  our  choice  or  retention  to  Morris  Watson  ANG  vice-president 
with  the  buying  and  selling  of  live  work  with  non-striking  employes  but  their  membership  or  non-membership  arrived  here  this’  week  from  the  West 
poultry  in  interstate  commerce.”  With  the  paper  is  being  put  out  on  regu-  in  any  particular  guild  or  trade  Cnait  fnr  infnrmal  pnnfx»rx»nppe  mn- 
Ihis  letter  an  application  form  for  a  lar  schedule.  The  strikers  said  they  union.”  The  management  said  it  cemL  contract  wi*^^ 
license  was  sent  which  the  publishers  would  return  to  work  “only  when  a  would  resume  negotiations  only  “when  bureaus  Watson  arrived  here 

declined  to  fill  out.  ^o^hical  union  contr^t  is  si^ed”  and  if”  the  guild  waives  the  closed  a  flying’ trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

ANPA  Indignant  Publisher  J^es  R  Rhod«  smd  the  shop.  .  .  ^  in  the  interest  of  ANG  referendum 

Indignant  at  this  request  to  license  m  the  contract  were  In  a  notice  post^  Aug.  25  Gwrge  questions  and  the  SeatUe  strikesitua- 

jiQignani  ai  mis  request  10  iicen^  prohibitive  for  operatmg  m  this  small  Fort  Milton,  president  and  editor,  x-_ 

newspaper  reporters,  the  ANPA  bul-  central  Iowa  city  but  agreed  to  nego-  stated  the  News  would  put  into  effect  ’  Wanina  Interest 


The  strikers  asked  a  signed 


of  meeting  with  the  guild  committee 
on  Aug.  27.  The  guild,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  will  first  seek  to  get  the  pub- 


that  Producers’  Price-Current  is  “en-  rights,  seniorit 
gaged  in  the  business  of  furnishing  a  mittee  system, 
savicc  or  a  facility  in  connection  None  of  th< 


leto  stated:  tiate  with  regard  to  wages.  The  union  Sept.  6  new  working  conditions  and  .  x  x  1  7 

In  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  for  declined  to  negotiate,  and  refused  to  benefits  for  news  and  editorial  em-  ^6  loc^  guil^men  were 

dus  Associatiori  no  department  or  gjg^.  The  paper  notified  all  employes,  ployes.  “The  management  will  neither  to  vote  in  the  ANG  referen- 

bureau  of  the  United  States  Govern-  including  those  on  strike,  of  resump-  prohibit  nor  require  application  for  quesUons  arising  out  of 

molt  has  any  authority  whatsoever  tion  of  publication  and  gave  them  un-  or  admission  to  the  newspaper  guild,  «®cisions  reached  at  the  St.  Louis 
to  pve  instructions  to  newspai^rs  as  til  5  p.m.  Aug.  20  to  report.  A  tele-  nor  any  other  reporters’  union,  as  a  convention.  Results  of  the  loc^  vote 
to  how  they  shall  gather  and  dis-  gram  saying  they  would  not  work  condition  of  employment  or  retention  ^  ®^ 

seminate  information  in  their  particu-  until  the  contract  is  signed  was  sent  in  in  employment,”  the  notice  said.  meetmg  ot  the  gi^d,  Aug.  JU.  A 
lar  fields.  The  First  Amendment  to  reply.  To  bolster  the  mechanical  staff.  The  notice  established  a  40-hour,  up  revealed  today  that  interest 

the  Constitution  forbids  that  very  additional  men  were  hired  today,  and  51^-day  week,  overtime  pay  or  time  referenduin  had  waned  among 

thing.  A  newspaper  is  free  not  only  publication  is  running  on  regular  off,  vacations  with  pay  and  sick  leave,  members  of  the  Chicago  Times  and 
to  record  facts  as  it  finds  them,  but  schedule.  Approximately  one-half  of  severance  pay  and  a  $15  to  $37.50  ^mcago  Daily  N^s  unite.  Omy  24 
it  is  free  to  use  whatever  method  it  mechanical  department  has  returned,  minimum  for  men  editorial  workers,  members  of  the  Timw  umt  ^e  eligib  e 


Waning  Interest 

A  total  of  276  local  guildsmen  were 


chooses  to  develop  those  facte,  to  ex¬ 
press  its  opinion  of  the  facte  and,  if 
the  information  which  is  presented  to 
the  newspaper  or  its  reporters  is  not 
deemed  to  be  factual,  to  go  into  the 
background  of  that  information  in 
order  to  determine  what  the  facte  are 


STRIKE  SHORT-LIVED 

Capital  Mailers  Back  After 
Delaying  P.  M.  Editions 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  24 — An 
agreement  between  publishers  and 


inumnux.1  xm  ux«i  ^xtuxxax  w»x^x=,  ^  ^  Compared  with  101  mem- 

mcludmg  photographers,  and  $15  to  "Zndmg  last  March 


$30  for  women. 

■ 

Skinner  Ne'w  City  Editor 
of  Houston  Post 

Bob  Skiimer  has  taken  over  his  new 


ts  ^mion  of  that  newspaper  or  juail  room  employes  for  “continuous  duties  as  city  editor’  of  the  Houston 
'  negotiation”  of  a  clause  in  a  pro-  (Tex.)  Post.  He  replaces  Olen  Cle- 


when  contract  negotiations  were  at¬ 
tempted.  Twenty-one  of  the  34  Daily 
News  unit  members  are  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  at  present. 

■ 

Ochs  Life  Portrayed 
in  Broadcast 

The  life  story  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 


This  does  not  mean  that  the  pub-  posed  labor  contract  terminated  a  mente  who  served  in  this  capacity  The  life  story  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
lisher  is  free  to  conspire  with  anyone  short-lived  strike  which  temporarily  for  about  18  months.  Skinner  will  jate  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
to  rig  the  market  or  to  publish  false  delayed  distribution  of  two  Washing-  continue  as  news  editor  and  also  is  ^^33  portrayed  last  week  by  WPA 
information  in  order  to  accomplish  ton  dailies’  evening  editions,  the  Star  acting  managing  editor  during  the  radio  players  in  a  broadcast  over 
some  market  purpose.  If  the  Umer-  and  the  Times,  Aug.  19.  Representa-  illness  of  Lloyd  Gregory,  who  is  con-  WLTH,  a  New  York  station.  Inci- 
Barry  Company  or  any  other  publish-  tives  of  Mailers’  Local  No.  29,  ITU,  valescing  from  an  appendectomy,  dents  in  Mr.  Och’s  life  as  a  newspa- 
ing  group  is  guilty  of  that  sort  of  and  the  Washington  Publishers’  As-  Gregory  was  stricken  wiA  an  acute  perman  in  Chattanooga  before  he 
conduct  the  proper  remedy  for  the  sociation  agreed  to  withhold  further  attack  of  appendicitis  while  working,  bought  the  Times,  as  well  as  por- 
Govemment  to  pursue  is  not  licens-  negotiations  pending  arrival  in  Wash-  ■  trayals  of  Mr.  Ochs’  early  friends  in 

tog  but  action  in  the  courts  imder  one  ington  of  the  ITU  president,  Charles  STEELE  JOINS  NEWS  the  Times  organization  were  in- 

of  the  various  statutes  which  provide  P.  Howard.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  A.  T.  Steele,  formerly  China  cor-  eluded  in  the  program, 

rem^es  for  such  improper  conduct.  The  strike  lasted  only  a  couple  of  respondent  for  the  Associated  Press  ■ 

to  the  case  of  the  Umer-Barry  Com-  hours.  It  was  called  on  the  Star,  ,  ,  „  y  .  Times,  has  joined  irronv  rtKT 
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01  me  various  statutes  which  provide  l'.  Howard.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  A.  T.  Steele,  formerly  China  cor-  eluded  in  the  program. 

rem^es  for  such  improper  conduct.  The  strike  lasted  only  a  couple  of  respondent  for  the  Associated  Press  ■ 

to  the  case  of  Ae  Umer-Barry  Coin-  hours.  It  was  ^Ued  on  the  Star,  york  Times,  has  joined  irTORY  ON  VACATION 

P»ny  It  IS  sufficient  to  pomt  out  m  Post,  Times  and  Herald  after  Samuel  ,  „  Eastern  staff  of  the  Chicaao  V  A 1 

respect  of  this  possibility  that  as  yet  H.  Kauffmann,  secretary  of  the  pub-  ,  „  „  ,  O’Flahertv  Dailv  Roland  Kirby,  editorial  cartoonist 

no  charge  has  been  made  that  it  has  Ushers’  group,  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  Hal  O  Ilaherty  JJaUy  y^^  World- Telegram, 

been  guilty  of  such  conduct.”  union  stating  Jhat  an  arbitoati^  SS.  Tr."  sLlf 


been  guilty  of  such  conduct.” 
Confaranc*  Held 

A  conference  was  later  held  be 


clause  in  the  proposed  contract — al-  t  t  northwest.  He  left  New  York  three 

ready  the  subject  of  lengthy  negotia-  Japanese  forces  m  C  ,  3^^  flew  out  to  Salt  Lake 

tions— would  be  subject  to  further  ^hde  Regmald  Sweetland,  veteran  expected  to  go  out  as 


1  1.  f  LlUXlO - WUUlU  UC  dUMjeuL  LU  XUILAIC;!  T-k  •!  iat  J  a  *  aU  Tr*  xxc  aq  vvai. 

,1,.:  a.  Umer-Barry  publi^ers  negotiations.  No  questions  involving  Daily  News  corres^ndent  in  the  ar  Francisco  before  returning 

the  officials  of  the  D.  A.  at  which  union  recognition,  wages  or  working  East,  will  report  the  hostilities  from  New  York  early  in  September, 
fflstructions  to  reporters  telling  them  conditions  are  in  dispute  bhe  Cfiiinese  side.  Frank  Smothers,  ^ 

to  gather  facte  and  use  their  best  Edward  F.  McGrady,  Assistant  Sec-  former  Daily  News  correspondent  in  TMUTVAirn 

I"'*" - -  -  ’  •  •  I  •”  China,  will  sail  Aug.  30  to  take  over 

the  Rome  post.  William  Stoneman, 


to  gather  facte  and  use  their  best  Edward  F.  McGrady,  Assistant  Sec- 
juogment  in  detemuning  news  value  retary  of  Labor,  volunteered  his  ser- 
•Mother  letter  from  vices  as  conciliator,  upon  being  noti- 
w.  Mohler  stated  “that  the  instruc-  figd  of  the  strike,  and  negotiated  tem- 


SPECIAL  NAMED 

The  consolidated  Lexington  (Ky.) 


_ _ _  _ _ _ _  London  correspondent  for  the  DaUy  Herald-Leader  has  appointed  E.  Katz, 

vest  a  discretion  in  the  reporter  porary  settlement  of  the*" strike.  News,  arrived  in  Chicago  last  week  specif  advertising  agency,  to  repre- 

**111  respect  to  the  selection  and  ap-  The  Daily  News,  Scripps-Howard  on  a  leave  of  absence.  Upon  his  re-  sent  it  in  the  nation^  field.  The  ap- 
Iftosal  of  market  information  and  newspaper,  which  does  not  have  a  turn  to  London,  CarroU  Binder,  now  pointment  was  effective  at  the  date  of 

toat  certain  paragraphs  clearly  dem-  union  contract  with  mail  room  work-  in  London,  will  resume  his  duties  as  the  merger.  The  Katz  agency  had 

Mtotrate  that  the  reporter  is  author-  ers,  was  not  aifected  by  the  strike.  foreign  news  editor.  represented  the  Leader. 
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Hanes  Deluged 
With  Mail  on 
"M-E/s  Headache" 

Critic  of  “Overrated" 

Editorial  Writers  Receives 
“Pan  and  Fan"  Letters 

Tom  Hanes,  managing  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger  -  Dispatch, 
whose  criticism  of  “overrated"  edi¬ 
torial  and  financial  pages  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers  “dunked  in  dictionaries” 
(Aug.  7  issue,  E.  &  P.)  brought  sharp 
retort  last  week  from  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  Hall,  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  from  vacation  to  find  it  piled 
high  with  “fan  and  pan  mail.” 

Mr.  Hanes  declared  “Mr.  Hall’s  blast 
left  himself  so  vulnerable  that  our 
most  mentally  deficient  ofiice  boy 
could  take  him  apart”  and  added: 

“TTie  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  says  I’m 
stupid.  Sure  I’m  stupid.  Stupid  enough 
to  think  circulation  is  built  and  main¬ 
tained  by  live  news  and  interesting 
pictures.  Stupid  enough  to  believe  that 
a  news  story  about  Clark  Gable  has 
more  circulation  appeal  than  the  more 
brilliant  editorial.  Stupid  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that’s  exactly  what’s  wrong  with 
many  editorial  pages — the  editors 
think  everybody  else  is  stupid.” 

At  the  request  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
LisHKR,  Mr.  Hanes  this  week  sent  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  these  letters  with  the 
following  note;  “Judging  by  the 
amount  of  comment  I  have  received  it 
would  appear  that  every  newspaper¬ 
man  in  America  reads  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Thanks  for  making  me  fa¬ 
mous.” 

Some  excerpts  follow; 

’’Tkem  Wat  Wiia  Words'* 

H.  E.  Johnson,  circulation  manager, 
Chattanooga  News — “Your  article  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  truly  a  knock¬ 
out,  and  the  circulation  department 
enjoyed  it  very  much.  We  attached  so 
much  importance  to  it  that  we  had 
each  district  and  traveling  representa¬ 
tive  read  it  with  the  request  that  it  be 
returned  to  our  files  for  future  use. 

.  .  .  The  circulation  department  is 
having  a  real  job  of  selling  today, 
and  we  recognize  that  we  must  be  a 
paper  that  appeals  to  the  subscriber, 
rather  than  to  those  few  who  are  pub¬ 
lishing  it.” 

Howard  Parish,  business  manager, 
Washington  Daily  News — "Them  was 
wise  words  you  spoke  to  Virginia 
writers.  Pity  more  m.e.’s  don’t  take 
news  cues  from  readers  instead  of 
depending  upon  personal  likes  and 
dislikes.  If  they  did,  many  business 
office  and  circulation  headaches  would 
be  cured,  and  the  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  budget  wouldn’t  look  so  venom¬ 
ous.  I  enjoyed  every  word  of  your 
gospel.” 

Bert  Moses,  Rushville,  Ind. — “In 
these  days  when  highbrows  have  set 
journalism  on  the  hair-trigger,  it  is 
refreshing  to  have  somebody  come 
along  and  give  us  not  a  little  com¬ 
mon  sense,  but  a  lot  of  it.  What 
you  say  is  so,  and  anybody  who  says 
what  is  so  stands  out  like  Mars  at 
perihelion,  and  almost  has  no  com¬ 
petition.  I  have  read  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  years,  but  can  recall  noth¬ 
ing  that  ever  got  in  between  its  col¬ 
umn  rules  that  carried  so  high  a 
percentage  of  good  old-fashioned  hoss 
sense  as  your  speech.  If  American 
journalism  had  more  Tom  Haneses 
America  would  have  damned  sight 
better  newspapers.” 

''E<ilteri«l  Writers  Sberid  Mb" 

Ed  E.  Herwig,  editmrial  writer,  Pitts¬ 


burgh  Sun-Telegraph — “Yoiu'  article 
in  EIditor  &  Pubusher  was  indeed  in¬ 
teresting  and  true.  The  editorial 
writer  should  go  out  and  mix  with 
people,  ask  questions  and  get  their 
viewpoints  and  also  those  viewpoints 
into  editorials.” 

William  C.  Barnes,  publisher,  Mar¬ 
tinsville  (Va.)  Daily  Bulletin — “After 
reading  your  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  talk  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  I  was 
more  regretful  than  ever  that  I  didn't 
get  to  Marion.  You  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  or  smashed  a  finger  trying.” 

''■■Ilsaya'*.  Says  Pearson 

Drew  Pearson,  co-Author  of  “Wash¬ 
ington  Merry-Go-Round” — “Just  saw 
your  swell  story  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  wanted  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  way,  in  my  opinion,  you 
hit  the  bullseye.” 

W.  L.  Ingersoll,  editorial  writer, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin — “*  •  •  It  seems 
your  experience  with  the  editorial 
page  has  been  a  pain  in  the  neck.  I 
don’t  believe  it  is  your  purpose  to 
abolish  it  You  would  seem  to  want 
reform  in  its  basic  style.  In  this  I 
am  with  you,  Tom,  to  the  end.  •  *  •  I 
have  often  wondered  why  some  edi¬ 
tor  didn’t  have  the  nerve  to  take 
‘Spain,’  ‘CThina,’  and  ‘Mussolini’  off 
page  one  imtil  some  real  news  breaks 
about  them.  •  •  •  Fear  of  the  other 
papers,  and  lack  of  desirable  self¬ 
acting  courage,  seems  to  explain  it.” 

F.  R.  Ullrey,  former  copy  reader, 
Milwaukee  Journal — “In  accordance 
with  your  code,  I  have  learned  what 
readers  want  in  a  newspaper  from 
soda  jerkers,  deck  hands,  lawyers, 
business  men,  waiters,  factory  work¬ 
ers  and  farmers.  •  •  •  In  all  too 
many  cases,  I  foimd  dissatisfaction 
with  what  we,  as  newspapermen,  have 
been  offering.” 


GUILDSMEN  JOIN 
LEFTWINGERS 

Seattle  Group  Aiiiliates 
With  Political  Faction 

(By  tcirgragh  to  Kdito«  X-  I’i'blisher) 

Seattle,  Aug.  25 — In  line  with  t'-ie 
“independent  political  action”  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  St.  Louis  convention, 
Seattle  newspaper  guildsmen  voted 
Friday  to  join  the  Washing  on  Com¬ 
monwealth  Federation,  left  wing  po¬ 
litical  faction  of  western  Washington. 
The  vote  was  63  to  7.  Motion  to  affili 
ate  with  the  federation  was  made  by 
the  Seattle  Star  unit  now  on  strike. 
Members  of  the  Star  unit  said  they 
had  received  strike  support  from  t  e 
federation. 

No  new  developments  were  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  Star  strike  controversy  this 
week  and  no  further  mass  picketing 
demonstrations  have  been  made.  H. 
Richard  Seller,  waiting  trial  on  charga 
of  rioting,  has  been  made  interna¬ 
tional  organizer  for  the  guild  in  t'ne 
Seattle  district. 

The  Everett  strike  situation  is  un¬ 
changed  and  no  new  negotiations 
have  been  entered  into.  Both  the 
Everett  Herald  and  Everett  News, 
evening  dailies,  were  suspended  in¬ 
definitely  Aug.  18  by  a  printers’  strike 
Twenty-four  typographical  memberj 
are  affected  by  the  strike  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  300  other  employes. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Best,  Herald  pub¬ 
lisher,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  tha‘ 
she  was  prepared  to  keep  the  Herald 
closed  indefinitely.  She  said  she 
would  not  and  could  net  meet  the 
demands — “so  excessive  that  it  canno 
be  met  in  justice  to  the  publishers 
and  the  business  interests  of  Everett.’ 
Publisher  Leonard  Diehl  of  the  News 
concurred  in  this  statement  and  also 
said  he  cancelled  all  wire  services 
and  features  and  was  prepared  for  a 
strike  of  indefinite  l«igth. 


E  D  I 

Helmets  Protect 
Shanghai  Newsmen 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  this 
week  revealed  the  extreme  difficulties 
and  dangers  facing  newspapermen, 
especially  cameramen,  in  Shanghai. 

The  dispatch  told  how  the  AP  pic¬ 
ture  bureau  there  was  totally  unpre¬ 
pared  for  such  an  emergency,  that 
materials  were  getting  low,  and  that 
an  “obliterated  ice  supply  caused 
technicians  untold  trouble  during 
present  high  temperatures  handling 
films.”  Apparently  only  Japanese 
cameramen  are  working  behind  the 
Jap  lines,  but  the  dispatch  said  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  being  encountered  on  the 
Chinese  side,  as  “Sinos  are  far  stricter 
now  than  in  1932  regarding  who  ob¬ 
serves  their  positions.” 

A  bit  of  “cablese”  telling  of  camera¬ 
men  wearing  steel  helmets  and  bullet 
proof  vests  in  the  shell  tom  areas 
follows: 

“Associated  cameramen  hourly  risk¬ 
ing  lives  obtaining  pictorial  record 
Sino-Jap  war.  EquippiMl  steel  helmets 
two  occasions  bullet  proof  vests  offset 
extraordinarily  pregnant  dangers 
corps  photographers  half  dozen  na¬ 
tionalities  in  bringing  iminterrupt- 
edly  pictures  telling  sometimes  more 
forcefully  than  words  what  going  on 
here.  Staff  consists  American,  British, 
Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Turkish 
photographers  who  under  excitement 
events  also  sharpest  determination 
record  films  vividest  images  hostilities 
daringly  entering  emerging  danger 
spots  continually.  Day  night  this  work 
going  on,  comprising  terrific  under¬ 
taking,  as  none  know  where  latest 
mass  killing  or  other  thrilling  or 
heart-rending  event  occur.  Associated 
men  sericing  watch  every  corner  this 
huge  amphitheater  war.  When  Sinos 
bombed  Nanking  Road  wrecking  Ca¬ 
they  Palace  Hotels  killing  himdreds. 
Associated  cameramen  were  there 
before  debris  ceased  falling  from  blast. 
One  Associated  staffer  happened  re¬ 
turning  another  deadly  job  nearby 
when  planes  flashed  over  Cathay  Ho¬ 
tel  hurled  death  groimdward  Associ¬ 
ated  inrushing  while  dead  dying  un¬ 
touched  smoke  debris  filled  a'r.” 

■ 

Howard  Succeeds  Weller 
on  Minneapolis  Star 

Promotion  of  Sam  Howard  from 
sales  manager  to  national  adver'ising 
manager  was  announced  this  week  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star  when  Truman  D. 
Weller  resigned  the  latter  post.  Mr. 
Weller  said  he  would  announce  a  new 
connection  in  the  near  future.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Star  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Howard  had  been  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
News. 

■ 

Dallas  News  to  Start 
Rotogravure  Section 

The  Dallas  (Texas)  News  will  be¬ 
gin  publication  of  a  new  Sunday  roto¬ 
gravure  section  Sept.  5.  The  general 
advertising  rate  is  45  cents  per  line. 
Standard  Rate  and  Data  reports  it  as 
a  member  of  the  Southern  Gravure 
Group  and  sold  in  combination  if  de¬ 
sired.  Minimum  space  r.o.p.  is  42 
lines.  Pages  are  seven  columns  wide 
by  287  lines  deep — 2,009  lines  to  the 
page. 

■ 

R.  P.  SCRIPPS  ILL 

Associates  of  Robert  P.  Scripps, 
president  of  the  Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers,  said  this  week  that  he 
went  to  a  hospital  in  Honolulu  Aug. 
21  for  an  examination.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  he  has  been  suffering  from 
a  minor  sinus  infection  and  that  he 
was  not  detained  for  treatment. 


TOR  &  PUBLlSHERi 

PACme  SHIPPING  FIRMS 
CANCEL  ADVERTISING 

War  Disrupts  Schedules, 
Booms  Oriental  Dailies 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  23-Hostilities 
between  China  and  Japan  in  the  Ori- 
ent  caused  direct  repercussions  i^ 
California  newspaper  advertising  !«. 
age  this  week  with  cancellation  of 
trans-Pacific  steamship  line  copy 

Due  to  disrupted  schedules,  both 
the  Dollar  Line  and  N.Y.K.  have 
halted  advertising  copy,  it  was  learned 
here.  Use  of  the  President  Hoover  of 
the  Dollar  Line  to  take  U.  S.  marines 
from  Manila  to  Shanghai  and  to  take 
American  refugees  from  China  has 
delayed  the  return  of  the  ship  for  at 
least  a  week  beyond  its  scheduled 
arrival  here. 

Throngs  kept  close  watch  on  San 
Francisco  Chinatown’s  foreign  -  Ian- 
guage  btilletins  outside  newspaper 
offices  this  week.  While  the  elden 
scan  editions  from  one  of  the  five 
Chinese-language  dailies,  help  rake 
funds  for  the  homeland  or  stand  im¬ 
passively  before  one  of  the  newspaper 
bulletin  boards.  Young  China  acti. 
Youthful  Chinese  distribute  cards 
urging  a  boycott  on  Japanese-owned 
stores  in  Chinatown. 

Chinese  political  conditions  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  number  of  newspapers 
appearing  daily  in  San  Francisco, 
liiey  are  the  Chinese  Natiotulw 
Daily,  Chinese  Times,  Chinese  World, 
Chung  Sai  Yat  Po  and  Young  Chm. 
San  Francisco’s  only  Japanese  dailww 
are  the  Japanese  American  News  and 
the  New  World-Sun  Daily.  The  five 
Chinese  dailies  report  a  total  of  444)00 
circulation.  The  two  Japanese  papen 
report  circulations  in  excess  of  18,000 
■ 

National  Roto  Up  83.9% 
in  July;  Local  Roto  Oil 

Chicago,  Aug.  25— A  phenomenal 
July  increase  in  national  rotogravure 
advertising — a  gain  of  239,383  lines,  or 
83.9  per  cent — aided  newspap«'  rots 
linage  to  show  a  total  increase  of 
212,197  lines,  or  39.6  per  cent,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  July  a  year  ago,  according 
to  figures  released  here  today  by 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation.  Local 
gravure  linage  showed  a  decrease  of 
27,185  lines,  or  10.9  per  cent  for  July. 

National  rotogravure  copy  totaW 
524,504  lines  last  month  as  compared 
with  285,122  lines  in  July,  1936.  Local 
gravure  declined  from  250,211  lines 
last  year  to  223,026  during  the  past 
month.  Total  roto  linage  in  news¬ 
papers,  however,  amounted  to  747,- 
530  lines  as  compared  with  535,333  for 
July  a  year  ago.  Monotone  continue! 
to  lead  over  color  roto  with  691994 
lines  in  monotone  and  52,536  in  color. 
■ 

INLAND  IN  CHICAGO 

Office  of  the  secretary  and  service 
manager  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  moved  to  Suite 
1040,  7  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
from  Madison,  Wis.,  in  accordance 
with  the  expansion  program  voted  by 
Inland  members  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  February.  “Inlanders  cMuing 
to  Chicago  will  find  helpful  conveni¬ 
ences  at  the  new  office  in  the  mem¬ 
bers’  library,”  John  L.  Meyer,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  association,  an¬ 
nounced.  ’The  Inland  office  telephone 
is  Central  4594.  Accompanying  Jfr 
Meyer  in  the  move  to  Chicago  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Canfield,  Inland  service  manager, 
and  the  headquarters  staff. 

■ 

FRANKFORT  RESUMES 

Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  throu^ 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York,  k 
resuming  newspaper  advertising  f« 
its  whiskies  after  a  three- month  va¬ 
cation. 


Scott  Presses  Fit  Any 
Requirement 

Scott  Presses,  composed  of  Standardized  Units,  Folders 
and  Paper  Feeds,  each  the  farthest  advanced  and  most 
efficient  of  its  kind,  are  not  confined  to  a  single  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  are  hnilt  in  either  ^‘'Straight-Unit”  or  ‘‘Multi- 
Unit”  arrangement  and  in  floor  fed,  balcony  or  mezzanine 
form. 

Not  being  limited  to  one  arrangement  hut  able  to  fur- 
nisJi  others  as  well,  allows  us  to  recommend  to  each  pur¬ 
chaser  the  best  arranged  press  equipment  for  his  particular 
requirements. 

The  large  number  of  successful  Scott  Press  Installations 
here  and  abroad — each  correctly  suited  to  its  environment 
— and  the  many  repeat  orders  received  by  us,  are  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  of  the  merit  of  our  recommendations. 

If  you  are  interested  in  pressroom  equipment,  tell  us 
your  requirements.  We  are  sure  to  meet  them  in  the  best 
and  most  effective  manner. 

Walter  Scott  & 

New  York 

230  West  4i8t  Street  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 


Co. 

Chicago 

1330  Monadnoek  Blk. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  waek  an  advartUing  claiiification  will  ba  analyzad  in 
thasa  columns.  Sinca  practically  all  advartising  finally  cantart 
on  a  ratail  outlat,  thasa  studias  should  bo  of  oqual  intarast 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advartisars. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  I  fO 

tion,  each  ad  either  had  a  picture  of  in  the  linage  in  this  classification,  a 
a  child  in  the  age  group  for  whom  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedl*  • 


No.  29.  Juvenile  Shoes 


IN  1930  THREE  AGE  GROUPS  in  the 
United  States  accounted  for  22%  of 
oiu:  entire  population.  These  age 
groups  were  divided  as  follows;  chil¬ 
dren  imder  one  year  of  age,  2,190,791; 
children  from  1  to  5  years,  11,444,390; 
and  those  from  5  to  9  years,  12,607,609. 
More  than  90%  of  this  group  require 
shoes  and,  without  exception,  every 
pair  that  is  bought  is  selected  by  a 
mother,  an  aunt,  a  grandmother  or  a 
grown  sister. 

Examine  any  100  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
30  days  and  you  will  find  that  the 
total  advertising  linage  devoted  to 
one-fifth  of  our  entire  population  will 
be  so  small  that  you  can  hardly  find  it 
Millions  of  pairs  of  shoes  are  bought 
for  these  children  and,  up  to  now, 
practically  nothing  has  been  done  to 
encourage  the  retailer,  specializing  in 
this  type  of  merchandise,  to  carry  on 
a  continuous  week-in  and  week-out 
advertising  schedule. 

Research  Necessary 
BEFORE  LAYING  OUT  A  PLAN  to 
solicit  a  schedule  of  advertising  for 
some  store  that  carries  this  line  of 
merchandise,  it  might  be  well  to  em¬ 
ploy  five  mothers  to  do  a  little  re¬ 
search  work  with  a  group  of  from 
500  to  1,000  mothers. 

Prepare  a  questionnaire  which 
might  include  these  questions:  Type 
of  home  (high,  medium,  or  low  rent) 
— how  many  children  (age,  sex)  — 
where  shoes  are  now  bought — average 
price  paid — how  long  do  present  shoes 
wear — ^have  children  any  foot  defects 
— who  is  the  famUy  doctor — ^when  did 
the  child  learn  to  walk,  etc.  With  this 
information,  it  is  possible  to  lay  out 
an  educational  copy  schedule  that 
might  be  divided  up  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  themes. 

For  Children  Learning  to  Walk 
THE  FIRST  CHILD  in  any  home  is 
always  the  center  of  attraction  to 
parents,  relatives  and  neighbors. 
Everyone  has  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  child  should  be  fed  and  reared 
and,  as  the  child  approaches  his  first 
birthday,  the  parents  are  over  anxious 
to  see  the  child  walk.  All  sorts  of 
toys  and  gadgets  are  used  for  the 
child  to  sit  in  and  in  many  instances 
a  wrong  posture  is  developed  because 
the  “waling  date”  has  been  prema¬ 
ture.  Warning  copy  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  cover  this  group.  Any  child 
specialist  can  give  you  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  necessary  when  parents 
are  warned. 

Children  from  One  to  Two 
AFTER  THE  CHILD  LEARNS  to 
walk  and  is  able  to  move  about  by 
himself,  many  mothers  neglect  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  a  child’s 
future  welfare  which  is  correctly 
fitted  shoes.  Here  again  the  loc^ 
child  specialist  can  tell  you  the  type 
of  shoes  which  should  be  worn  and 
can  give  helpful  suggestions  as  to  fit¬ 
ting.  You  cannot  quote  the  doctor 
directly  but  you  can  use  his  material 
in  the  preparation  of  your  copy. 

Children  from  Two  to  Five 

CHILD  SPECIALISTS  the  country 
over  have  been  emphasizing  for 


many  years  the  importance  of  the 
care  of  children  during  these  forma¬ 
tive  years. 

A  child  of  this  age — from  two  to 
five — often  finds  himself  neglected  if 
a  brother  or  a  sister  have  arrived. 


the  copy  was  prepared  or  a  shoe  that 
was  adapted  to  this  age  group.  Head¬ 
lines  such  as  these  were  used:  “A 
Baby’s  Shoe  with  Nature’s  Require¬ 
ments”;  “Baby’s  Feet  Created  Per¬ 
fect”;  “Mothers!  Care  for  Your  Baby’s 
Feet”;  “Demand  Proper  Shoes  for 
Yoiu:  Baby”;  “Baby’s  Feet — A  Moth¬ 
er’s  Problem”;  “A  Baby’s  Shoe  that 
Aids  Nature.”  For  the  second  group, 
headlines  like  these  were  used:  “The 
Critical  Shoe  Age — From  ’Two  to  Five 
Years”;  “Don’t  Neglect  the  Two  to 
Five  Year  Old  Foot.”  The  third  group 
had  headlines  like  these:  “Pay  Fifty 
Cents  More — Get  Fifty  Per  Cent  More 
Wear”;  “Boys  Five  to  Nine  Need 
Tough  Shoes”;  “Little  Girls  Five  to 
Nine  Need  Foot  Protection.” 

This  advertising,  now  in  its  eigh¬ 
teenth  month,  has  done  several  things. 


these  articles,  case  histories  of  m,. 
usual  classifications,  such  as  chil* 
dren’s  shoes,  make  powerful  sellini 
data  for  national  representatives^ 

■ 

Daily's  Crusade  Ends 
School  Brutalities 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telcgram-Netoi 
has  drawn  to  a  close  its  six-month 
crusade  against  politics  in  the  school 
system  of  Lynn,  and  in  particula 
against  brutality  which  the  newi- 
paper  discovered  in  one  of  the  un- 
graded  schools. 

Demanding  a  complete  probe  oi 
the  brutality  which  it  charged,  the 
Telegram-News  was  backed  by  Mayor 
J.  Fred  Manning.  In  a  sweeping  in- 
vestigation,  during  which  two  mem- 


K  his  digestion  is  good  and  if  he 

**  iwii ui  luui lui,  luib  uuiic  SC vcrcu  uuiiiis.  _ _ -a-i.  1 

sl^ps  weU,  the  mother  is  inclmed  to  First,  it  has  changed  the  fitting  ser- 

take  too  many  thmgs  for  granted,  yjj.es  practically  every  shoe  store  hearmgs,^d  one  finally  resigned, 

ny  chU-  the  market  adver.  Witnesses  Were  heard.  A. 


During  these  three  years  many 
dren,  because  of  this  neglect,  develop 
bad  habits  in  eating  and  coimtless 
numbers  develop  foot  defects  that  do 
not  show  or  hold  them  back  until 
they  are  adults.  Proof  of  this  was 
shown  dramatically  when  the  United 
States  drafted  four  million  soldiers  in 
1917  and  1918.  Tliousands  learned 
that  the  cause  of  their  bad  arches  and 
bone  structure  could  be  traced  di¬ 
rectly  to  their  neglect  when  they  were 
from  two  to  five  years  of  age. 

Since  this  group  represented  over 
11  million  of  our  total  population  in 
1930,  more  than  half  of  all  the  copy 
prepared  for  the  stores  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  this  age  group. 

Children  from  Five  to  Nine 
THIS  AGE  GROUP  is  probably  the 
most  destructive  of  any  group  of 
children.  Boys  in  particular  take  a 
pride  in  deliberately  scuffing  their 
shoes.  Almost  any  shoe  dealer  can 
prove  to  you  that  the  parents  will 
save  in  the  long  nm  if  they  spend 
50  cents  to  $1  more  per  pair  for  the 
shoes  that  this  age  group  wears.  Yet 
the  average  parent  is  inclined  to  buy 
low  priced  shoes  on  the  theory  that 
“Well,  they  wear  them  out  so  fast  it 
doesn’t  m^e  any  difference  what  we 
get  them.”  Copy  that  is  prepared  for 
this  group  should  emphasize  wear 
first,  fit  second,  and  price  third.  In 
1930  this  group  represented  1214  mil¬ 
lion  of  our  entire  population  so  that 
it  forms  a  very  large  market  in  any 
community. 

Size  of  Ads 

EIGHTEEN  MONTHS  AGO  a  daily 
in  a  trading  market  of  200,000  peo¬ 
ple  developed  a  campaign  built  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  this  article. 
’The  ads  were  laid  out  four  inches  on 
a  single  column  and,  without  excep- 


the  market.  Second,  this  adver¬ 
tiser  reports  an  increase  of  over  60% 
in  his  gross  business;  and  third,  his 
advertising  costs  have  diminished 
each  month  on  a  percentage  basis 
even  though  he  has  been  spending 
twice  as  much  money  as  he  spent 
originally. 

Enlist  Women's  Clubs 
ONCE  A  MONTH  a  little  proof  sheet 
showing  some  of  the  best  copy  that 
has  appeared  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  women’s 
clubs  in  your  market  telling  them 
about  your  fitting  service. 

As  has  been  proven  in  many  other 
classifications,  a  leader  who  starts  out 
to  advertise  some  special  service  such 
as  the  fitting  of  (diildren’s  shoes  is 
soon  followed  by  competitors  and  the 
net  result  is  a  very  healthy  increase 


a  result  of  the  probe,  the  prinapd 
of  the  school  and  two  teachns,  all 
men,  were  found  guilty  of  brutalitiet 
The  principal  was  demoted,  two 
teachers  transferred,  and  finally  the 
entire  school  was  abolished. 

When  the  school  committee  had 
closed  its  secret  probe,  the  Telegram- 
News  obtained  the  entire  nflkjil 
transcript  of  the  proceeding  which  it 
publish^,  day  by  day,  over  a  period 
of  more  than  three  months. 

■ 

BUYS  FOURTH  PLANE 

Gannett  Newspapers  have  acquired 
a  new  Stinson  Reliant  plane  for  uk 
by  reporters  and  photographers.  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  gets  an  older  Re¬ 
liant  which  the  new,  faster  ship  re¬ 
places.  ’The  new  plane  is  the  fourth 
ship  these  papers  have  purchased. 


[•M 


Here's  How 

.  .  .  yes,  here's  how  Louis¬ 
ville  maintains  its  position 
among  the  best  markets  of 
the  nation.  .  .  .  Industry  and 
agriculture  are  both  prosper¬ 
ing  in  this  section.  Whiskey 
production  in  Kentucky  is 
over  one  half  the  national 
output  and  Louisville  has  ad¬ 
vanced  from  23rd  to  17th 
among  the  cities  of  the 
nation  in  value  of  manufac¬ 
tures  .  .  . 

Courtetr-BTournal 
The  Louisville  Times 

WH  AS 


Th«  Oklahoman  and  Timas  mainfain  fhair  own  naM 
buraau  in  Washington!  Haadad  by  Harold  Muallar, 
staff  aditorial  writar  and  political  obsarvar,  this  buraau 
furnishad  raadars  with  naws  of  tha  nation’s  politics, 
interpratad  from  an  Oklahoma  angla.  Bacausa  of 
this,  raadars  accaptad  tha  Oklahoman  and  Timas  dis- 
patchas  from  tha  racant  Congrassional  sassion  at 
thair  own. 

And,  so  throughout  tha  antira  Oklahoman  and 
Timas  raportorial  machina,  "looking  at  it"  from  tha 
raadars’  angla  is  paramount. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


THt  OKLAHOMA  tUSLISHINC  C 


W  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  •  MISTLETOE  EXPRESS  •  RADIO  ' 
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IN  TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News  Market 
Is  Ahead  of  23  States ! 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Western  New  York*8  Greatest  Newspaper  '  ) 

National  Reprcsantativcs — KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

NEW.  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  BOSTON  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  ATLANTA  —  DETROIT 


Here  is  a  market  that  fits  your  sales 
plans  like  a  glove!  Responsive  audi¬ 
ence,  bountiful  payrolls,  stabilization  of 
income  due  to  wide  diversification  in 
industries  all  contribute  toward  mak¬ 
ing  the  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
Market  a  merchandiser's  dream. 

Here  is  a  "natural'  for  profitable 
merchandising.  The  eight  counties  of 
Western  New  York,  although  small  in 
area,  do  more  retail  business  than  any 
one  of  23  state  markets.  Retail  sales 
figures  given  by  the  federal  census  of 


1 935  prove  how  good  this  market  really 
is.  In  '35  retail  volume  exceeded  $381  ,- 
683,000,  leading  entire  states,  includ¬ 
ing  Maine,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia 
and  others. 

The  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
Market  should  be  in  your  selling  plan, 
for  it  is  a  market  that  can  be  covered 
economically,  sold  easily,  and  the  big 
buying  power  of  its  audience  is  a 
known  factor.  Then,  too,  the  BUFFALO 
EVENING  NEWS  gives  comprehensive 
coverage  at  low  cost.  It  presents  a 
superior  sales  combination. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bureau  of  Census  retail  trade 
survey  of  1935  shows  that  retail  sales 
in  the  eight  counties  that  comprise  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  Market  were 
greater  than  in  any  one  of  these  states: 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


New  Hampshire 
New  Mexico 
North  Dakota 
Oregon 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Utah 
Vermont 
West  Virginia 
Wyoming 


I 


NEWSPICTURES 


INC 


Macy  &  Co.  did  not  attempt  to  com¬ 
mercialize  this  event  nor  did  Macy’s 
obtain  any  publicity  other  than  the 
mention  of  Mr.  Sarg.”  However,  it 
read:  “In  the  last  analysis,  through 
press,  radio  and  newsreels,  Nantucket 
will  be  placed  before  100,000,000 
people.  Next  'Hianksgiving  Day  the 
‘Nantucket  Sea  Monster’  will  be  seen 
by  millions  in  New  York  City.” 


Sale  of  Paper  Upheld 
In  Labor  Injunction 

Picketing  was  forbidden  but  specific 
exception  was  noticed  in  a  recent 
Oakland,  Cal.,  court  ruling  that  the 
sale  of  the  East  Bay  Journal,  a  labor 
newspaper,  near  a  struck  plant  was 
not  to  be  stopped.  Superior  Judge 
John  D.  Murphy  of  Alameda  County 
issued  a  temporary  injunction  against 
picketing  at  the  C.  K.  Williams  &  Co. 
paint  plant  in  Emeryville,  Cal.,  on  the 
AFTER  RECEIVING  untold  front  page  Rowland  Hussey  Macy  who  was  born  groimd  that  the  company  had  no  dis- 
space  around  the  country,  the  Nan—  there  in  1822^  and  that  several  people  pute  with  its  employes.  On  insistence 
tucket  Island,  Mass.,  sea  serpent  which  were  enlisted  in  the  scheme  including  of  V.  L.  Kaye  union  lawyer  the  jurist 


‘‘ACME  TELEPHOTt) 
mat  service  is  the  ai* 
swer  to  our  desire  to 
provide  readers  with 
a  complete  story  oi 
every  worthwhile  newi 
event  while  it  is  stiQ 
‘news.’ 


SEA  SERPENT"  PUBUCITY  STUNT  EXPOSED 


‘•WE  DID  not  hesitate 
to  sign  with  Acme 
when  this  service  be¬ 
came  available  and  we 
like  it. 


“WE  THINK  it  is 
‘something’  to  be  able 
to  publish  a  picture  of 
some  big  news  event 
simultaneously  with 
the  news  story.  Acme 
makes  this  possible, 
and  we  believe  our 
readers  appreciate  this 
wonderful  service.” 


A  letter  from 

A.  L.  VVRIGLEY, 
General  Manaccr, 
FREMONT  DAILY  NEll. 

Fremont,  Ofek 


I  of  all  WANT-AD  adver-  ■ 
tieing  placed  in  Newark  H 
newspapers  during  the  H 
first  seven  months  of  1937  H 
appeared  in  The  Newark  H 
Evening  News,  compared  H 
with  56%  the  correspond-  H 
ing  period  of  1936.  News’  H 
linage  volume  was  H 
139%  greater  than  the  I 
second  newspaper’s,  521%  H 
greater  than  the  third’s;  H 
the  fourth  showed  a  loss.  H 
Already  dominant.  News  H 
influence  in  the  North  ^ 
Jersey  area  still  grows!  kJ 


More  Letters  . . . 

The  Herald  Tribune 
Home  Institute  is  an¬ 
swering  50%  more 
requests  from  readers 
for  information  and 
advice  this  year  than 
last. 


NEWARK 

NEW  JEISEY 


'Qlu/ayi  IQcocheff  diome 


NEW  YORK 

Xeralb  tribune 


226  E.  42d  St.,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
W.  3d  8i  Lakeside,  Cleveland 
Daily  News  Bldg..  San  Francte 


O’MARA  &  ORMbBEE,  Ceiaera/  Advrrtiamg  Rrprr»rmtmtn>r$. 

New  York,  iJucoga.  l>etroa,  Boston,  Saa  Eraocisoo,  Los  Angeles,  AtUnu. 


/ 
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Something  to  Remember  as  the  Sun  Goes  Down 


L4ST  YEAR  there  were  some  6,500  more 
V  deaths  in  automobile  accidents  during  the 
hours  of  dusk  and  darkness  than  during  the  hours 
of  daylight. 

Which  means  that  the  chances  of  being 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  go  up  as  the 
sun  goes  down. 

The  figures  clearly  indicate  that  what  may 


be  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed  for  daytime  driv¬ 
ing  is  often  dangerous  at  night.  Too  often,  the 
driver  is  unable  to  stop  within  the  range  of  his 
own  headlights. 

Facts  like  these  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  man  or  woman  who  drives  a  car.  They 
call  for  greater  emphasis  on  the  warning: 

SLOW  DOWN  AT  SUNDOWN ! 


Published  in  the  Interest  of  Public  Safety  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHErIfO 


A.  P.  Xewsphot<fc 


1 


— a  beaf  of  tremendous  magnitude  with  the  first  photographs  of  the  Battle  1 
Shanghai,  rushed  by  Clipper  to  San  Francisco  last  Tuesday.  Transmitted  by 
REPHOTO,  subscribers  from  coast  to  coast  presented  these  remarkable  pictures 
ie  the  battle  continued  as  news. 


No  other  news  photo  service  had  Shanghai  battle  pictures  on  the  Clipper.  The 
Clipper  will  arrive  seven  days  later. 


NEWS  PHOTO  SERVICE 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHErIfO 


Skoxt  "Ta.ka± 


“NEWSPAPER  WORLD"  of  London, 
checking  on  a  story  involving  the 
King  reports: 

‘"nie  King  had  lunch  at  his  boys’ 
holiday  camp  at  Southwold  on  Tues¬ 
day.  The  menu  was  ‘varied,’  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  London  press: 

"Daily  Telegraph:  Lamb  chops,  po¬ 
tatoes,  peas,  gooseberries  and  custard; 

“Evening  News:  Roast  lamb  and 
vegetables,  gooseberries  and  custard; 

“Daily  Express:  Roast  beef  and  veg¬ 
etables;  gooseberries  and  custard; 

“Evening  Standard:  Stewed  steak 
and  carrots,  butter  beans,  greengage 
tart  and  custard; 

“Daily  Mail;  Roast  lamb  and  goose¬ 
berries; 

“News  Chronicle:  Lamb  chops, 
green  peas,  boiled  potatoes,  gooseber¬ 
ries  and  custard.’’ 

■ 

IT  WAS  A  CUSTOM  in  the  old  Omaha 
Daily  News  office  to  secure  church 
bulletins  in  advance  and  rewrite  items 
from  them  for  the  Saturday  Church 
Page.  A  new  church  editor  discovered 
a  long  yam  about  an  election  of 
church  officers  in  the  biggest  church 
in  town  (wherein  the  boss’  wife  was 
a  pillarette).  The  City  Ed  snagged 
it,  and  slapped  the  yarn  on  page  one. 
The  publisher  let  out  a  whoop  you 
could  hear  for  a  mile  when  he  saw 
the  story.  The  editor  had  overlooked 
an  agate  line  over  the  Church  Bulle¬ 
tin  story  which  read  "Thirty  Years 
Ago  Today.”  All  27  persons  we 
“elected"  that  afternoon  had  been 
dead  for  many  years. 

■ 

A  PERFECTLY  CORRECT  but  rather 
amusing  headline  appeared  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Telegraph  reporting 
the  appointment  of  Carl  E.  Swindler 
as  head  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.  sales  office  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

It  read: 

SWINDLER  TO  HEAD 
J.  &  L.  TULSA  OFFICE 

■ 

FORMER  MEMBERS  of  the  local  sUfI 
of  St.  Louis  Times,  which  several 
years  ago  was  absorbed  to  become 
part  of  the  Star-Times,  still  laugh 
over  an  incident  back  in  1922,  when 
the  city  editor  was  on  the  sick  list 
and  his  assistant  took  over  the  desk. 

One  of  the  junior  leg  men  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  what  he  presumed  would 
be  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  by  call¬ 
ing  in  20  minutes  late  for  his  early 
morning  assignment  the  first  day.  A 
mild  rebuke  did  no  good,  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  he  was  30  minutes  late  and 
the  third  day  had  to  be  routed  out  of 
bed.  Being  still  a  bit  under  the 
sporific  influence  of  “Old  Man  Shut- 


A  new  check-up  of  83 
typically  better  class 

Apartment 

Hotels 

in  New  York  shows  that 
The  Sun  has  more  readers 
in  them  than  any  other 
evening  newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 


eye,”  he  informed  the  acting  city  edi¬ 
tor  he  was  tired  of  newspaper  work 
and,  more  emphatically,  of  the  said 
acting  city  editor,  to  whom  he  sug¬ 
gested  a  long,  hot  journey. 

Losing  a  cub  was  nothing  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  morning’s  serenity,  thought 
the  assistant  city  editor,  until  he  re¬ 
ported  the  incident  to  the  m.e.  an 
hour  later  and  was  explosively  in¬ 
formed  that  he  had  permitted  the 
paper’s  only  unsalaried  reporter  to 
quit.  A  bit  of  cajoling  restored  the 
cub’s  journalistic  ambitions,  however, 
and  he  returned  to  work  at  his  old 
“salary.” 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 


industrial  publications.  INC. 

CHICAGO 

PUBLISHERS  OF  FIVE  PUBLICATIONS 
IN  THE  BUILDING  FIELD 


In  Semi-Annual  Newspaper  Linage  Table.  Published  Aug.  7 

Corrected  figures  have  been  furnished  by  the  following  newspapers  to 
be  substituted  for  previously  published  reports  of  their  semi-annual  (Jan 
1-June  30,  1937)  linage: 


Display 


Cl«tssi* 


BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  for  a  while 
had  a  copy  desk  rule  against  using 
the  word  “local”  in  the  sense  of  a 
local  woman,  or  local  store,  etc.,  the 
idea  being  that  the  word  was  mean¬ 
ingless  because  all  things  are  local 
in  a  sense.  The  copy  reader  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  substitute  the  name  of  the 
appropriate  city  or  town.  The  rule 
was  changed  when  a  conscientious, 
and  perhaps  nodding,  desk  man,  han¬ 
dling  a  story  about  an  operation  in 
New  York,  said  the  doctor  worked 
under  a  “New  York  anesthetic.” 


City 

Paper 

lished  Linafe 

National 

Local 

fled 

Hattie  Creek  (Mich.). 

Enquirer  &  \eivs. 

.  (e) 

2.69L>.:M4 

357,490 

1,950,666 

•:'-4.800 

19,378 

Sunday  edition. 

.  .  (s) 

559.426 

52.318 

409.080 

''8  028 

Total . 

.  (es) 

3,251.770 

409,808 

2. .359.746 

462.828 

19.378 

6.21* 

95,484 

Dubuque  (la.) . 

Klkhart  (Ind.) . 

.Catholic  Tribune. 

.  (es) 

116.948 

.57,254 

33.97.3 

19.50.5 

Truth  . 

.  .(e) 

2.110.48:1 

315.123  l.Ml.TQS  233.562 
(l,«eKal  included  in  local 

PeterlKwouKh  <  Dnt . ) . 

Examiner  . 

. .  (e) 

1.673.173 

510.015 

925,492 

2:i7  666 

Sprin^held  (111.) .  .  .  . 

.  .state  Retti  tter  . . 

.  .(e) 

3.280..571 

575.293 

l.!K)6,9:i0 

;1'''6.498 

431,850 

1.311 

433.1*1 

7.812 

26,1)0* 

Sunday  edition 

.  (s) 

789,564 

60,(H)2 

627,969 

l*'.i.382 

Total . 

.  (es) 

4,070,1.35 

6.36,195 

2.5.34,816) 

46.5  880 

Santa  Ana  (Calif  )  . 

.Journal . 

.  .(e) 

1,573.390 

1.38,726 

1.262.884 

16.1.968 

Tan  pa  (Fla.) . 

Tribune . 

.  (m) 

2,719.262 

868.070 

1.106,0.56 

719.894 

Sunday  edition 

.  .  .(s) 

1.128.0.16 

190,1.34 

721.7a) 

214  .5.36 

Total . 

.  (n:s) 

3.847.298 

1,0.58,204 

1.854.664 

9344:10 

The  following  errors  have  been  noted  and  are  corrected  thus: 


lyouisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times  were  published  jointly  from  Jan.  25  to  Feb.  5,  not  fr.jm  Feb 
1  to  Feb.  5.  due  to  AoimI  conditions. 


Tacoma  vSunday  Ledger  &  Xews-Tribune  fitfures  were  inadvertently  omitted,  and  shfMild  Ije  added 
[>  the  KvenioK  Xews-Tribune  totals,  as  follows;  ^ 


City  and  Paper 

Ivcd^er  &  News-Tribune 


Retail 

Display 


General  Automotive  Financial  Total  Ad- 

Display  Display  Display  Classified  vertisinK 

384,926  140.383  97.642  16.407  :K)9.505  mm 


OXYDOL  PROGRAM 


PRICE  LAW  EFFECTIVE 


IT'S  A  TALE  concerning  an  editor 
who  once  operated  one  of  St.  John’s 
(Arizona)  two  weekly  newspapers. 
He  had  gotten  out  his  paper  one  Fri¬ 
day  and  then  busied  himself  with 
“social  duties,”  which  involved  com¬ 
muning  with  John  Barleycorn. 

When  the  next  Friday  came  along 
and  no  preparation  had  been  made 
for  publication,  the  editor  went  into 
the  composing  room  and  had  a  printer 
set  a  single  line: 

“Reprinted  by  special  request,”  and 
let  the  previous  week’s  pages  roll. 


Procter  &  Gamble,  through  Blackett- 
Sample-Hiunmert,  Chicago  agency,  is 
starting  a  Polish-language  news  pro¬ 
gram  of  interest  to  women  for  Oxydol. 
■The  program  began  Aug.  16  over 
WJBK.  Detroit.  The  foreign-language 
division  of  Van  Cronkhite  Associates. 
Inc.,  Chicago,  is  handling  the  new 


Oxydol  program  which  is  understood 
to  be  a  test  program  for  the  sponsor. 


Cut  prices  on  many  nationally 
known  trade-marked  products  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  soon 
in  Oklahoma,  where  a  new  fair  trade 
practices  act  went  into  effect  Aug.  9, 
The  law  is  modeled  after  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  statute,  and  authorizes  manu¬ 
facturers  to  put  minimum  prices  on 


their  products,  below  which  no  re¬ 
tailer  may  go. 


BILL  HILL,  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 

Democrat  editorial  writer,  used  to 
be  a  city  editor  and  has  always  had 
the  reputation  for  being  imperturbed. 
One  day  a  slightly-daft  stranger  came 
in  to  the  office.  A  reporter  stopped 
him  before  he  got  to  Bill,  but  couldn’t 
hold  him. 

He  pushed  by  the  reporter  and  the 
latter  tagged  along.  Bill  looked  up 
into  the  stranger’s  face. 

“He's  got  a  story,”  said  the  re¬ 
porter  breathlessly  by  way  of  giving 
Bill  the  tip-off.  “The  world  is  com¬ 
ing  to  an  end  and  Jesus  Christ  is 
coming  to  Little  Rock.” 

"That’s  right,”  said  the  man. 
“Now - 

“My  friend,”  Hill  interrupted,  “we 
are  protected.  If  Christ  comes  to 
Little  Rock  I  think  the  Associated 
Press  will  take  care  of  it.”  It  seemed 
to  satisfy. 


ThaVs  the  TRIBLIVE'S 
Advertising  Lineage 
Figure  from  January 
1  to  July  !tl9  1937, 
compared  to  the 
same  period  of  1939. 


Edituk  &  PuBLiSHEi  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  acceptetl  ami  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  l)e  returned. 


You  know  the  an- 
swer,  Mr.  Merchants 
RESULTS! 


And  In 
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Alone  .  .  . 

the  TRIBUNE 
GAINED 
223,101  lines 
while  the 
HERALD 
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and  the 

NEWS 

LOST 
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Estimates  based  on  the  latest  Federal  Reserve  and  U.  S.  Census  of 
Business  figures  show  that  purchases  of  household  appliances  and 
furniture  in  New  York  State  will  total  at  least  $249,208,400  this 
year.  This  is  30%  higher  than  sales  in  1933. 

More  furniture,  more  household  appliances,  more  automobiles, 
more  clothing  and  food  is  sold  in  New  York  State  than  in  any 
other  one  market  in  the  country.  And  this  concentrated  popula¬ 
tion  of  14,000,000  people  have  more  money  to  spend  than  in  any 
year  since  1929.  How  to  reach  them?  That’s  easy — use  news¬ 
papers. 

For  especially  attractive  markets  with  distinctive  purchasing 
power  ask  for  information  and  the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers 
listed  helow. 

Phone  or  write  to  them  or  their  national  representatives. 


*  FOR  RESULTS  USE  THESE  ISEW  YORK  PAPERS  * 


^Albany  Knickerbocker  News  (K) 

Amsterdam  Recorder  Democrat  (K) 

Auburn  Citiaen  Advertiser  (E) 

Batavia  News  (E) 

RInKhamton  Press  (E) 

RulTalo  Courier-Express  <M) 

RnlTaio  Courier-Express  (S) 

CominK  Eveninc  Leader  (E) 

Cortiand  Standard  (E) 
tElmira  Star  Gaxette  Si  Advertiser 
(M«E) 

t Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
THempstead-Freeport  Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star  (E) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  Si  Johnstown  Herald  A 
I-eader-Repobllcan  (M&E) 

Herkimer  Telegram  (E) 
tithaca  Journtd  News  (E) 

Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 

Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) 

Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 

I^kport  I’nion-Sun  Si  Journal  (E) 

JMalone  Telegram  (E) 

Mamaroneek  Times  (E) 

*t.  A’emon  Argus  (E) 

(E)  Evening  newspapers.  (M)  Morning  news 
newspapers  sold  In  combination,  t  Nassau  C< 
I  Bold  in  combination  only. 


tNewburgh-Heacun  News  (E) 
*New  Kochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
Norwich  Sun  (E) 

Niagara  Falls  Gaxette  (E) 
tOgdensburg  Journal  (E) 

Dneonta  Star  (M) 

’Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 
Port  Jervis  I'nion  Gazette  (E) 
•Port  Chester  Item  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  Star  &  Eagle  News 
(E&.M) 

•Peekskill  Star  <E) 

^Rochester  Times  I’nion  (E) 
^Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
(M&’S) 

Rome  Sentinel  (E) 

^Saratoga  Springs  Saratoglan  (E) 
Syracuse  Post  Standard  (M&S) 
•Tarrytown  News  (E) 

DThe  Troy  Record  (M) 

BThe  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 
tl'tica  Ohserver-Dispatch  (E&S) 
tl'tica  Press  (AI) 

•White  Plains  Reporter  <E) 
•Vonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 


i.  (8)  Sunday  newspapers.  •  Westchester 
(Met.  L.  1.).  t  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc. 


IVEW  YORK 

1st  UV  POPU1.ATIOIV 
1st  IN  WEALTH 
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THE  INDELIBLE  RECORD  OF  G-E  PERFORMANCE 


THE  trend  to  acquire  new  pressroom 
equipment  continues.  In  recent 
months,  fifteen  newspaper  publishers 
have  ordered  G-E  press-drive-and- 
control  systems. 

You,  too,  can  rely  upon  the  General 
Electric  double-motor  drive  system  for 
co-ordinated  performance  of  the  entire 
press  installation.  The  recent  selection 
of  General  Electric  equipment  for  the 
newspapers  here  pictured,  plus  the 
performance  of  hundreds  of  other  G-E 
press-drive -and-control  systems,  is 
evidence  of  the  superior  operation, 
performance,  and  flexibility  of  this 
system. 

The  G-E  system  operates  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  complete  installations — 
presses,  reels,  tensions,  and  pasters — 
manufactured  by  any  press  manu¬ 
facturer. 


New  Additions  to  the  C-E  Roil  Call 


U.  S.  and  Canada 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  State  Times  and  Advocate.  G-E  Sales  and 
Service:  New  Orleans. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Scioto  Gazette.  G-E  Sales  and  Service: 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati. 

London,  Ont.,  Free  Press.  Canadian  G-E  Sales  and  Service: 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  Commercial.  G-E  Sales  and  Service:  Pine 
Bluff  and  St.  Louis. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Press.  G-E  Sales  and  Service:  Pittsburgh. 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  News  and  Observer.  G-E  Sales  and  Service: 
Raleigh  and  Atlanta. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Herald  and  Journal.  G-E  Sales  and  Service: 
Atlanta. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Ameryka  Echo.  G-E  Sales  and  Service:  Toledo 
and  Cleveland. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Sun.  Canadian  G-E  Sales  and  Service: 
Vancouver. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Sun  and  Gazette- Bulletin.  G-E  Sales  and 
Service:  Philadelphia. 

Foreign 

Havana,  Cuba,  El  Pais.  General  Electric  Cubana,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Quito,  Ecuador,  El  Comercio.  Guayaquil  Agencies  Co., 
Guayaquil. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  El  Mundo.  International  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  San  Juan. 


Johannesburg,  S.  Africa,  Johannesburg  Star.  South  African 
General  Electric  Co.,  Johannesburg. 

Montevideo,Uruguay,E7Pais.  General  Electric, S.  A., Montevideo. 
It  will  pay  you  to  call  in  the  G-E  printing-equipment  specialist 
—  get  in  touch  with  the  G-E  office  in  your  locality.  General 
Electric,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


Advantages  of  the  C-E  Press- 
Drive-and-Control  System 


6.  Equipment  that  conserves  space,  thereby  making  valuable 
room  available  for  other  purposes. 


1.  Superior  press  performance  and  flexibility  of  operation, 
made  possible  by  the  broad  experience  of  General  Electric. 
Complete  equipment,  engineered  to  the  individual  requirements 
of  your  plant. 

2.  Greatest  degree  of  safety  for  pressmen,  presses,  and  electric 
equipment. 

3.  Simple  and  easy  to  install  and  operate  because  of  simplicity 
of  design  and  construction. 

4.  Low  operating  cost  and  maintenance  expense  because  of 
reliability  and  sound  design. 

5.  Service  from  a  responsible,  reliable  manufacturer,  available 
from  offices  more  conveniently  located  than  those  of  any  other 
electrical  manufacturer. 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


PROGRESSIVE  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS  MODERNIZE 
WITH  C-E  PRESS-DRIVE- 
AND-CONTROL  SYSTEMS 
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E  D  I 

FARMERS  PROSPER 

COMMEINT  IS  GUARDEDLY  optimistic  among 

the  seers  who  interpret  market  trends,  con¬ 
cerning  the  final  quarter  of  1937,  but  they  are 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  every  section  of  the 
land  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  good  crops  at  fair 
prices.  Farmers  will  be  prosperous,  and  they 
will  have  money  to  spend. 

Perhaps  the  metropolitan  merchants  are  right 
in  warning  against  hope  of  a  large  increase  in 
retail  trade  as  a  result  of  this  solid  farm  income. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  farmer’s 
revenue  will  go  for  payments  for  farm  machinery, 
automobiles,  building  repairs,  etc.,  and  that  the 
stores  which  serve  his  daily  wants  will  get  no 
more  than  their  usual  quota.  Perhaps — but  it 
seems  imduly  pessimistic,  too  forgetful  of  those 
other  years  in  which  the  farmer  had  money  to 
spend,  and  spent  it. 

Granted  that  his  new  funds  will  go  for  things 
and  jobs  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  afford,  they 
will  come  with  short  delay  into  trade  channels. 

If  the  Big  Store  doesn’t  get  its  piece  direct  from 
the  farmer  in  October  and  November,  it  will  get 
a  new  share  from  the  factory-hand,  the  painter, 
the  automobile  merchant  in  Decnnber,  January 
and  February.  It  will  be  same  dollar,  not  badly 
worn  in  transit. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  we  have 
been  able  to  read  the  copy  from  the  nation’s  farm 
centres  without  wondering  what  bugs  it  con¬ 
cealed.  For  the  most  part,  there  are  none.  The 
staple  crops  are  probably  larger  than  they  have 
been  since  1929,  some  of  them  larger  than  ever 
in  history.  Prices  have  fallen  in  response,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  deprive  the  farmer  of  his  profit 
from  volume.  It  is  sound  prosperity,  bolstered  by 
a  minimum  of  Federal  hmds  this  year,  and  it  will 
work  its  way  through  trade  in  sound  fashion. 
We  don’t  h(^  for,  we  don’t  expect,  any  boom 
to  result,  but  we  do  commend  to  the  readers  of 
oiu*  second  section  this  week  the  prospect  of  good 
normal  business  these  next  four  months. 

THAT  BALANCED  BUDGET 

DEiSPITE  REPEATED  PROMISEIS  of  a  balanced 
budget  within  the  next  two  years,  today’s 
prospect  is  that  Uncle  Sam  will  finish  this  fiscal 
year  in  the  red  by  more  than  400  million.  The 
last  Congress  appropriated  1,250  millions  more 
than  in  1936  (except  for  the  soldier  bonus)  despite 
a  reduction  of  440  millions  in  relief  appro¬ 
priations. 

Responsibility  for  the  increased  outlays  is 
divided  between  the  White  House  and  Congress, 
we  learn  from  Elditorial  Research  Reports.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  pushed  enactment  of  the  housing  bill, 
authorizing  appropriations  of  more  than  500  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  next  three  years.  Guarantee  of  12- 
cent  cotton  will  cost  millions  more.  Congress 
passed  over  the  Presidential  veto  the  bill  to  limit 
farm  loan  interest  rates  to  3%%,  at  a  cost  of 
30  millions  this  year.  Congress  raised  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  cost  16  millions  above  administra¬ 
tion  estimates.  The  President  vetoed  a  5  millions 
appropriation  for  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  but 
Congress  later  gave  that  project  3  millions  and 
put  out  cmother  1,500,000  for  the  San  Francisco 
Fair.  The  veterans  also  fared  well. 

The  U.  S.  A.  is  engaged  in  a  fancy  armaments 
race  with  a  crazy  world — spending  nearly 
$1,000,000,000  a  year  for  national  defense.  We 
have  to  meet  about  the  same  amount  in  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  half  of  which  is  for  past  wars. 
Relief  costs  run  1,500  millions.  Those  are  solid 
chunks  of  money,  but  they  may  represent  less 
waste  than  some  of  the  unnoticed  little  items. 

This  story  can  be  told,  without  political  animus. 

It  should  be  told,  factually  and  with  interpretation, 
if  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  myriad  of 
governmental  spending  agencies  are  to  realize  that 
the  taxpayer’s  purse  has  a  bottom.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  an  electorate  awakened  to  the  ways 
in  which  its  money  is  being  spent  and  the  devious 
manner  of  its  collection  will  initiate  another  cycle 
in  our  history — a  wide  and  deep  movement  toward 
an  equitable  and  comprehensible  system  of  de¬ 
fraying  the  cost  of  its  many  governments. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


RIAL 


Lord,  I  believe;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief; 
Mark,  IX;  24. 


IN  THE  DAY'S  WORK 


TWO  NOTED  JOURNALIS’TS  were  wounded  and 
others  apparently  had  close  escapes  in  Shang¬ 
hai  Monday.  Anthony  James  Billingham  cmd 
Hallett  Abend  of  the  New  York  Times  were  not 
creeping  between  machine-gun  posts,  they  were 
on  a  prosaic  shopping  trip  for  a  pair  of  binoculars, 
when  a  bomb  turned  their  crowded  surroundings 
into  a  slaughteihouse.  Mr.  Billingham,  terribly 
wounded  by  shell  fragments,  gave  his  first  thought 
to  rescuing  a  Chinese  boy,  his  only  fellow  siu*- 
vivor  in  an  elevator  which  had  plimged  to  the 
bottom  of  its  shaft.  Mr.  Abend,  also  woimded, 
dashed  into  the  debris  to  seek  his  colleague. 

Another  correspondent,  Morris  J.  Harris  of  the 
AP,  had  just  left  the  bombed  store  with  an  armful 
of  pencils  and  stationery.  How  he  escaped  death, 
or  even  minor  injury,  is  an  unanswerable  question. 
Dropping  his  package  on  the  sidewalk,  he,  too, 
retiumed  to  the  inferno  that  had  been  a  great 
department  store.  His  eye-witness  story  may  be 
important  in  determining  the  origin  of  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  explosion.  Mr.  Billingham 
was  immediately  out  of  action,  but  Mr.  Abend, 
from  his  parked  car  at  the  nearby  curb,  judged 
that  an  aerial  bomb  had  struck  the  store.  Mr. 
Harris,  on  the  sidewalk  outside,  reports  hearing 
the  scream  of  a  descending  shell.  The  doomed 
himdreds  heard  the  approach  of  their  destroyer, 
he  says — a  phenomenon  not  associated  with  the 
fall  of  even  a  large  bomb.  Other  correspondents, 
not  so  close  to  the  scene,  apparently  believe  the 
bomb  story. 

What  the  civilized  powers  can  do,  in  their 
present  frame  of  mind,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  this  havoc  among  non-combatants,  is  not  yet 
clear.  Newspaper  correspondents  accept  such 
perils  as  part  of  their  day’s  work,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  an  improtected 
metropolis  should  be  exposed  to  them. 

If  the  disaster  to  those  who  could  not  leave, 
as  reported  for  the  world’s  press,  does  not  move 
what  remains  of  civilized  society  to  take  stronger 
measures  for  restraint  of  international  banditry, 
there  may  be  reason  to  believe  the  gloomy 
prophets  who  foresee  a  new  war  with  destruction 
of  the  world  as  we  know  it  as  the  inevitable  end. 


‘THAT  POSTAL  DEnCIT' 


AN  OKLAHOMA  EDITOR  was  moved  by  our  edi¬ 
torial  of  last  week  to  mail  us  a  contribution 
from  his  Congressman,  dispatched  to  constituents 
under  franked  postage.  Our  friend  wonders 
whether  the  postal  deficit  would  not  be  helped 
appreciably  by  depriving  zealoxis  public  servants 
of  free  use  of  the  mails  for  fence-mending.  It’s 
an  idea,  but  we  should  regard  it  as  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  the  gems  this  Solon 
sends  back  home  from  the  Washington  front. 

First,  he  lists  the  week’s  visitors,  all  registered 
at  his  office. 

Next,  a  prayerful  comment  on  the  Sino-Jap»anese 
conflict,  noting  the  labors  it  has  entailed  on 
parched  Washingtonians  and  also  the  fact  that  a 
previous  goodwill  tom:  had  familiarized  the  Con¬ 
gressman  with  Chinese  geography. 

Next,  two  paragraphs  on  the  unlamented  session 
of  Congress,  with  another  reference  to  Capital 
calorifics. 

In  conclusion,  this  bit  of  poesy: 


“Make  hay  while  the  sim  shines. 
Is  proper  advice. 

But  I’d  very  much  rather 
Be  cutting  some  ice.” 

Ho  hum. 


THE  GUILD  RECONSIDERS 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  GUILD  an- 
nounced  at  its  St.  Louis  convention  a  member, 
ship  increase  from  5,800  to  11,000  during  the  past 
year.  Unofficially  it  was  said  that  this  represented 
9,000  paid  members.  Since  the  convention,  the 
Guild  Reporter  has  mentioned  12,000  as  the  latest 
number,  due  to  addition  of  business  office  ent- 
ployes  under  the  convention’s  decision. 

When  this  and  other  convention  policies  were 
questioned  by  units  which  did  not  regard  them 
as  true  indices  of  guild  sentiment,  the  executive 
body  reluctantly  consented  to  a  referendum,  to 
be  taken  among  members  as  of  June  1,  and  in 
good  standing  as  of  Aug.  14.  The  nxrmber  quali- 
fied  to  vote  is  stated  as  6,844. 

This  relatively  small  group  of  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes,  many  of  them  neither  reporters  nor  desk 
men,  are  now  voting  to  determine  policies  which 
may  affect  the  welfare  of  many  times  their  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  people  and  might  conceivably 
change  the  whole  technique  of  newspaper  (^ra¬ 
tion.  If  they  vote  to  uphold  the  convention's 
decisions,  the  campaign  to  impose  these  decisions 
upon  fellow  employes  and  Mnployers,  now  sus¬ 
pended  in  most  localities,  will  proceed  under  full 
steam. 

If,  as  we  hope  but  hardly  expect,  some  of  th* 
major  policies  set  by  the  convention  are  rescinded, 
a  start  is  available  for  reorganization  of  the  guild 
along  lines  representative  of  genuine  newspaper 
thinking.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  long- 
run  welfare  of  editorial  employes,  we  trust  that 
a  large  minority  at  least  will  be  registered  against 
policies  which  tie  writing  people  hand-and-foot 
to  a  faction  of  organized  labor,  and  which  sub¬ 
merge  the  people  for  whom  the  guild  was  formed 
under  an  exanded  membership  with  dissimilar 
philosophies  and  problems. 

In  any  case,  the  shrinking  ranks  of  the  guild, 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  paid-up  members, 
should  encourage  those  who  believe  in  organiza¬ 
tion  but  can’t  take  the  present  guild  variety.  For 
every  editorial  employe  eligible  to  vote  in  this 
referendum,  there  are  at  least  three  who  have  no 
part  in  it.  Many  will  resist  every  effort  to  bind 
them  by  its  decisions,  some  will  prefer  to  join 
no  organization,  but  the  majority  will  foUow  a 
leadership  which  talks  newspapter  language  and 
not  the  argot  of  Union  Square  and  the  labor 
skates.  The  law  of  the  land  encourages  organiza¬ 
tion  for  collective  bargaining;  the  past  year  has 
demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in  gaining  material 
benefits  beyond  the  reach  of  most  individuals. 
So  some  form  of  organization  can  be  regarded 
as  inevitable. 

Employers  will  serve  their  own  interests  best 
by  meeting  such  organizations  man  fashion  and 
with  complete  candor.  If,  as  is  claimed,  hostility 
of  publishers  forced  the  guild  into  radical  chan¬ 
nels  (a  highly  debatable  question),  there  should 
be  no  opportunity  for  such  a  charge  in  the  future. 
The  newspaper  business  can  live  comfortably  with 
its  editorial  forces  organized  in  groups  that  have 
both  professional  and  economic  objectives.  It 
cannot  fimction,  and  its  editorial  people  cannot 
function  within  a  group  that  makes  a  membership 
card  (with  all  it  implies)  a  prerequisite  to  jour¬ 
nalistic  employment.  There  are  mauiy  such  now 
within  the  guild  as  well  as  thousands  outside  of  it 
We  repeat,  again,  our  counsel  that  those  voting 
on  the  referendum  consider  more  than  the  im¬ 
mediate  implications  of  a  vote  to  uphold  the  con¬ 
vention’s  acts;  that  those  outside  of  guild  ranks 
think  long  before  committing  themselves  to  it* 
arbitrary  domination;  and  that  publishers  prove 
by  action  that  their  employes  need  no  labor  unioi 
to  attain  and  keep  employment  under  conditions 
worthy  of  its  requirements. 


I 


AN  ANTI-NOISE  PHILOSOPHER 

I  HAVE  LONG  HELD  THE  OPINION  that  ^ 
amoimt  of  noise  which  anyone  can  bear  undu- 
turbed  stands  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  mental 
capacity,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
pretty  fair  measure  of  it. 

— Schopenhauer,  in  “The  World,  as 
Will  and  Idea.” 
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personal  <>>'' 

mention  Mem 

_ _  was 

L.  M.  NICHOLS,  publisher,  Bristow 
(Okla.)  Record  and  chairman  of 
the  Oklahoma  state  board  of  affairs,  Ai 
was  injured  last  sm 
Sunday  night, 

Aug.  22,  in  an 
automobile  a  c  -  W.  ^ 
cident  near  Ok-  A. 
1  a  h  o  m  a  City,  gene 
Nichols  suffered  Dail 
a  fractured  leg  effee 
when  the  auto- 
mobile  in  which 
he  and  Mrs.  jna 
Nichols  were  re-  Ushf 
turning  to  Okla-  ^ion 
homa  City  from  for 
L  M.  NichoU  their  home  in  yjog 
Bristow  skidded  Sroj 
on  slippery  pavement  and  collided  erat 
with  another  machine.  He  is  in  St. 

Anthony’s  hospital  in  Oklahoma  City.  _ 

John  A.  Park,  president  and  pub-  j 

lisher,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  and  _ 

Charles  K.  Brown  of  the  Staunton 
(Va.)  Evening  Leader  news  staff,  WIl 
were  speakers  at  the  Assembly  of 
the  187th  District,  Rotary  Interna- 

tional,  held  in  Fredericksburg,  Aug.  _ 

12-13. 

Roy  N.  Lotspeich,  publisher,  Knox-  a 
cille  (Tenn.)  Journal,  was  recently  f 
host  to  45  members  of  the  press,  I 
stereotyping,  printing  and  mailing  de-  ’ 
partments,  at  a  picnic  to  Big  Ridge  f  * 
Park. 

Victor  Murdock,  editor,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  watermelon 
festival  to  be  held  at  Lament,  Okla.,  , 
Sept.  2.  Mr.  Murdock  will  also  con-  L_ — 
duct  the  crowning  of  the  1937  water-  ^ 
melon  queen. 

William  R.  Cook,  publisher.  Hast-  new 
inga  (Mich.)  Banner,  who  attended  vice 
the  International  Rotary  convention  Pre 
at  Nice,  France,  this  sununer,  pre-  £ 
sented  the  Hastings  club  with  two  verl 
British  dags,  the  gift  of  the  Hastings,  (oi 
England  club,  at  a  banquet  Aug.  16.  t^i 
Clarence  Roberts,  editor,  Oklahoma  Car 
Farmer-Stockman,  Oklahoma  City,  coli 
last  week  was  named  a  director  of  the 
the  Oklahoma  City  branch  of  the  of  i 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  not 
City.  V 

Don  S.  Elias,  vice-president,  Ashe-  nge 
rille  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times,  and  qui 
D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager,  wee 
have  been  named  on  the  central  com-  wee 
mittee  to  act  as  a  general  counsel  for  Hoi 
a  $125,000  campaign  to  build  a  new  '7^ 
auditorium  for  Asheville. 

Ford  Chatters,  publisher,  Lindsay  | 
(Cal.)  Gazette  and  formerly  a  mem-  j 
her  of  the  California  State  Assembly, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

C.  Watt  Brandon,  publisher,  Kem- 
merer  (Wyo.)  Gazette,  celebrated  his  ' 
30th  anniversary  as  a  publisher  last 
week.  He  devoted  his  daily  column 
in  the  Gazette  to  the  story  of  his  ar-  | 
rival  in  the  Wyoming  territory  and  i 
his  advent  into  the  newspaper  bxisi- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Murray  Kidd,  daughter 
of  Paul  W,  Moore,  publisher  of  Red¬ 
lands  (Cal.)  Daily  Facts,  was  among 
the  Americans  who  escaped  from  I 
Shanghai  to  Manila  on  a  Dollar  Line  j 
ship  following  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
according  to  reports  reaching  Mr. 
Moore  last  week. 

(Jeffrey  Parsons,  chief  editorial  i 
writer.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  j 
sailed  on  the  Normandie,  Aug.  18,  to  ! 
spend  a  month  in  Emope.  | 

Herbert  L.  Chipman,  publisher  and  , 
editor.  Sandwich  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  ^ 


News,  has  been  reelected  president  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Association  of  Churches. 

Roger  M.  Andrews,  publisher, 
Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader, 
was  reelected  chairman  of  the  Mack¬ 
inac  Island  State  Park  Commission 
Aug.  21. 

August  Ender,  well  known  Wiscon¬ 
sin  newspaper  editor  and  publisher, 
has  purchased  the  Neillsville  (Wis.) 
Press  from  George  E.  Crothers,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Leason  and  Jesse  A.  Leason. 

A.  T.  Thompson,  Jr.,  editor  and 
general  manager,  Ridgway  (Pa.) 
Daily  Record  since  1918,  has  resigned, 
effective  Aug.  31. 

William  S.  Morris,  publisher  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  will  serve 
in  a  dual  capacity  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  following  the  recent  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  its  editor 
for  18  years,  who  has  accepted  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Augusta 
Broadcasting  Company,  which  op¬ 
erates  station  WRDW. 


In  The  Business  Office 

WILLIAM  H.  BOYENTON,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News  and 
Sunday  Times, 
has  been  ap- 
pointed  to  the 
^  faculty  of  the 

I  Rutgers  Univer- 

1  sity  school  of 

journalism.  Boy- 
^  enton,  who  will 

assume  his  new 
duties  Sept  18, 
will  teach 
'  courses  in  ad- 

\  vertising  and 

-  circulation  and 

W.  H.  Boyenfon  also  will  assist 
Charles  L.  Allen, 
new  head  of  the  school,  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  activities  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association. 

E.  L.  Cartlidge,  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bartlesville 
(Okla.)  Daily  Enterprise  to  join  the 
Tulsa  Daily  Tribune  advertising  staff. 
Cartlidge,  who  also  conducted  a  news 
column,  “News  Reel,”  is  a  nephew  of 
the  late  J.  S.  Leach,  former  publisher 
of  the  Enterprise.  His  successor  has 
not  been  named. 

William  K  Page,  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer,  and  Mrs.  Page,  following  their 
wedding  Aug.  14,  are  spending  a  two- 
week  honeymoon  trip  at  the  LeRoy 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


SPORTS  writers  have  been  known  to 

do  most  anything  along  their  partic¬ 
ular  lines  of  interest  when  they’re 
not  writing  sports,  but  Harold  “Banjo” 
Smith,  sports  editor  and  columnist  for 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  has 
made  a  new  mark  by  acting  as  agent 
for  the  sale  of  the  local  baseball  club. 

When  the  Columbia  Senators,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  farm  team  for  the  Boston 
Bees,  started  to  lose  games  so  con-  | 
sistently  that  they  were  but  one  notch 
away  from  last  place  in  their  league. 
Smith  took  a  hand.  He  launched  an 
attack  against  the  club  through  his 
daily  sports  column  “On  Second 
Thought”  and  a  campaign  for  a  re¬ 
organization  until  Bob  Quinn,  owner 
of  the  Bees,  realized  that  the  Columbia 
fans  wanted  a  new  club,  locally  owned. 
He  then  took  up  Smith’s  offer  of 
three  Colximbia  purchasers  who 
would  meet  the  “right”  price,  and 
made  the  deal.  Final  papers  were 
signed  July  24. 

Due  recognition  was  given  Smith 
in  the  announcement  of  the  sale  of 
the  club.  It  was  he  who  had  nego-  j 
tiated  the  action  and  made  possible  I 
reorganization  of  the  team. 

Mark  Ethridge,  general  manager  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  and  former  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  was  elected 
permanent  secretary  of  represents- 1 
tives  of  161  independently  owned  radio 
stations  afhliated  with  networks  con¬ 
sidering  demands  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  which  has 
threatened  a  strike  for  Sept.  16. 

Samuel  O.  Bennion,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
and  Noble  Warrum,  associate  editor. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  were  recently 
given  honorary  life  memberships  in 
the  Oregon  Trails  Memorial  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
and  Mrs.  Weil  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Lee,  bom  Aug. 
15.  Mr.  Weil  is  a  son  of  Louis  Weil, 
Sr.,  editor  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times-Herald. 

Campbell  Arnoux,  general  manager 
of  WTAR,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch  station,  is  doing  considerable 
traveling  these  days  having  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  recently  opened  WRTD 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Watch  The  Nation 

With  Frank  R.  Kent 

Frank  R.  Kent,  oi  the  Baltimore  Sun,  is  one  oi 
the  country's  leading  political  commentators, 
keen,  astute  and  experienced. 

He  has  had  the  coniidence  oi  his  readers  ior 
the  past  25  years. 

His  column  oi  political  news  and  comment 
appears  in  125  representative  newspapers  all 
over  the  country  5  times  a  week— every  day, 
except  Friday  and  Sunday. 

McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich.  Conn. 
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The  1936  subscribers  to  this 
greatest  of  all  fall  sports  features 
were  more  than  double  those  for 
1935 — over  90  per  cent  of  whom 
re-subscribed! 

The  reason  is  Williamson’s  rec¬ 
ord — he’s  been  better  than  90  per 
cent  right  about  more  than  9,000 
games.  His  last  season’s  forecasts 
were  91  per  cent  right  about 
2,650 — not  counting  unpredicted 
ties. 

The  sports  editors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  United  Press,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  praise  the 
thoroughness,  correctness  of  the 
W  illiamson  scientific  system  — 
based  on  exclusive  wire  reports 
and  higher-mathematical  formu¬ 
lae. 

Athletic  authorities,  coaches, 
players  of  more  than  400  col¬ 
leges  endorse  it. 

First  release  is  week  starting 
Sept.  20. 

For  full  details,  samples,  proofs 
of  1937  promotion,  please  write 
or  wire  to 

'’VUsXtSu 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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patch  as  well  as  his  duties  at  Norfolk. 

Robert  Aldrich,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Aft.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Advertiser, 
was  in  charge  of  currangements  for 
an  outing  for  the  daily’s  carriers  Aug. 
16  on  a  cruise  on  Lake  St.  Clair. 

Oscar  Curley,  advertising  manager, 
Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald,  has 
returned  from  Akron,  O.,  where  he  ac¬ 
companied  Gerald  Everly,  Dubuque’s 
entTcmt  in  the  national  soap  box  derby. 

F,  X.  Cochrane,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Boise  (Idaho)  Capital 
News,  has  resigned  to  join  his  brother, 
E.  C.  Cochrane,  in  a  publishing  ven¬ 
ture  in  northern  Wisconsin.  F.  X. 
Cochrane  was  recently  made  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Grover  Cummings  succeeds  him. 

Harold  Hall,  of  the  publisher’s  office. 
New  York  Times,  is  on  vacation. 


Cabell  Woodward,  for  the  past  eight 
years  with  the  New  York  Journal 
local  advertising  staff,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  New  York  Post  local  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  Before  going  to  work  for 
the  Joimial,  Mr.  Woodward  was  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and  the 
Baltimore  News. 

Fred  Norton,  statistician,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Bee-News,  and  George  Dill, 
formerly  advertising  manager  for  the 
paper,  have  left  for  Peace  River  in 
Northern  Canada  to  hunt  big  game. 
The  trip  will  last  six  weeks. 
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Jama  J.  Buttor  and  Georn  H.  Manning,  Jr.,  1223 
National  Press  Club  Etdff.,  I%one  Metropolitan  1080. 
Chieago  Correepondent:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  921 
London  Quaraatss  end  Atxideni  Building,  360  Norik 

MieMgau  AfS„  Telepbrae  Dearborn  6771. _ 

Paeibe  Coeet  Repreantitiva:  Editorial:  Campbell  Wat- 
een.  2132  Dsrig  Strsst,  Berkeley,  CaL,  Telephone:  Tbem- 
wall  5557:  Ken  Tajdor,  1215  Norik  Hobari  BouL,  Loa 
Angelea,  Telqdtooe,  Hempatead  5722.  Adssrtising: 
Feoger-Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Franeiaoo,  235  Monlgornsru 
Street,  Telephone  GarMd  6740,  Lot  Angelee,  1151  S. 
Ereadwey,  Telephone,  Proepea  3471;  Seattle,  1004 
Second  Awmie,  Telephone  Senea  4480. 

London  Offia:  0/0  The  Caxtoa  Magaiine.  Grand  Build* 
ing,  Trafalgar  &.,  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Delafoai,  Manager: 
Paria,  Fnnee  Omoe:  76  nie  dee  Petits  Ckamrs.  Mane^: 
Sydnw  E.  Clark;  Correepondent:  G.  Tengri aan,  114 
Ammm  its  Ckamjio-Blgttss.  Japu  Correapandent; 
Hme  R.  Johanaen,  0/0  Oaaka  Mamiobl,  Oiaka;  China 
Repreaentative,  Jamea  Sben,  the  Centre  Newa  Agency, 
Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanlong,  China. 

Dia^y  advertieing  ratea  effective  until  Deoamber  1, 
1037  <Aly;  transient,  ^ 

75e  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows: 

I  I  Lines  I  1  I  6  IS  1  26  I  53  I 

j  Sies  Agata^  Time  Times  Times  Times  Times 


JwM  30,  1937 . 

11,483 

13371 

“  ■  1936 . 

10,778 

11301 

"  1935 . 

10J35 

11333 

"  1934 . 

9459 

10393 

"  1933 . 

8,796 

10330 

“•  1933 . 

9,930 

10,987 

V  1931 . 

10,497 

11369 

“  1930 . 

10316 

13316 

“  1939 . 

9378 

11,106 

“  1938 . 

8383 

10333 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


1  Page  672  3250  3225  3200  3190  3168 

HPage  386  140  120  110  100  95 

Id  Pags  168  75  70  65  60  55 

HPige  84  50  45  40  33  30 

>4  Pngs  42  30  25  20  17  16 

'nwaingiseolumn  forty-two  Una  rate  maker  card  at  a  coat 
of  316  par  weak  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  batos  as 
any  otM  schedule,  namely,  3168  par  page;  395  half  page; 
$66  Quaittf  pufA* 

Claitofied  rates:  75e  per  agate  line  one  time;  60e  per  agate 
line  four  times. 

SUuations  wanted:  50e  per  agM  line  one  time;  40e  per 
ague  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Sufaseription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  United 
States  and  Island  Poesessiona,  34  per  year;  Canada,  34.50; 
Potsigt,  35. 

Club  rates:  The  elub  rates  are  appUeaUe  to  aU  sub- 
seriptions  in  any  one  organization— whether  paid  for  by 
tin  »v,mp»ny  or  individuala.  Three  subsoriptions  to 
separate  addressee  for  one  year  each  or  one  sunacription 
for  three  years,  310;  five  subseriptioos  to  different  ad¬ 
dresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  subscription  for  five  year^ 
315;  ten  sufasenptioiH  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  years, 
325.  Member  Associated  Businem  Pkpeia. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cireulations 
g;th  an  s^erege  certified  t>et  paid  *' AJ.C."  as  follows: 

I  Montte  i  Net  I  Total  Db-| 

I  Ended  Paid  I  tributien 


RUSSELL  HOLT  PETERS,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Omaha  Bee-News,  cov¬ 
ered  local  angles  of  the  national 
amateur  golf  tournament  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  Peters  himself  shoots  in 
the  low  seventies.  He  made  the  trip 
his  regular  vacation.  Covering  the 
tournament  for  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  was  A1  Wolf,  the  paper’s  regu¬ 
lar  golf  writer. 

John  J.  McLaughlin,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  is 
spending  a  vacation  at  Sea  Isle,  N.  J. 

Arthur  Frederick,  city  editor,  has 
been  promoted  to  managing  editor, 
Northampton  (Mass.)  Hampshire- 
Gazette  to  succeed  the  late  Joseph  M. 
Lyman.  Brooks  Emerson,  a  reporter, 
has  been  promoted  to  city  editor. 

John  W.  Livingood,  assistant  city 
editor,  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  Mrs. 
Livingood  have  returned  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  to  New  England. 

Howard  Dobson,  reporter,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Bee-News,  has  joined  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register, 

Charles  Kapnic,  news  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  is  recovering 
from  a  gall  bladder  operation  and  is 
expected  to  return  to  his  duties  ivith- 
in  the  next  three  weeks. 

William  Barnes,  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  reporter  and  copy  reader, 
has  been  confirmed  as  a  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  and  has 
been  ordered  to  the  post  of  vice- 
consul  at  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Leroy  Wolfe,  formerly  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  copydesk. 

Frank  Hall,  former  reporter  and 
city  editor  for  the  Lawton  (Okla.) 
Constitution,  last  week  purchased  the 
Cement  (Okla.)  Field  News,  a  week¬ 
ly,  from  Virgil  Allen,  owner  and 
operator.  Mrs.  Hall  will  serve  as  news 
editor  of  the  weekly. 

Noel  Houston,  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  and  feature  page  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  has 
been  granted  a  year’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  attend  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C., 
where  he  will  study  the  playwright’s 
art  Mrs.  Houston,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  woman,  also  will  attend  the 
imiversity  to  study  for  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  English. 

F.  Melvin  “Jack”  Martin,  sports 
editor,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer- 
Journal  and  Sunday  News  staff,  is 
spending  a  two-week  vacation  at 
Stone  Harbor,  N.  J. 

C.  J.  Yarbrough,  formerly  of  the 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News,  has 
joined  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  as  a  reporter. 

John  Neagle,  formerly  with  the 
Knoxville  (la.)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  photographic  staff. 

Robert  Teeple  has  resigned  from 
the  photostatic  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  to  join 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  a  similar 
position. 

George  S.  DeMott,  telegraph  editor, 
Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Leader, 


and  Mrs.  DeMott  are  parents  of  a  son, 
bom  in  Mt.  Clemens  Aug.  20. 

Arthur  J.  “Doc”  Donnelly,  police 
reporter,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning 
Call,  completed  20  years’  service  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  Aug.  17. 

Albert  Perks,  reporter,  Montreal 
Daily  Star,  and  Montreal  correspond¬ 
ent  of  London  Daily  Herald,  sailed 
Aug.  20  from  Montreal  for  Glasgow. 
He  will  spend  five  weeks  in  Great 
Britain  with  Mrs.  Perks. 

Henry  A.  Kidder  of  Arlington, 
Mass.,  former  commercial  editor, 
Boston  Herald,  and  later  special  wool 
market  writer  for  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  recently  observed  his  85th 
birthday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kidder  last 
December  marked  their  56th  wedding 
anniversary. 

Miss  Harriet  Kenline,  University  of 
Iowa  graduate,  has  been  named  society 
editor  of  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Tele¬ 
graph  -  Herald,  succeeding  Nancy 
Palen,  resigned, 

Norman  Forsyth,  recently  with  the 
New  York  Mirror,  is  recovering  at 
the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Bulter,  at  “Alandale,”  Cedar  Beach, 
Conn.,  from  serious  injuries  suffered 
in  a  recent  automobile  accident  He 
expects  to  return  to  New  York  about 
Sept.  1. 

Andrew  M.  Rowley,  former  editor 
of  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  weekly  oil 
trade  publication,  was  named  oil  edi¬ 
tor  of  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  this 
week.  Rowley  resigned  as  president 
and  editor  of  Petroleum  Royalties, 
monthly  magazine  published  in  Tulsa, 
to  accept  the  newspaper  post.  He 
succeeds  L.  M.  Ladet  who  joined 
Petroleum  Daily,  Dallas. 

Kenneth  C.  Reeves,  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal  copy  desk,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Chattanooga  Times  copy  desk. 

S.  C.  Bulla,  formerly  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  has  joined  the 
Knoxville  Journal  staff  as  state  news 
editor. 

S.  F.  Sweet,  formerly  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  County  (Tenn.)  News,  is  now 
with  the  Knoxville  Journal  as  assist- 
mt  sports  editor,  succeeding  James 
Shultz  who  was  transferred  to  the 
city  staff. 

Tom  Morrow,  formerly  on  the  city 
desk  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  Times  editorial 
staff  as  assistant  city  editor. 

Freink  Hayes,  Chicago  Daily  News 
staff  writer,  has  returned  from  Vienna, 
Austria,  where  he  served  as  Daily 
News  correspondent  during  the  past 
year.  He  has  re-joined  the  Daily 
News  local  staff. 

BsTon  Price,  news  editor.  Associated 
Press,  starts  his  vacation  this  week. 

Edward  F.  Bataille,  33,  who  started 
as  a  copy  boy  on  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 


300,530 


waa  the  average  net  paid  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Mominf 
and  Evening  issuea)  for  the  month  of 


JULY,  1937 


ThU  represents  a  rain  of  14,465  over 
July,  1936  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun  circu¬ 
lation  aeerared  210,069  per  Sunday 
for  the  month  of  July,  1937 — a  rain 
of  8,330  over  July,  1936. 


Evmythine  in  Bnltimm* 
Rgnalvgg  Aronnd 


THE  SUN 

Mernf  Etmuc  S— day 


Sunday  Call  in  1918,  has  been 
editor  of  the  paper.  He  has 
sociate  editor  since  1934.  He  sm. 
ceeds  William  S.  Hunt,  who  will  con- 
tinue  as  president  of  the  Newark  Call 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
publisher  of  the  Sunday  CalL  ' 
John  Babcock,  San  Antonio  Light 
city  hall  reporter,  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Walther 
League  at  its  recent  Detroit  conven¬ 
tion.  The  league  is  a  Lutheran 
church  young  people’s  group. 


Wedding  Bells 


J.  J.  MULLEN,  managing  editor, 
Twin  Falls  Idaho  Evening  Timet,  to 
Miss  Helen  O.  Perrine,  Aug.  15,  at 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho. 

Eugene  A.  Kelley,  of  the  Latorence 
(Mass.)  Evening  Tribune  reportorial 
staff,  to  Miss  Jennie  B.  Golonka,  of 
Lawrence,  Aug.  21. 

H.  Raymond  Peebles,  sports  editor, 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  to  Mia 
Georgia  Doebler,  at  Franklin,  Pa., 
Aug.  13.  The  bride  operates  the  Home 
Makers  Club  on  the  Dispatch-Herald 
under  the  name  of  Gene  Gayle. 

Carey  J.  Thomas,  assistant  newt 
editor,  Knoxville  Journal,  to  Billie 
Reece,  formerly  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Urtion,  in  Knoxville, 
Jime  30. 

Miss  Marcelle  Glassow,  club  editor, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  to  Charlei 
H.  Stone  Gill,  at  Racine,  Wis.,  Aug.  21 
Burton  T.  Burritt,  city  editor, 
Waterloo  (la.)  Daily  Courier,  to  Mia 
Myrtle  Armstrong,  in  Waterloo  Aug.  L 


Special  Editions 


CHATTANOOGA  "HMES,  Aug.  17, 

annual  “Back  to  School”  edition, 
20  tabloid  pages. 

Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial,  Aug. 
21,  50-page,  for  the  20th  aiuiiversary 
of  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
and  60th  birthday  of  Harvey  C. 
Couch,  company  president. 

Oroville  (Cal.)  Mercury-Register, 
Aug.  14,  Feather  River  Highway  sou¬ 
venir  edition,  54  pages  in  seven 
sections. 

Quincy  (Cal.)  Feather  River  Bul¬ 
letin,  Aug.  13,  pages,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  opening  of  the  Feather  River 
Highway, 

Dover  (O.)  Daily  Reporter,  Aug.  21, 
Progress  and  Achievement  Edition, 
92  pages,  six  sections. 

Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Hews-Prett, 
Aug.  15,  Fiesta  Edition,  80  pages,  six 
sections. 

Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  Aug.  12, 
New  Home  Edition,  16  pages. 


"Tke  i/ltal 

LINK 


Every  step  in  the  chain 
ol  reproduction  proc¬ 
esses  is  important . . . 
but  so  much  depends 
upon  the  dependable 
uniformity  of  your  mat! 

Alwaya  Uniform 
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jjiMESD.  PHILLIPS 


©faituarp 


r  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  many  years.  His  wife  and  seven  chil- 
ed  at  her  home  Aug.  16.  A  daugh-  dren  survive. 

r,  Miss  Cora  A.  Harris,  well-known  Emmanuel  A.  MacPhee,  72,  first 
orth  Carolina  newspaper  woman,  a  city  editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
ster  and  three  grandchildren  sur-  Morning  Union,  died  Aug.  16  from 
ve.  shock  induced  by  the  heat  while 

Mrs.  Adele  Fay  Williams,  77,  artist  watching  a  baseball  game. 

,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-  Fred  Brandt,  56,  former  financial 
last  20  years,  died  Aug.  writer.  New  York  American,  com- 
Cross  Hospital,  Joliet,  naitted  suicide,  Aug  19,  in  Central 
was  a  staff  artist  on  Park,  New  York,  when  he  fired  a 
_  _  New  York,  Washington  pistol  bullet  through  the  roof  of  his 

and  Pittsburgh  prior  to  joining  the  mouth.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for 

- - s.  several  months. 

Mrs.  Williwee  Wiseman  Weathers,  ■ 

- .  Robert  Bell,  74,  New  Zealand  news¬ 

paper  proprietor  and  a  director  of  the 
New  Zealand  Press  Association,  died 
in  London  Aug.  25  after  a  three- 
week  illness.  He  had  represented  New 
Zealand  at  the  World  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Francisco  and  presided 
at  the  sessions  in  Geneva  and  in 
Mexico  City.  He  owned  the  Timaru 
(N.  Z.)  Herald  and  the  Ashburton 
(N.  Z.)  Mail  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
although  he  had  been  associated  also 


K,  Y.  Times  Man  Dies  in 
Cal.  Auto  Collision 

James  Doyle  Phillips,  40, 
jpondent  in  Cuba  for  the  New  York 
and  dean  of  the  American 
gjifspaper  corps  in  Havana,  was  killed 
„)jt.ntlv  Aug.  22  when  his  automo- 
Ijle  and  a  truck  collided  in  Pomona, 

0aL  Mr.  Phillips,  his  wife,  daughter 

and  sister-in-law  were  c.M  „  - 

following  a  vacation  visit  to  his  par¬ 
ents  in  Los  Angeles.  All  were  injured. 

Witnesses  said  Phillips,  apparently  the 
Ijinded  by  the  sun, 

”uck  making  a 

Jj^way  along  which  he  was  driving. 
Phillips  was  regarded  in  Havana  as 
I  fearless  and  fair  reporter.  He  joined 
the  New  York  Times  offices  in  1931. 

During  the  World  War  he  saw  service 
in  France  and  was  gassed.  He  re¬ 
named  in  France  and  later  settled  in 
Cuba,  where  he  operated  a  translat¬ 
ing,  printing  and  public  stenographer’s 
dice,  before  joining  the  Times. 

He  witnessed  and  r^orted  the 
shooting  of  the  Valdes  Daussa  broth¬ 
er  by  the  Porristas  (secret  police) 

April  15,  1933.  Two  weeks  after  his 
^iepatfh  was  printed  he  was  forced 
to  seek  asylum  for  his  family  and  him¬ 
self  from  the  Porristas  in  the  home 
of  the  American  Consul  General. 
Thereafter,  the  Cuban  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Machado,  prom¬ 
ised  the  correspondent  protection 
from  govenunent  thugs. 


JAMES  A.  THOMPSON,  62,  editor 
and  publisher.  Bracken  (Ky.) 
corre-  chornicle  and  for  many  years  a 
Democratic  leader,  died  in  St.  Eliz¬ 
abeth’s  Hospital,  Covington,  Ky.,  Aug. 

9.  His  wife,  two  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  survive. 

_ ^ _ ^ _  Ralph  C.  Oglesby,  52,  former  city  Mrs.  Williams 

driving  East  editor  of  the  Middletown  (O.)  Jour-  newspapers  in 
nal,  died  Aug.  16  of  heart  disease,  i  ' 

Oglesby  started  as  an  office  boy  for  Herald-Newsr 
Middletown  News-Signal  and 
didn’t  see  the  after  becoming  a  reporter  he  joined 
left  turn  into  the  the  Journal  staff  and  was  city  editor 
for  15  years.  He  was  Middletown  cor- 
respondent  for  the  Associated  Press,  y^eek 
William  Fayal  Clarke,  83,  former 
editor-in-chief,  St.  Nichola.3  Maga-  gissip 
zinc,  died  at  his  summer  home  in  Kosc 
Castine,  Me.,  Aug.  23,  of  a  heart  at-  jishe* 
tack.  He  joined  the  magazine’s  edi-  yean 
torial  staff  in  1873;  became  associate 
editor  in  1893,  and  in  1905  became  recor 
editor.  the  r 

Mrs.  Wade  Hampton  Harris,  77,  in  cr 


D.  G.  BAILLIE  FUNERAL 

Newspapermen  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  attended  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Christ  Church,  Guilford, 
Piinn ,  Aug.  23  for  David  Gemmill 
Baillie,  veteran  editor,  father  of  Hugh 
Baillie,  United  Press  president,  and 
secretary  of  the  Silurians,  society  of 
veteran  New  York  newspapermen, 
since  its  inception.  Mr.  Baillie  died 
while  spending  a  vacation  at  Aber- 
fddy,  Perth,  Scotland.  The  Silurians 
wffe  represented  by  its  executive 
committee,  headed  by  Frank  Parker 
Stockbridge,  president  of  the  society, 
which  follows:  Harold  M.  Anderson, 
Neifl  York  Sun;  Duncan  Curry,  New 
York  American;  ’Thomas  B.  Hanly, 
Morrisonville,  N.  Y.;  William  Leary, 
New  York  Port  Authority;  Charles 
M.  Lincoln,  New  York  Times;  Robert 
Hunt  Lyman,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Cleve¬ 
land  Rogers,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle; 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Charles  E.  Still,  New  York  Sun; 
Charles  W.  Sutherland,  The  American 
Weekly;  Percy  Walton,  Boston,  and 
Robert  R.  Wilkes,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Burial  was  in  Aldenbrook  Cemetery. 


fister, 

sou- 

sevei 
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ROLLIN  C.  AYERS 

Rollin  C.  Ayers,  64,  vice-president 
of  James  Houlihan,  Inc.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  agency,  and  first  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Advertising  Club, 
died  Aug.  20  at  his  Oakland,  Cal., 
home  following  a  four-month  illness. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  San  Fran- 
oaco  Advertising  Club  in  1904,  a  year 
liter  he  was  invited  to  Seattle  to  or- 
?*nize  the  advertising  club  there.  He 
attained  national  prominence  in  1922 
*hen  he  wrote  the  so-called  “treaty 
of  unity”  affecting  the  relationships  of 
<^oaq>eting  cities.  His  wife,  two  sons, 
1  daughter  and  two  sisters  survive. 


Now  the  merging  of  The  Knickerbocker  Press  (morning)  end  the  Al¬ 
bany  Evening  News  gives  advertisers  complete  and  exclusive  cover¬ 
age  of  the  evening  field  in  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS — combin¬ 
ing  the  editorial  features  of  both  newspapers  .  .  .  Manufacturers, 
large  and  small,  merchants  and  other  advertisers  can  reach  practical¬ 
ly  everybody  In  the  Capital  District  at  ONE  low  advertising  invest¬ 
ment  in  his  "two-in-one"  and  "two-for-one"  newspaper — 


A  GANNETT  NEWSPAPER 


POKE'  FREEMAN  DIES 

Howard  Benton  “Poke”  Freeman, 
for  25  years  a  sports  cartoonist  and 
Mhimnist  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Eseiiing  News  and  originator  of  the 
mulicated  golf  comic  strip  “In  the 
iioQgh”  12  years  ago,  died  Aug.  21 
pf  a  heart  attack  at  his  summer  home 
lb  Avon,  N.  J. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Ad  Bureau  Surveys 
Newspaper  Power 
In  Gas  Advertising 

Tells  How  Oil  Industry's 
$25,000,000  Was  Divided 
Among  Various  Media 

Following  up  the  several  general 
studies  it  has  prepared  on  pe  roleum 
advertising  in  newspapers,  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  has  issued  a 
new  presentation  for  dealers  and  dis- 

THE  LEADERS- 


Of  tVie  nine  leaders  listed 
-6  spend  the  largest  percentage 
of  their  advertising  money  in 
neufspapers. 

These  companies  ^ive  their 
dealers  and  distributors  the 
greatest  possiiie  help  in  ad¬ 
vertising 

tributors,  “Building  Gasoline  Sales,” 
in  the  form  of  a  loose-leaf  booklet. 

Chief  purpose  of  the  presentation 
is  to  demonstrate  directly  to  division, 
branch  and  district  representatives  of 
various  oil  companies  the  power  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  building 
sales  for  gasoline  and  oil.  The  presen¬ 
tation  is  a  logical  sequel  to  the  studies 
on  the  relationship  between  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  petroleum  con¬ 
sumption  that  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  has  issued  during  the  past  two 
years  as  a  service  to  the  petroleum 
companies  and  their  ad  agents. 

The  presentation  points  out  that  the 
gas  and  oil  industry  spent  more  than 
$25,000,000  for  advertising  in  1936  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  outdoor  and 
radio,  of  which  41.2%,  or  $10,360,442 
went  to  newspapers;  11.9%,  or  $2,- 
988,823  to  magazines;  26.4%,  or  $6,- 
645,000  to  outdoor;  15.1%,  or  $3,- 
801,532  to  chain  radio,  and  5.4%,  or 
$1,366,951  to  spot  radio. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  presentation  is  introduced 
with  the  statement,  “Gas  compan.'es 
do  little  to  make  people  use  more  gas 
and  oil,  but  look  what  newspapers 
do  to  build  bigger  gas  sales.” 

With  clippings,  illustrations  and 
department  headings  from  newsoa- 
pers,  it  is  then  shown  how  the  mate¬ 
rial  printed  every  day  about  travel, 
roads,  special  holiday  trips,  sport  ng 
events,  amusements  and  the  like  a'l 
tends  to  make  people  go  places  by 
auto  and  thereby  burn  more  g's. 
Newspaper  advertising  that  brinrrs 
people  in  to  do  shopping  from  re¬ 
mote  points  is  cited  as  an  influ::nc3 
on  the  further  use  of  motors. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  done  by  gas  companiei 
strives  in  a  competitive  way  to  o' - 
tain  gas  sales  for  a  particular  bra  d, 
very  little  gas  copy  being  used  to  in¬ 
duce  more  motoring. 

In  summing  up  the  siUiation,  the 
presentation  concludes  with  the  state¬ 
ment,  addressed  to  all  dealers  and 
distributors,  that  the  newspaper  “is 
the  greatest  of  all  service  stations” 
and  that  “every  gas  pump  vrill  pump 
best  with  the  power  of  newspap:r 
advertising.” 


A  Half  Century  of 
Industrial  Research 

The  first  industrial  research  lab¬ 
oratory  was  not  formally  establislied 
until  1888.  Wide  recognition  of  the 
impctrtance  of  scientific  research  in 
industry  came  with  the  World  War. 

The  number  of  industrial  research 
laboratories  in  the  United  States  is 
now  in  excess  of  1.600,  their  work¬ 
ers  in  excess  of  35,000,  and  their 
total  expenditures  in  excess  of  200 
millions  of  dollars  annually;  re¬ 
search  has  built  the  foundations  of 
whole  vast  industries  such  as  the 
telephone,  electric,  radio  and  mod¬ 
em  chemical  industrie.s.  and  has 
been  the  keystone  in  the  success  of 
the  automobile  and  aviation  indus¬ 
tries;  the  whole  industrial  and  .sci¬ 
entific  worlds  have  rushed  aliead  at 
a  breathless  pace,  tlianks  to  research. 

SOURCE — Chemical  Foundation. 

Modern  Highways 
Inadequate 

“Compared  to  30  years  ago.  high¬ 
ways  of  today  are  marvels  of  excel¬ 
lence,”  says  Frank  T.  Sheets,  noted 
highway  engineer.  But  he  quickly 
points  out  the  fallacy  of  considering 
present  highways  adequate.  The 
motor  car  made  the  present  system 
of  highways  necessary  and  possible; 
conversely,  improved  roads  encour¬ 
aged  widespread  use  of  the  automo¬ 
bile.  Now,  the  unpredictable  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  auto  from  the  few 
creeping  crates  of  yesterday  to  to¬ 
day’s  streamlined  millions,  has  made 
originally  conceived  highway  facili¬ 
ties  obsolete.  Congestion,  delay,  in¬ 
jury,  death — are  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequences  of  failure  to  improve  old 
highway  facilities  and  provide  new 
ones.  Twenty-eight  million  motorists 
are  paying  for  improvements  that 
must  be  provided  for  the  safety  of 
every  one. 

SOURCE — Portland  Cement  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Drugs  and  Formulas 
Discovered  by  Scientists 

“Both  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
.science  is  constantly  discovering  new 
drugs  and  new  formulas  for  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  pain  and  suffering  or  for 
the  conquest  of  disease,”  writes  John 
C.  Kirkwood  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail. 

Medical  journals.  Mr.  Kirkwood 
points  out,  continually  tell  of  some 
drug  or  treatment  better  than  drugs 
or  treatments  that  were  used  before. 
He  says: 

“The  great  pharmaceutical  houses 
in  all  countries  employ  highly  paid 
and  highly  competent  research  chem¬ 
ists  and  doctors  searching  for  more 
efficient  drugs  and  formulas. 

"The  discoveries  resulting  from 
this  research  are  made  for  the  most 
part  by  scientists  who  devote  their 
lives  to  this  phase  of  medicine.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  very  few  doc¬ 
tors  engaged  in  the  public  practice 
of  their  professions  have  either  time 
or  facilities  for  much  research  work. 
Tliis  means  that  they  mu<t  rely  upon 
their  fellow  doctors  in  the  service  of 
universities,  research  laboratories 
and  pharmaceutical  houses.” 

SOURCE  —  Proprietary  Associa¬ 
tion. 


WHAT  ARik] 


‘Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  u  hat 


the  ttame  general  manner  as  followed  in 
for  about  28  years.”  Selfridge  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Loi^ 
will  use  half  a  column  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribaa 
every  business  day  to  “reflect  the  policies,  principles  m 
opinions  of  this  House  of  Business  upon  points  of  mR 
interest.” 


Ssely  ai 
Itir  abi) 
We 


^^This  article  is  intended,  not  as  an  advertisement,’*  bJ 
“to  be  a  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  business,  te  tr 
to  excite  in  the  public  mind  a  fuller  appreciation,  a  wid« 
recognition  of  the  fine  principles,  the  high  sportsmanbb 
stamlards  of  business  as  now  carried  on  in  England,  E| 


States  Face  Penalty  for 
Fund  Diversions 


The  W age~Earner^ s 
Budget 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  living  in  59 
representative  cities  of  the  United 
States,  recently  undertaken  by  the 
W.P.A.,  shows  that  the  item  of  food 
constitutes  36  per  cent  of  the  budget 
of  the  typical  manual  worker’s  fam¬ 
ily.  Next  in  importance  is  rent, 
which  takes  18  per  cent.  Clothing  is 
third,  at  15  per  cent. 

Electricity  comprises  only  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  this  typical  fam¬ 
ily’s  expenditure,  or  only  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  that  devoted  to  recreation. 
Last  year  less  money  was  spent  for 
electricity  in  the  home  than  was 
spent  for  admission  to  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatres  alone. 

SOURCE — Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute. 


Drunkard — Worst  Enm\ 
of  Distillers 


Several  states  api>ear  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  penalized  financial¬ 
ly  by  the  Federal  Government  be¬ 
cause  they  have  used  highway  funds 
for  non-highway  purposes  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  statute  enacted  in  1934. 

This  is  indicated  by  a  study  of 
figures  for  1936.  just  released  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  show¬ 
ing  use  for  non-highway  purposes  of 
special  fees  and  taxes  levied  on  mo¬ 
torists  to  provide  highway  funds. 

New  Jersey  already  has  been  pen¬ 
alized  by  the  Federal  agency  and 
other  states  have  been  ordered  to 
show  why  they  should  not  be  simil¬ 
arly  penalized. 

SOURCE  —  National  Highway 
Users  Conference. 


The  dLstilling  industry  is  familJ 
with  the  fluctuating  state  of  pubJ 
opinion  throughout  the  nation  ai|^ 
is  deeply  concerned  with  the 


poi 


of  view  which  the  average  cituJ'. 
takes  toward  the  manufacture 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  1 
members  believe  that  they  are  in 
position  to  get  a  rounded  piclJ 
consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  tbJI 
obligations  as  business  men  and , 
the  «»ther  cd  the  effect  of  that  tu. 
ness  upon  the  public.  They  can 
ceive  the  handicaps  and  benefits 
regulation  from  all  sides.  Uistillr; 
more  than  any  other  class,  are 
lievers  in  and  advocates  of  true  ten] 
perance.  The  drunkard  is  the 


enemy  that  the  distilling  indust 
has  or  can  have. 


SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  In 
tute,  Inc. 


The  Trend  Toward  Asphalt 

Figures  just  released  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  reveal  the  striking  predomi¬ 
nance  of  bituminous  types  (princi¬ 
pally  asphaltic)  in  the  State  High¬ 
way  programs. 

Of  the  approximately  ten  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  paved  state  highways 
constructed  during  1936,  over  sev¬ 
enty-five  hundred,  or  75  per  cent, 
were  bituminous.  Surface  treatment, 
mainly  with  asphaltic  road  oil,  was 
als<)  applied  during  the  year  to  over 
seven  thou -and  state  highway  miles 
additional. 

Of  the  present  249,(XX)  total  of  im¬ 
proved  rt>ads  on  the  State  Systems, 
the  bituminous  types  and  surface 
treated,  as  of  January  1,  1937, 
reached  their  highest  percentage 
ratio  to  that  date:  64.2  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

SOURCE — The  Asphalt  Institute. 
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Sources  of  FaiLi 


Anthracite  Indnstnea,  lac.  fc:,.-  r 

3267  ChiTBlar  Boildinc.  N«w  Tilt  "‘ft 
A  non-profit  oiraniution  ot  PeuiTl’  ™ 
hard  coal  producera,  desisned  to  pn  Suit  ini 
the  use  of  anthracite,  throurh  rai  IW  to 
education  and  the  development  of  ti 
anthracite  burning:  equipment.  Fia  m  Lhl 
ine  and  statistical  facilities  at  tiM  s  kvborn 
of  editors  everywhere. 

Asphalt  Institute 

801  Second  Ave..  New  Ynk,  S.  . 

A  national,  non-profit  org-aniiatioo  o 
asphalt  producers,  designed  to  pn  ...r.,! 
the  use  ol  asphalt  through  educsWi 
gineering  and  research.  t 

Pamphlets.  Library  and  researcta  a  mWoo 
contain  interesting  material  for  8  ^  « 
writers.  Inquiries  welcomed.  . 

A«Bociation  of  American  Raik 

Transportation  Bldg.,  WashlogMs. 
Publications,  reports  and  releaMs  so  IwnaL 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  serriee,  ;tg 
flc,  finance,  taxation  and  valostiw.  la,  a.  I 
rary  and  reference  material  availiP 
aJf-  Kti  ot 

Aaaociated  Business  PapcfS,  I]  ‘  ” 

369  Lexington  Ave.,  New  Ysrit  >  gggnl  ] 
This  group  of  166  of  the  nation  1 1  jaonal 
nant  business  publications  coosUt* 
reservoir  of  factual  information  ™  w  :or 
gard  to  production,  distribution,  cos^vUsik 
tion,  transportation. 


nation! 
■  Bfon 

The  Chemical  Foundation,  w  ^  , 

664  .Madison  Ave..  New 
A  non-profit  organization  devotes  "seiai 
search  and  education  in  chenuaio  -aiesgo 
applied  sciences  as  applied  to  im" 

Write  for  data.  Hi  Si 

Copper  &  Brass  Rcsearcli  ^ 

420  I.exingtan  Avenne,  New  Ta*  fnet 
Editors  interested  in  buildiiw.  "<•*  IVsri 
ernizalion  and  home  furnishing  «  “  It  to  I 
to  cull  upon  us  for  data  on  the  u*  ,(  a 
Copper.  Brass  and  Bronze.  Ow  lor 
is  most  complete:  the  history  its  i 
most  interesting:  its  future  n**'' 
is  untimit«<l.  M  1 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  lot. 

311  Fifth  .4ve..  New  York,  V 
Factual  inlormation.  data  and 
rplatinr  to  the  Distilling  tt 

from  official  sourecR  on  prodiy*^ jlc  ini 


sumption,  enforcement,  taxation, 


august  2  8.  1937 


HE  FACTS? 

teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.”  AUGUSTINE 

-pe  as  a  whole  and  in  America.” 

Callisihenes,  ihe  Self  ridge  spokesman,  “We  men 
business  play  the  game  with  all  the  skill  which  earnest 
jdy  and  long  practice  make  possible.  But  we  play  it  as 
|,(jy  and  as  according  to  the  rules  and  high  standards  as 
gir  ability  permits. 

play  our  great  game  of  business  as  true  sports* 

am.” 

More  power  to  all  who  paint  so  true  a  picture  of  Busi* 
M  and  will  cooperate  to  put  it  before  the  great  American 

S!lk! 


ffgr-FIavored  Dishes 
Create  Wide  Interest 

Reintroduction  id  old  dishes  using 
lietf  as  a  flavoring  ingredient,  many 
o(  them  dating  back  to  Colonial 
iliys.  has  aroused  new  interest  in 
cookery  among  women  throughout 
the  country  and  created  a  demand 
[or  the  booklet.  “Beer  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Home.”  issued  free  by  the 
Inited  Brewers  Industrial  Founda¬ 
tion.  A  new  booklet  containing  these 
recipes  is  now  in  preparation  as  a 
rrsnll  of  this  wide-spread  interest. 

Some  of  the  recipes  were  tested  in 
one  of  the  leading  hotels  and  proved 
in  unqualified  success.  Featured 
among  the  kitchen  creations  was  a 
fhocolate  beer  cake  which  met  with 
«uch  favorable  reaction  that  a  lead¬ 
ing  bakers’  magazine  recommended 
its  production  by  bakers  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale. 

Ina  SOURCE — United  Brewers  Indus¬ 
trial  Foundation. 


nthoritative 

Information 

IB  Electric  Institute 

Ltiinirton  Ave.,  New  York.  X.  Y. 

'  inlorm.'ition.  data  and  statisliog 
to  the  electrical  industry, 

Giemurgic  Council 

bom.  Mich. 

1  >  lecturers  and  educators  who  want 
uplore  a  new  frontier  of  science,  acri- 
'.are  and  industry  of  unlimited  promise 
invited  to  ask  questions. 

inafacturing  Chemists’  Associa- 

S  Woodward  lllilit.,  Washineton,  D.  C. 

■  Manufacturiiie  Chemists’  Associa- 
established  in  1872.  offers  .an  eco- 
:iK  and  technieal  service  on  chemicals 
editors  of  American  newspapers. 

Association  of  Food  Chains 
Jackson  IMace.  WwHhinRton.  U.  C. 

I  A.  Logan.  Kxecutive  Yice-l’resiilent. 

uauinr  stndies  in  social  and  economic 
of  chain  store  distribution.  Fact- 
'data  and  informative  material. 

Highway  Users  Conference 

d  Press  Itidg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
in*  for  facts  about  all  phases  of  mo- 
kansportation.  with  forty  national  or- 
laiion.  as  affiliates.  Factual  and  con- 
uiformation  service  upon  request. 

Cement  Association 
Office:  33  W.  (iranil  Ave., 
III. 

7.  research  laboratories,  300  pam- 
Studies  in  housing,  roads,  t>aving, 
tflural.  farm  and  other  fields. 

yrietary  Association 
•vulek  St..  New  York  City. 

» jo  Earle  A.  Meyer,  Executive  Secre- 
•I  Advisory  Committee  on  Advertis- 
lOT  news  releases  covering  develop- 
'a  in  the  package  medicine  industry. 

Brewers  Indnstrial  Founda- 

I 

;>^Eaot  4ffth  Street,  Xew  York  City 
^-profit  incortiorated  membership  as- 
■JOJJ.  organized  by  the  brewing  indus- 
"  the  United  States  to  interpret  the 
«*  interest  to  the  brewers  and  to  in- 
the  industry  to  the  public. 


Producer-Distributor- 

Consumer 

The  consumer’s  dollar  does  not 
go  directly  to  the  farmer  to  pay  for 
his  products.  Normally  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  what  the  consumer  pays, 
less  the  costs  of  distribution. 

If  distribution  costs  are  high,  the 
farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  is  low.  At  the  same  time  high 
distribution  costs  take  more  of  the 
consumer’s  dollars  to  buy  foods  nec¬ 
essary  to  sustain  life. 

High  distribution  costs  penalize 
both  producer  and  consumer.  One 
great  public  contribution  of  chain 
food  stores  is  reduced  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution —  directly  in  the  chains 
themselves;  indirectly  through  forc¬ 
ing  competitors  to  reduce  costs.  Both 
producer  and  consumer  benefits. 

SOURCE — National  Association  of 
Food  Chains. 


.4  Myth  Exploded 

The  ancients  said  that  a  silk  purse 
could  not  be  made  from  a  sow’s  ear. 
Modern  science  has  done  it. 

And  what  modern  .science  has  done 
for  the  sow’s  ear.  it  can  do  for  the 
farmer  who  has  lost  lii.s  foreign  mar¬ 
ket. 

Every  day  new  uses  and  markets 
are  being  created  for  American  farm 
products.  .And  new  products  are  be¬ 
ing  developed  for  new  markets. 

Science,  agriculture  and  industry 
are  showing  the  way  to  raise  the 
farmer’s  purchasing  power,  thereby 
creating  more  jobs  for  industrial 
workers.  .SOURCE — Farm  Chemur- 
gic  Council. 

Anthracite  Laboratories 

Anthracite  Industries’  laboratory 
at  Primos.  Pennsylvania,  looks  like 
a  large  office  building.  Actually  it 
is  one  of  the  unique  laboratories  of 
the  world. 

Here,  under  one  rmif.  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  hundred  ha.sements 
where  all  types  of  heating  equip¬ 
ment.  hot  water  units  and  thermo¬ 
stats  are  tested  under  constant  su¬ 
pervision  of  experts.  Equipment 
meeting  laboratory  standards  is 
awarded  the  laboratory  seal  of  ap¬ 
proval  and  retained  for  display. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  laboratory 
is  to  develop  more  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  heating  methods.  New 
equipment  is  developed  by  the  ex¬ 
perimental  department  while  recent 
additions  to  the  laboratory  include 
testing  chambers  for  summer  and 
winter  air  conditioners.  SOURCE — 
Anthracite  Industries.  Inc. 


Copper  for  Insulation 

A  properly  insulated  home  can  be 
kept  at  75  degrees  in  Winter  and  13 
to  18  degrees  cooler  in  Summer  than 
otherwise. 

Properly  to  insulate  a  house  un¬ 
der  construction  costs  only  a  small 
part  of  the  building  dollar.  The  use 
of  copper  to  prevent  infiltration  of 
cold  or  warm  air  through  the  joints 
and  pores  of  building  materials  soon 
pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving  alone. 

Thin  sheet  copper  is  well  adapted 
to  both  weather-proofing  and  damp- 
pro<tfing.  Apply  to  floors,  or  to  the 
walls  and  floor  of  the  cellar  by 
means  of  asphalt  or  pitch.  It  is  in¬ 
expensive  and  permanent,  as  cop¬ 
per,  brass  and  other  copper  alloys 
are  immune  to  rust.  SOURCE — Cop¬ 
per  and  Brass  Research  Association. 

Railroads  Work  in 
^TAass  House^^ 

There  is  no  industry  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today  that  is  open  to  public  in¬ 
spection  to  the  extent  the  railroads 
are.  They  are  virtually  working  in  a 
glass  house.  Each  year  the  rail  lines 
are  required  to  file  with  federal  and 
state  authorities  more  than  7,300  re¬ 
ports,  or  an  average  of  over  600 
monthly,  dealing  with  all  phases  of 
operation.  Much  of  this  data  is  cor¬ 
related  by  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads  which  is  a  clearing 
house  for  general  information,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  statistics  dealing  with 
rail  transportation  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  that  industry. 

SOURCE — Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads. 

A  Cog  Between  Business 
and  Government 

In  no  sense  conflicting  with  the 
service  rendered  business  by  news¬ 
papers,  strongly  edited  business  pa¬ 
pers  are  performing  a  plus  function 
today  which  is  aimed  to  interpret 
legislation  and  government  to  busi¬ 
ness  men  and,  in  turn,  to  represent 
the  interests  and  problems  of  the 
particular  business  served  to  govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  leading  the  thinking 
of  their  readers  to  a  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  public  interests. 

Business  paper  editors  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  newspapers  wanted 
factual  information  on  trends  or  de¬ 
velopments  in  their  respective  fields, 
that  is  second  to  none  in  authority 
and  completeness.  SOURCE  —  The 
Associated  Business  Papers.  Inc. 

Chemistry  and  Yon —  II 

Without  plants  man  cannot  live. 
Crop  damage  from  insect  and  plant 
pests  exceeds  3  billions  a  year,  or 
about  1/lOth  of  the  total  crop  value. 
In  this  contest  between  insect  and 
man  our  food  supply  is  the  stake, 
and  chemistry  plays  a  strategic  part 
in  supplying  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  for  combatting  insect  and 
t  fungus  pests  on  practically  every 
1  crop.  Seeds  are  also  treated  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  spores  of  rusts  and  molds 
which  interfere  with  proper  germina- 
'  tion  and  also  either  kill  or  render 
sickly  the  young  plant. 

I  The  increasing  infestation  of  vege¬ 
tables.  fruits,  and  cotton  emphasizes 
I  the  critical  part  that  the  chemical 
!  research  program  occupies  in  the  de- 
1  fense  of  our  food  and  cotton  supply. 
SOURCE — Manufacturing  Chem¬ 
ists  Association. 


Guild  PoU  in 
U.  P.  Ordered 
by  NLRB 

Most  Bureau  Managers 
Excluded  By  Ruling 
From  Balloting 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  21 — The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
ordered  a  nation-wide  election  within 
30  days  among  editorial  employes  of 
the  United  Press  Association,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  City  News  Service  of 
lios  Angeles,  Inc.,  to  determine 
whether  representation  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  in  collective 
bargaining  is  desired.  Balloting  will 
be  directed  by  Mrs.  Elinore  M.  Her¬ 
rick,  regional  director  of  the  Board 
in  New  York. 

Eligible  to  vote  are  all  editorial  em¬ 
ployes,  excluding  bureau  managers  of 
bureau  which  consist  of  more  than 
one  man.  This  will  exclude  bureau 
managers  in  large  cities  as  well  as 
the  divisional  bureau  managers  in 
Washington,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City, 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago. 

Noa*Votert  Excluded 
This  means  that  those  bureau  man¬ 
agers  not  entitled  to  vote  cannot  be 
included  in  any  collective  bargaining 
negotiations  in  the  event  the  guild  is 
chosen  as  the  dioice  of  the  majority 
of  employes.  This  was  made  clear  in 
stipulations  signed  May  20  when  an 
election  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
UP  and  the  guild.  A  clause  reads: 
"'nie  employer  agrees  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  with  the  union  as  the  ex¬ 
clusive  bargaining  agency  of  all  of 
its  editorial  employes  entitled  to  vote 
in  such  an  election.” 

The  ANG  filed  a  petition  with  the 
NLRB  in  New  York,  May  12,  1937, 
requesting  investigation  of  employe 
choice  for  renresentatives  among  more 
than  400  UP  employes.  At  a  hear¬ 
ing  which  followed,  stipulations  were 
submitted  by  the  guild  and  the  United 
Press  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  choice  of  the  employes  should  be 
determined  in  a  NLRB  election.  How¬ 
ever,  both  sides  were  unwilling  to 
stipulate  on  two  other  matters.  One 
point  of  difference  was  whether  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Service  should  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  same  bargaining  units  as  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  the  UP.  In  its  deci¬ 
sion  the  Board  pointed  out  that  the 
City  News  Service  of  Los  Angeles  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  Press 
system  in  that  it  serves  UP  wires  and 
is  subject  to  close  financial  control 
by  the  press  association.  Sixteen  em¬ 
ployes  in  that  office  will  vote. 

Point  of  Disoqreemont 

The  second  point  on  which  t’-ere 
was  no  agreement  was  whether  bu¬ 
reau  managers,  other  than  those  at 
Washington  and  at  division  points, 
should  be  allowed  to  vote.  The  guild 
admits  bureau  managers  to  member¬ 
ship.  In  its  66  bureaus  throughout 
the  United  States,  UP  bureau  man¬ 
agers,  while  having  the  duty  of  direc¬ 
ting  the  work  of  the  other  members 
of  the  staff,  write  stories,  edit  news 
and,  in  general,  do  the  reportorial 
work,  the  Board  found.  In  the  larger 
bureaus  the  manager  has  limited  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  business  affairs  of 
the  office.  The  Board  stated: 

“He  is  on  the  scene,  and  for  reasons 
of  convenience  and  of  efficiency,  he 
has  the  power  to  hire  and  to  dis¬ 
charge.  Although  his  judgment  may 
be  overruled,  the  record  indicates 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  controlling.  Since  he  is  in  the 
best  position  to  adjudge  competency, 
he  recommends  salary  increases, 
though  he  cannot  grant  such  increases 
himself.”  ' 


Washington  State  Ad  Columbia  Adds  Courses 
Campaign  to  J.  W.  T.  hi  Advertising  Art 

Seattle,  Aug.  23— J.  Walter  Thomp-  Two  new  courses 

son  Company  has  been  appointed  to  to  be  given  in 
handle  advertising  of  the  Washington  Elxtension,  which  begins  its  27th  year 
State  Progress  Commission,  Eric  John-  on  Sept.  23,  will  deal  with  problems 
ston,  chairman.  of  the  commercial  artist.  f' 

Advertising  of  the  state  to  attract  Cooper,  illustrator  for  national  maga- 
industry  and  tourists  was  authorized  zines 
by  the  recent  legislature  which  ap-  J  ’ 
propriated  $250,000, 


N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  annoimced  that  James  A.  Welch  ad 
advertising  for  White  House  Labora-  vertising  director  of  the  Croweii 
tory,  manufacturers  of  Vita-Seald  Group  (Collier’s  Weekly,  Wonun’ 

in  advertising  art  food  products.  Alfred  S.  Moss  is  ac-  Home  Companion,  American  Afooa* 

Columbia  University  count  executive.  Newspapers  will  be  ziTie  and  Country  Home  Magazine)^ 

sed.  been  made  a  vice-president,  and  Lee 

Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New  York,  has  Brantly,  advertising  manager  of  Col. 
Mario  been  appointed  advertising  agency  for  tier’s,  a  member  of  the  comoanv’c 

-  . . — *''•  *«*  ...oga-  Cashay  Corporation,  manufacturers 

I  and  former  art  director  for  of  Cashay  Invisible  Sanitary  Puffs. 

.  „  .  advertising  firms  and  department  Agency  is  now  preparing  a  national 

^  *  part  of  which  stores  in  New  York  and  San  Fran-  advertising  campaign  for  early  re¬ 

will  be  spent  for  state  exhibits  at  the  cisco,  will  direct  the  evening  courses,  lease. 

New  York  and  Sm  Francisco  World’s  *  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Company  has 

Fairs  in  1939.  The  commission  ex-  ABC  Board  tO  Meet  launched  a  ten-week  newspaper  roto- 

^  mcrease  the  funds  available,  jy  __  J  l  o  gravure  test  campaign  in  three  mar- 

The  Thompson  Comply  s  Rattle  ^  JT  ^  kets,  introducing  the  Real  Silk  “Shop- 

office  also  handles  the  advertismg  of  The  September  meeting  of  the  Audit  At-Home”  Service  Different  copy 
the  Canned  Salmon  Industry,  and  the  Bureau  of  Circulations’  board  of  di-  technioue  is  beine  wnnloved  in  each 
Washington  State  Apple  Advertising  rectors  will  be  held  Sept.  17-18  at  ^Ts  SdS  are  tS 

Commi^on.  Close  cooperation  be-  Briardiff  ^ge,  Bnarcliff  Manor,  SagrlSSne!  W^toT  sZ 
tween  these  advertisers  and  the  Wash-  New  York  City,  O.  C.  Ham,  ABC  man-  ^nd  Seattle  Times.  The  account  is 
ington  Progress  Commission  campaign  aging  director,  announced  this  week,  handled  by  Leo  Burnett  Company, 
is  expected  to  increase  the  effective-  Chicago  advertising  agency, 

ness  of  the  state  advertising  program, 

Johnston  said. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company’s  Pa-  _ 

cific  Northwest  activities  are  directed  BATIEN,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
by  Norton  W.  Mogge.  C.  E.  Johns,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
formerly  publicity  director  of  the  by  Koppers  Company  to  handle  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  sec-  advertising  of  Koppers  Coke  for  the 
retary- manager  of  the  Washington  following  divisions:  Koppers  Con- 
Progress  Commission.  necticut  Coke  Co.,  New  Haven,  Brook- 

■  Ism  division,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Sea- 

Pr<%r1iir'«krQ  Ricr  board  division,  Kearny,  N.  J.;  Min- 

woaurors  Dig  division,  St.  Paul.  This  ap- 

Egg  DnVG  by  diaillS  pointment  will  not  effect  advertising 
Washington,  Aug.  23-Plans  for  a  of  other  di^ons.  Radio,  newspapers, 
national  sale^  promotion  drive,  of  outdoor  and  direct  mail  will  be  used, 
which  newspaper  advertising  will  be  Educators  Beneficial  Association 
die  keynote,  will  be  discussed  by  Rnd  Educators  Mutual  Accident  & 
members  of  egg  producers’  organiza-  Health  Association,  Lancaster,  Pa. — 
tions  and  the  National  Association  of  specializing  in  accident  and  health  in- 
Food  Chains  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  surance  for  those  in  the  teaching  pro- 
here  Aug.  31,  John  A.  Logan,  execu-  fession— have  appointed  Jerome  B. 
tive  vice-president  of  the  chain  store  Gray  &  Company,  Philadelphia 

group,  announced  here.  agency,  to  handle  their  accounts.  ARTHUR  ANDREWS,  executive  vice- 

The  meeting  will  seek  a  method  of  By  mutual  agreement  Blaine-  president  of  Yoimg  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
combating  an  increasing  egg  surplus  Thompson  Company,  New  York,  has  in  addition  to  his  present  duties,  will 

that  is  rendering  the  national  market  resigned  from  the  Helena  Rubinstein  head  up  all  contact  activities,  the 

both  unstable  and  unremimerative.  accoimt,  effective  Sept.  15.  Miss  B.  agency  has  annoimced. 

If  the  meeting  is  successful  an  ad-  A.  Schellhase  and  Tom  Horan  have  Clarence  B.  Goshorn.  formerly  with 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


Louisiana  and  Cushing  is  a  former  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

_  Robert  B.  Powers,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation’s  ex- 
ising  Folk  port  division  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  resigned  ^ective  Sept.  1. 

Joseph  F.  Lazar,  for  the  last  10  years 
in  charge  of  advertising  for  the  Neic 
York  Herald  Tribune  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  section,  has  also  been  placed  in 
charge  of  gravure  advertising. 

Arthur  S.  Gow  has  been  made  man¬ 
ager  of  Philadelphia  territory  of  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Company,  succeeding 
Arthur  W.  Kohler,  recently  named 
New  York  manager. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

For  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowspopors 
.  .  .  pross  associations 
.  .  .  magazinos 
.  .  .  radio 


$1,000,000  Coffee  Ad 
Fund  Approved 


Miguel  Lopez  Pumarejo,  Colombian 
Minister  to  United  States,  aimounced 
in  Miami  recently  that  an  interna¬ 
tional  coffee  advertising  fund  had 
been  approved  at  a  conference  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  by  representatives  of 
the  various  producing  nations.  Levy 
of  five  cents  per  bag  was  decided 
upon,  the  Colombian  stated.  About 
$600,000  of  the  million  dollars  to  be 
raised  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 
■ 

BANS  SOLID  BLACKS 

Neio  York  Daily  News  announced 
last  week  that  it  will  eliminate  from 
advertising  “the  use  of  excessive  solid 
black  areas.”  In  general,  solid  black 
type  over  one  pica  will  be  grayed  by 
Benday  or  similar  screen.  In  reverse 
cuts,  the  black  background  will  be 
grayed.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
hand-lettering,  trademarks,  name 
slugs,  etc.,  where  any  of  the  black 
area  exceeds  one  pica  in  width.  Illus¬ 
trations  (except  true  reproductions) 
will  be  grayed  to  equivalent  tones. 
Borders  will  be  Bendayed  or  stippled 
if  larger  than  2  points  for  single-col¬ 
umn  ads,  4  points  for  double-column, 
or  6  points  for  any  other  size. 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 


FOR  BETTER  PICTURES 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 3S  Eotf  Wockar  Drive 
Los  Aigaias— 2307  Taviet  Stroet 


FLEXIDEAI.  DRY  MAT  COMPANY 
21  West  Street,  New  Yoric 
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Washington  Daybook 

by  Preston  Grover 

“Clean  anecdote,  humor  and  history ...” 


When  this  column  was  established 
nearly  10  years  ago,  the  instructions  to 
its  writer  w'ere  that  “it  contain  not 
spontaneous  news,  but  clean  anecdote, 
humor  and  history.” 

Preston  Grover,  in  the  year  and  a 
half  since  he  began  writing  “Washing¬ 
ton  Daybook,”  has  adhered  rigidly  to 
the  original  concept  of  the  column. 

That  concept,  enriched  by  Mr. 
Grover’s  keen  sense  of  humor  and  his 
ability  to  write  with  brilliant  clarity, 
has  resulted  in  one  of  the  cleanest,  most 
readable  and  dependable  Washington 
columns  of  the  day.  It  is  a  credit  to 
.\merican  journalism. 

To  enhance  interest  in  its  writer, 
“Washington  Daybook”  does  not  carry 
the  AP  logotype.  But  Preston  Grover 
has  had  thorough  training  as  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter,  and  the  depend¬ 
ability  of  his  column  is  further  insured 
by  the  men  who  handle  his  copy;  editors 
who  are  experienced  in  the  handling  of 
Associated  Press  matter  and  who  are 
mindful  of  the  high  ethical  quality 
which  must  be  maintained  in  all  copy 
supplied  to  Associated  Press  news¬ 
papers,  logotype  or  no  logotype. 

I 


Preston  Grover 

Washington 

Daybook 

is  a  column  you  can  depend  upon 


AP  FEATURE  SERVICE 

383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


New  Old  Gold  Compcdgn  to  Lih  Sagging  linage 
Washington  Survey  Shows  Narrow  Diiierentials 
ior  Small  Advertisers 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


MOST  INTERESTING  point  in  this 

week’s  announcement  of  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  the  Old  Gold  $200,000  picture 
puzzle  contest  was  the  news  that  Old 
Gold  will  start  a  new  and  bigger  con¬ 
test  Aug.  30.  So  quickly  has  the 
picture  changed  since  the  first  contest 
ended  (in  its  first  phase  at  least)  to 
the  tune  of  laments,  that  contests  were 
dead  as  an  advertising  factor. 

Nature  of  the  new  contest  was 
carefully  guarded  by  P.  Lorillard 
Company  and  its  advertising  agency, 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  in  accordance 
with  tradition  in  the  cigarette  busi¬ 
ness.  But  newspapers’  part  in  the 
new  contest  will  apparently  be  even 
larger  than  in  the  old  one. 

'Die  Old  Gold  list  of  newspapers 
has  been  revamped.  Annoimcement 
of  the  winners  appeared  this  week  in 
A  and  B  lists,  including  presumably 
all  newspapers  that  carried  the  origi¬ 
nal  contest  advertising.  An  additional 
and  more  extensive  C  list  is  also  to 
carry  Old  Gold  advertising  when  it 
breaks  next  week,  advertising  men 
imderstood,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
the  single  pages  in  these  papers  will 
be  contest  copy,  like  the  doubletrucks 
in  the  A  and  B  papers. 

The  list  is  a  “choosey”  one,  passing 
over  some  good-sized  cities,  and  tak¬ 
ing  in  some  of  only  a  few  thousand 
population.  Report  was  that  the 
schedule  was  tailored  to  give  special 
coverage  in  the  gaps  left  by  American 
Weekly,  This  Week,  and,  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  Associated  Weekly,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  used. 

Also,  it  was  imderstood,  the  pat¬ 
tern  was  partly  determined  by  a 
study  of  addresses  of  the  2,000,000  en¬ 
trants  in  the  last  contest,  which 
should  offer  a  guide  to  the  spots 
where  contest  fever  reaches  highest 
temperatiu'es. 


eral  advertising,  following  July’s  poor 
showing,  reported  in  this  paper  last 
week. 

Chesterfield  cigarettes,  after  being 
out  of  the  papers  for  a  month  re¬ 
turned  this  week,  ahead  of  the  Old 
Gold  advertising,  and  will  run  for 
five  or  six  weeks  at  least 

Lucky  Strikes  have  been  running 
test  copy  in  New  York  and  eight 
other  eastern  cities,  citing  movie  ac¬ 
tors  who  have  to  use  their  voices 
hard,  and  who  find  Luckies  "kind  to 
the  throat.”  Results  of  the  test  cam¬ 
paign  are  said  to  be  good,  but  George 
W.  Hill,  Jr.,  advertising  director,  re¬ 
ports  that  there  will  be  no  announce- 
moit  about  any  nation-wide  news¬ 
paper  campaign  for  another  six  weeks. 
Newspapermen  have  been  speculating 
about  an  inquiry  on  color  advertising, 
sent  to  newspapers  by  the  Luckies’ 
agency.  Lord  &  'Hiomas. 

Camel  copy  is  continuing  in  the 
style  used  for  some  time,  showing 
photos  and  testimonials  in  groups. 

Not  only  cigarettes,  but  food  and 
soap  classifications,  have  contributed 
to  ^e  summer  slump  in  general  news¬ 
paper  linage.  Kellogg  Company,  can¬ 
celing  its  schedules  at  the  end  of  July, 
is  releasing  special  copy  through  its 
district  managers  to  meet  local  situ¬ 
ations;  and  schedules  of  the  big  soap 
firms  are  characterized  as  spotty  at 
present. 

Liquor  advertising  has  been  a  life- 
saver  in  this  situation,  particularly  in 
the  states  which  have  government 
monopolies  of  liquor  sales.  In  one  list 
of  newspapers,  those  in  monopoly 
states  are  receiving  three  or  four 
times  as  much  liquor  advertising  as 
the  others  —  apparently  because  the 
advertiser  can  use  no  retail  salesmen 
or  any  other  sales  stimulant  except 
advertising. 


check  of  advertising  rates  made  by  a 
committee  of  the  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington.  The  committee 
filed  its  report  at  the  association’s 
meeting  in  battle  Aug.  14. 

While  primarily  concerned  with  the 
old  question  of  local-national  differ¬ 
entials,  the  committee  report  shows 
that  differentials  within  the  local 
schedules  themselves  are  practically 
as  large  as  between  local  and  national 
rates.  If  the  national  advertiser  has 
any  ground  for  complaint,  the  local 
advertiser  who  uses  comparable 
amoimts  of  space  has  equal  right  to 
protest.  But  from  the  publishers’ 
standpoint,  the  answer  obviously  is 
that  the  volume  of  the  big  advertiser 
has  been  found  worth  the  big  discount. 


Increases 


OF  THE  GROUP  of  16  newspapers, 

the  report  shows  that  seven  have 
increased  their  national  fiat  rate  with¬ 
in  the  last  year,  six  have  increased 
the  local  open  rate,  nine  have  in¬ 
creased  the  local  500-inch  rate,  and 
eight  (with  one  not  listed)  increased 
the  minimum  local  rate. 

On  this  basis  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  “definite  progress  in  the  effort 
to  decrease  the  differential  between 
national  and  local  rates.”  And  the 
report  added; 

“At  the  present  time  no  newspaper 
in  the  group  shows  a  differoitial  of 
more  than  19  per  cent  between  na¬ 
tional  and  the  local  open  rate.  A 
year  ago  five  newspapers  showed  a 
differential  of  20  per  cent  or  more. 

“In  1936  six  papers  showed  a  dif¬ 
ferential  of  plus  7  per  cent  to  plus 
25  per  cent,  five  showed  no  differen¬ 
tial,  and  four  showed  differentials  of 
minus  14  per  cent  to  minus  20  per 
cent  In  the  1937  survey  five  papers 
show  a  differential  of  plus  1  per  cent 
to  plus  19  per  cent,  six  show  no  dif¬ 
ferential,  and  four  show  a  differential 
of  minus  14  per  cent  to  minus  17 
per  cent.” 


8.160  Bright  Persons 

FEWER  THAN  one-half  of  one  per 

cent  of  the  2,000,000  Old  Gold  con¬ 
testants  still  had  any  hope  of  prize 
money  when  this  week’s  announce¬ 
ment  came  out.  Discouraging  to  the 
99V^  per  cent  was  the  revelation  that 
the  third  set  of  puzzles,  hailed  as  the 
toughest  imaginable,  reduced  the  Ibt 
of  tied  contestants  only  from  9,000  to 
8,160.  In  the  original  contest  54,000 
solved  all  puzzles  correctly,  and  the 
9,000  solved  every  puzzle  correctly  in 
the  second  set.  With  8,160  reported 
as  100  per  cent  correct  after  the  third 
set,  the  contest  might  have  run  on 
for  years  except  that  the  tie  was 
finally  broken  by  an  essay  contest. 

For  the  record,  let’s  list  here  the 
major  winners:  William  R.  Staggs, 
naval  aviator,  U.S.S.  Ranger,  $100,- 
000;  Florence  Zimmerman,  Peoria,  Ill., 
$30,000;  R.  J.  Johnson,  battle,  $10,- 
000;  John  E.  Roberts,  Philadelphia, 
$10,000;  Wilmer  C.  Anderson,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex.,  $5,000;  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Barlow,  Washington,  D.  C.,  $5,000. 
Two  hundred  in  all  won  as  much  as 
$50  each,  and  eight  hundred  smaller 
amounts.  Newsreels  shot  the  first 
three  receiving  checks  from  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  advertiser  or  the  agency. 

A  bulletin  explaining  the  results, 
to  be  sent  to  all  contestants,  soon, 
will  offer  a  last  chance  to  hold  their 
interest  and  good  will. 


Washington  Rote  Survey 
FACED  WITH  rapidly  rising  costs 
and  slowly  rising  linage,  newspaper 
publishers  still  find  it  advantageous 
to  seek  advertising  volume  by  heavy 
discounts  in  the  larger  brackets;  this 
is  the  apparent  story  in  a  recent 
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August  Linage  Oif 
NEWSPAPERMEN  WELCOMED  the 
new  Old  Gold  campaign  as  har¬ 
binger  of  at  least  a  modest  fall  up¬ 
turn.  August  has  been  weak  in  gen- 
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port,  however,  criticizes  the  treni 
which  it  interprets  as  due  to  greater 
increases  in  national  rates  and  in  lo. 
cal  rates  for  small  linage,  than 
local  rates  for  large  space. 

“It  is  encouraging,  we  believe,  to 
note  the  closing  of  the  gap  between 
national  and  local  open  rates,"  says 
the  committee.  “In  many  instances, 
it  is  believed,  local  open  rates  are 
quoted  to  non-advertisers  and  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  seeking  local  rates 
This  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
national  advertising  in  the  hands  erf 
the  agencies  and  will  discourage  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  local  rates.” 

The  Washington  report,  it  should 
be  noted,  figures  all  its  differentiak 
in  percentage  of  the  national  rate. 
Advertisers  in  their  onslaughts  oq 
differentials  have  figured  them  in  per- 
centage  of  local  rates — which  makes 
the  percentages  larger.  On  a  506- 
inch  basis,  the  largest  differentials  re¬ 
ported  are  35  per  cent,  31  per  cent, 
29  per  cent  (two  papers),  28  per  cent 
(two  papers),  and  others  range  down 
to  2  per  cent. 


Y.  <5.  R.  CHANGES 

William  R.  Stuhler,  radio  director 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  will  direct  talent 
buying,  with  llierese  Lewis  in  charge 
of  talent  buying  in  New  York  and 
Josei^  Stauffer  in  Hollywood.  Clar¬ 
ence  Olmstead  has  been  made  radio 
department  manager  in  New  York,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Fred  Wile,  Jr.  Tom  Har¬ 
rington  will  continue  as  manager  at 
Hollywood. 


USING  COMIC  SECTIONS 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
through  William  Elsty  &  Co.,  New 
York,  is  contracting  with  newspapos 
nationally  for  twenty-six  comic  sec¬ 
tion  ads  to  run  through  1938. 


Quantity  Rotes 

ON  THIS  BASIS  the  general  adver¬ 
tiser  should  have  no  complaint. 
But  the  report  goes  on  to  show  that 
differentials  have  spread  in  the  500- 
inch  (7,000-line)  classification,  and  in 
the  comparisons  of  national  rates  with 
minimum  local  rates.  As  newspaper¬ 
men  have  pointed  out  time  and  again, 
very  few  national  advertisers  place 
enough  linage  in  newspapers  to  be 
directly  concerned  with  quantity  rates 
for  themselves.  The  committee  re- 
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They  bring  out  details  exactly;  and 
produce  stereos  that  please  press¬ 
men;  editors;  publishers;  readers! 


Mill-conditioned  to  give  just  the 
required  shrink;  deep,  sharp  mould 
with  minimum  pressure;  quid; 
scorching;  easy  release  without  use 
of  oil  or  powder. 


Get  acquainted  with  Morley  Mats 
...  a  word  from  you  will  bring 
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Versatile  Poet,  Writer 
Is  Helen  Welshimer 


Th«  following  it  wriHen  for  EDITOR  &  parson.  He  has  married  thousands 

PUBLISHER  by  Alma  Sioux  Scarberry,  and  thousands  of  couples.  We  have 

«rittr  for  fhe  Bell  Syndicate.  a  special  chapel  for  weddings. 

SO  ANOTHER  Ohio  newspa-  “My  earliest  recollections  are  of  my 
per  woman  steps  out  and  makes  sister  and  I  answering  the  door  and 
good  in  the  Big  City!  letting  romantic  couples  in.  Some- 

This  time  it  is  times,  we  caused  a  great  deal  of 

Helen  Welshimer  worry  I'm  afraid.  From  our  wide 

whose  deeply  experience  we  knew  every  word  of 

movinjj  book  of  the  ceremony  and  if  the  principals 

verse,  "Singing  didn’t  do  quite  as  we  thought  they 

Drums,”  has  just  should  we’d  sit  on  our  little  stools  in 

ccme  from  the  the  corner  and  giggle.  It  was  most 

presses  of  E.  P.  embarrassing  for  poor  father!” 

Dutton  and  Noisy  Children 

C^pany.  Helen  “One  day  someone  told  us  that 
began  her  pro-  newly  married  couples  should  be  sere- 

fe^ional  jour-  naded.  So  we  rounded  up  all  the 

nalistic  career  lcj(Js  jn  the  neighborhood  and  every- 

on  the  Canton  thing  we  could  find  to  make  noise. 

Helen  Welshimer  (O^  News.  Father  was  amazed  beyond  all  words 

This  reporter  when  the  racket  started,  and  dozens 

has  enjoyed  a  close  personal  friend-  of  screaming  children  with  dish  pans, 

ship  with  the  author  of  Singing  whistles,  bells  and  things  swarmed 
Drums,”  for  nine  years.  So  that  over  the  yard. 

should  make  us  somewhat  of  an  au-  ..3^^  j^e  was  nice  about  it.  All  he 
thority  on  Welshuneria.  take  us  aside  and  explain 

■  very  carefully  that  if  it  ever  happened 

Miss  Welshimer  resigned  from  NEA  this  marriage  business  would 

, .  ..  ,  .  j  L  ^  i  probably  be  a  thmg  of  the  past  around 

week  to  eontmue  her  poetry  end  short  story  Welshimer  parsonage  Oh,  we 


I 


eritiiig  es  a  free  lance. 

Helen  is  a  charming,  sensible  im- 


were  really  very  noisy  children,  my 
brother,  sister  and  myself.  In  fact, 
a  neighbor  used  to  call  the  police  and 


modem  young  lady  with  an  amazing-  scare  us  almost  to  death, 
ly  level  head  on  her  slender  shoul-  From  the  elementary  schools  in 
ders.  Tall,  black  haired,  brown  eyed.  Canton,  Helen  went  to  Hiram  Col- 
serious  and  full  of  refreshingly  old-  lege,  and  graduated  with  the  degree 
fashioned  ideals,  she  stands  out  as  an  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  one  of  three  in 
example  that  in  a  man’s  world  and  her  class  to  take  the  honors.  She  is 
work  a  girl  can  make  good  without  Alpha.  Her  first  taste  of  joumal- 


Please  may  I  be  all  dressed  up 
In  a  cockeyed  hat; 

Coats  and  furs  and  curving  gown — 
Make  me  knock  him  Hat! 

It  concludes: 

Make  me  so  sweet  and  gay 
That  he’ll  want  to  go 
Somewhere  for  a  tete-a-tete 
Then  help  me  say  no! 

Changes  Mood  with  Ease 
From  the  gay  type  of  thing  sha 
swings  with  case  into  the  lyric  of  “A 
Mother  Prays.”  The  poem  ends; 

“Oh,  all  the  day  he’ll  be  a  gay  ro¬ 
mancer. 

But  when  night  comes  he’ll  turn 
not  knowing  why 
There  is  no  one  to  hear  his  pray¬ 
ers  or  kiss  him 

The  way  I  did — dear  God,  don’t 
let  him  cry! 

Oh,  if  you  see  a  little  boy  who’s 
lonely, 

A  little  boy,  afraid  when  dusk- 
thoughts  creep, 

Please  hold  his  hand  and  weave  a 
gay,  brave  story. 

And  stay  with  him  until  he  falls 
asleep.” 

Miss  Wye  Fiction  Editor 
THE  Associated  Press  Feature  Ser- 
viccE  announced  this  week  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Elizabeth  Wye  as  Hetion 
serial  editor. 

Miss  Wye  is  a  graduate  of  RadcliHe, 
where  she  served  as  college  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Boston  Globe.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  A.  Wye,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
She  was  formerly  associated  with 
Curtis  Brown,  Ltd.,  literary  agents, 
in  the  magazine  fiction  department. 
She  will  handle  the  selection  and 
presentation  of  serials  for  the  AP. 

Starting  Aug.  30,  the  AP  is  releas¬ 
ing  to  evening  papers  for  three  weeks 


On  her  return,  haimted  by  ghastly 
niemories  of  the  crusading  editor’s 
bullet- ridden  body,  she  went  to  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal.  It  was  eight 
months  later  that  NEA  Service  found 
her,  and  after  a  few  years  in  Cleve¬ 
land  she  came  to  New  York  with 
them. 

Helen  is  a  newspaper  woman  whose 
family  background  really  “took.” 
lliis  is  reflected  constantly  in  the 
spiritual  passages  from  her  book. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Welshimer  of  Canton,  who  is  pilot  of 
Ihe  First  Christian  Church.  It  has 
the  largest  Bible  school  in  the  world, 
and  is  one  of  two  of  the  largest 
Protestant  churches  in  America. 
Helen  was  born  in  the  Canton  par¬ 
sonage. 

To  the  question  as  to  just  how  she 
happens  to  write  so  imderstandingly 
of  love,  marriage  and  children,  Helen 
smiled  her  quiet  smile: 

Father  m  Marryiag  Farson 

“Well,  I’ve  probably  sat  in  on  more 
*cddings  than  almost  any  minister’s 
daughter  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
%  father  is  known  as  a  marrying 


“When  I  meet  him  this  I  pray: 

’That  I  may  conceal 
Any  symptom  of  unrest 
As  to  how  I  feel. 


Shexrn  abev*  U  Ui*  naw-ttyla  Inlaxtype 
bat*,  chaxadaiiiiic  of  iha  naw  Sbraam- 
lined  Inlextypet,  and  the  old-style  base 
wbiob  it  sapetsedes.  Fox  aMie  inioraaa- 
tion  abenl  Ikeee  latest  Intextypes,  write 
Intextype  Ceipoxatiea,  Bieoklyn,  N.  T. 


a  daily  feature  called,  “What  to  Do.” 
It  is  purely  an  advice  column.  Some 
of  them  tell  you  what  to  do  in  case 
you  get  lost  in  a  forest,  or  if  someone 
apparently  drowns,  if  you  get  a  se¬ 
vere  sunburn,  etc.  W.  T.  McCleery, 
AP  feature  editor,  says  that  each  may 
be  localized  by  the  particular  news- 
pap>er  editor  who  cares  to  insert  a 
box  giving  the  advice  of  some  local 
expert  on  the  problem  discussed. 

Will  Fly  to  Races 

ZACK  MOSLEY,  creator  of  “Smilin’ 

Jack,”  an  airplane  strip  for  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
ij  planning  to  fly  to  Cleveland  for  the 
National  Air  Races,  Sept.  3-6.  He 
attends  every  year  and  picks  up  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  comic.  After  that  Mosley 
will  fly  on  to  Oklahoma  City  to  visit 
his  folks. 

He  has  been  drawing  “Smilin’  Jack” 
as  a  Sunday  feature  for  four  years 
and  the  daily  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Before  that  he  drew  “Skyroads”  for 
John  F.  Dille  in  Chicago  for  five  years. 

Mosley  is  a  licensed  pilot.  He 
boasts  that  he  took  his  test  last  No¬ 
vember  on  Friday  the  13th,  figuring 
that  he  would  either  do  “awfully  good 
or  awfully  bad.”  He  passed  and  an 
hour  later  took  his  mother  and  sister 
up  for  a  spin.  Captain  J.  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Daily  News,  had 
urged  Mosley  to  learn  to  fly  saying 
that  he  couldn’t  draw  a  good  airplane 
strip  unless  he  knew  all  about  it. 
Now,  Mosley  says,  Capt.  Patterson 
wants  him  to  get  a  transport  license. 
■ 

Broun  Watching  Horses 

HEYWOOD  BROUN,  New  York 

World-Telegram  columnist  syndi¬ 
cated  through  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  taken  this  week  off  and  is 
at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  watching  the  bang¬ 
tails  run. 


aping  any  of  the  masculine  vices.  came  on  the  college  paper.  Later 

■  t  L  A  u  X  ®he  went  to  Columbia  School  of  Jour- 

Prim  bat  Not  Stolfy  g  majoring  in  play- 

Helen  does  not  smoke  or  take  a  vsrriting  and  stage-craft, 
drink.  Don’t  get  the  impression  she  «...  « 

is  a  boresome  I’ll-have-you-know-  ^  ' 

Fm-a-lady  type!  Far  from  it!  She  Singing  Drums, 


Fm-a-lady  type!  Far  from  it!  She  Singing  Drums,  Helen  has  run 

dresses  in  the  latest  of  fashion  and  gamut  of  poetical  emotions  from 
gets  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  life.  But  ^he  love  motif  to  home  and  mothers, 
Helen  just  doesn’t  happen  to  care  for  rainbows  and  c^kie  jars,  litHe  ^ys 
stuffy  night  clubs  and  morning  after  gardens  of  fire  flies;  candle  light, 
hjjdgches  fire-light  at  dusk,  marchmg  men. 

The  young  writer  is  known  just  as  Through  it  runs  a  deeply  religious 
well  for  her  feature  stories,  short  fervor  and  a  faith  that  touches  tie 
stories  and  woman’s  editorials  as  for  heart  strmgs  as  she  smgs  of  the  Young 

her  verse  After  three  vears  on  the  Carpenter.  It  is  lightened,  however, 

«  J  ■  .  u-  u  ^  tK  hy  delightful  sense-of-humor  touches. 

N^s,  during  which  time  came  the  a  fine  ^e  is  the  16-lined  “A  Mod- 

.  her  employer  Maiden’s  Prayer,”  which  be- 

Don  Mellett,  by  gangsters,  Helen  took  g^g^hes* 
a  trip  to  Europe. 


Trans -Pacific  News  Service 

Cable  and  Wireless  News  and  Views  from  the  Far  East 
— supplementary  to  that  carried  hy  existing  agencies. 

Interpretative  and  factual  stories  by  expert  writers 
who  are  acquainted  with  Asia 

Full  coverage  of  official  statements  issued  hy  the  Chi¬ 
nese  National  Government  at  Nanking,  provincial  and 
municipal  authorities  throughout  China,  the  Chinese 
Embassy  in  Washington  and  the  Chinese  Consulates- 
General. 

Exchange  arrangement  with  the  China  Press.  Shanghai, 
the  leading  American-Chinese  newspaper  in  China. 

This  Spot  News  is  not  competitive  and  is  unobtainable  elsewhere  in  thLs 
country.  We  believe  that  it  hns  value  to  your  readers. 

One  Week^g  Trial  Free 
Write  or  Wire 

TRANS-PACIFIC  NEWS  SERVICE 

1250  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Bruno  Schwarts  C.  Kuangson  Young 

General  Manager,  New  Yei^  Man.  Dir.  of  China  Preea,  Shanghai 
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Briton  Envies  Freedom 
of  U.  S.  Cameramen 


London  Picture  Syndicate  Owner  Relates  Trials 
and  Tribulations  of  British  Photogs  .  .  . 

Proper  Attire  Obligatory  on  Assignments 


By  JACK  PRICE 


THIS  WEEK  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  about  the  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  of  English  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers.  Our  in¬ 
formant  was  A. 
Barratt,  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Press 
Agency,  a  pic- 
t  u  r  e  syndicate 
operating  in 
London,  who  has 
been  travelling 
about  the  coim- 
try  studying  the 
American  meth¬ 
ods  of  making 
news  pictimes. 

A.  Barratt  jyjj.  Barratt  is 

a  real  pioneer  in  pictorial  joimnalism. 
Starting  as  a  free  lance  cameraman 
in  London  over  30  years  ago,  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  gaining  recog¬ 
nition  for  his  profession.  He  has  cov¬ 
ered  every  important  story  occurring 
in  England  since  he  began  taking  pic¬ 
tures.  In  1914  Barratt  covered  the 
Belgian  front  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War. 

During  the  interview  Mr.  Barratt 
compared  the  difficulties  of  English 
and  American  news  cameramen  in 
their  fight  for  public  confidence.  He 
also  described  how  the  Elnglish  cam¬ 
eramen  operate  in  present  times. 

“If  you  American  newspaper  cam¬ 
eramen  think  you  have  had  a  trying 
time,  think  how  difficult  it  was  for 
us,”  he  said.  “In  the  beginning  when 
the  press  camera  made  its  appearance 
in  London,  the  photographer  was 
obliged  to  call  at  the  servants’  en¬ 
trance  of  a  home  to  see  his  party. 
In  fact,  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  we  were  permitted  to  use  the 
guest  entrance. 

Furor  Over  Sport  Shirt 
“Then  there  was  the  matter  of 
dress.  If  a  cameraman  called  at  the 
royal  mansion  or  covered  a  royal 
affair  he  reported  in  top  hat,  frock 
coat  and  white  gloves.  Today  the 
photographer  is  allowed  to  cover  such 
affairs  in  neat  dark  clothes  and  white 
shirt,  the  collar  either  a  stiff  or  rolled 
one.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of 
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dress  I  might  tell  you  of  an  incident 
which  caused  us  concern.  Recently 
at  a  funeral  of  an  admiral,  one  cam¬ 
eraman  made  his  appearance  on  the 
scene  dressed  in  sport  clothes  with  his 
sport  shirt  opened  at  the  throat.  The 
admiralty  committee  in  charge  of  ar¬ 
rangements  raised  the  devil  about  it. 
Our  association  was  forced  to  send  a 
delegation  to  explain  matters.  If  we 
had  not  done  so  we  might  have  faced 
the  danger  of  a  dress  regulation. 
Luckily  it  was  settled  by  agreement 
that  all  cameramen  covering  fimerals 
of  state  and  importance,  wear  dark 
clothes,  a  white  shirt  and  a  dark  tie. 
When  oiu*  men  are  assigned  to  any 
important  event  they  are  requested 
to  dress  properly  for  the  occasion. 

“The  covering  of  major  events  is 
carefully  planned  by  oiur  association 
regarding  the  facilities  and  working 
conditions.  A  committee  represented 
by  every  agency  and  paper  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  securing  the  neces¬ 
sary  permits,  etc.,  for  the  photog¬ 
raphers. 

Bon  on  Court  Pictures 

“The  matter  of  police  cards  is  one 
which  caused  us  much  concern.  The 
cards,  which  are  a  sort  of  booklet,  are 
issued  by  the  metropolitan  and  Lon¬ 
don  police  authorities  jointly.  Our 
photographs  are  pasted  in  them  like 
a  passport.  The  cards  are  signed  and 
countersigned  by  ourselves,  oiu:  edi¬ 
tors  and  the  officials.  The  regulations 
are  quite  strict  due  to  their  misxise 
by  over  ambitious  gentlemen  who 
represented  themselves  as  police  offi¬ 
cials. 

“I  notice  the  great  amount  of  free¬ 
dom  extended  to  the  American  news¬ 
paper  photographers  in  courtrooms. 
The  restrictions  placed  upon  our  cam¬ 
eramen  by  law,  prevent  us  from  ob¬ 
taining  the  type  of  pictiu-e  you  boys 
so  easily  seciire.  In  England,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  is  not  permitted  to  take 
pictures  of  persons  arriving  or  leaving 
the  coiurt  precincts.  Also,  no  barrister 
is  allowed  to  permit  his  client  in  liti¬ 
gation  to  pose  for  a  photograph  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  trial.  If  we  are  to 
make  photographs  of  litigants  we  must 
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take  our  exposures  in  a  locality  not 
included  in  the  coiut  precinct.  And 
then,  it  must  be  done  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  person. 

“There  is  also  a  vast  difference  in 
the  technical  manner  of  operation 
between  the  American  and  English 
cameramen.  In  the  first  place  we  use 
a  different  tyrpe  of  camera.  Most  of 
our  cameras  are  either  the  German 
focal  plane  type  or  the  English  make 
which  is  slightly  different.  Then  there 
is  the  matter  of  speed  flash  synchron¬ 
ization.  On  most  of  our  cameras  the 
flash  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  top 
center  of  the  camera  which  is  rather 
awkward  as  it  hampers  the  sighting. 
Although  the  American  lamps  are 
hooked  up  to  a  between  lens  shutter, 
our  lamps  are  connected  with  the  focal 
plane.  On  the  whole  I  think  I  prefer 
the  American  style.  They  appear  to 
be  less  confusing  and  easier  to 
operate. 

Troabled  with  Bulbs 

“Regarding  the  bulbs,  we  have  been 
having  much  trouble  with  them.  The 
public  is  not  thoroughly  confident  of 
their  safeness.  Due  to  the  many  ex¬ 
plosions,  the  people  we  photograph 
are  still  a  bit  dubious  when  they  face 
the  speed  flash.  However,  the  public 
does  appreciate  the  abolition  of  the 
old  style  powder  lamp. 

“There  is  also  a  difference  in  the 
standard  size  of  plate.  In  England 
the  9  X  12  cm  plate  is  used  by  all 
news  cameramen.  In  America  I  notice 
that  the  4x5  size  is  popular.  We 
also  still  prefer  the  use  of  glass  plates 
because  we  are  convinced  that  they 
are  easier  to  process  than  films  when 
speed  coimts. 

“Most  of  the  plants  in  England 
rather  prefer  the  arc  lamp  for  enlarg¬ 
ing,  although  a  few  are  now  using 
Cooper-Hewitt  and  tungsten  lamps. 


Our  lytper  emulsions  have  the  suoe 
qualities  because  we  use  the  bromides 
and  chlorides.  The  routine  at  pj^. 
cessing  is  much  the  same.” 


Tfiere  are  about  200  cameramen  in 
London.  Half  of  them  are  fies 
lancers  who  work  with  agencies  on  i 
50-50  basis.  Some  cover  special  ai- 
signments  for  the  newspapers  at  i 
given  rate  of  about  $3  per  photo.  He 
staff  photographer  of  a  newspaper  in 
London  receives  an  average  salary  of 
about  $45  per  week. 

“We  have  no  sort  of  school  instruc- 
tion  on  the  subject  of  pictorial  jow. 
nalism  in  any  of  our  universitiei," 
Mr.  Barratt  continued.  “There  may 
come  a  time  when  the  schools  of  jour- 
nalism  may  adopt  such  a  course  but 
like  other  progressive  ideas  they  may 
be  a  long  way  off. 


Lands  U.  S.  Fhetoqraphers 

“TTiere  is  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  technique  and  mechania- 
tion.  We  readily  admit  that  we  couU 
do  with  a  better  and  more  dependable 
speed  flash-lamp  but  then  there  is  the 
matter  of  patents  and  such  details. 
In  reference  to  our  preference  to 
plates  over  films,  that  exists  possibly 
because  we  have  not  had  the  mechan¬ 
ical  devices  at  our  command  that  an 
foimd  in  all  American  plants. 

“Our  problems  are  a  long  way  from 
being  solved.  All  of  England  has  not 
responded  to  the  camera  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  has.  It  will  take  some 
time  before  English  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  can  have  the  liberty  of 
operation  such  as  you  have  in  this 
country.  However,  I  must  admit  that 
your  men  are  to  be  complimented  for 
their  alertness  and  manner  of  opaa- 
tion.  The  American  newspaper  jAio- 
tographers  possess  inspiring  confi¬ 
dence  and  they  are  good  craftsmaa." 
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tells  of  Safety 
Measures  Used 
In  N.  Y.  City 

L  P.  Gautier  Outlines 
Bureau's  Work  Among  News¬ 
paper  Truck  Drivers 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

,d>ROPOS  of  our  recent  discussion  of 
newspaper  fleet  safety  work  with  a 
jonesponding  reduction  in  delivery 
ruck  accidents,  together  with  a  story 
concerning  the  Accident  Prevention 
Bureau  of  the  Publishers’  Association 
of  New  York  City  (pages  9  and  10, 
Aug.  14  issue,  E  &  P),  we  present  this 
»eek  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  New 
York  City  safety  program. 

Under  the  capable  direction  of  Louis 
P.  Gautier,  formerly  with  the  old 
Jfoming  Telegraph  and  Morning 
World,  the  New  York  publishers’  in¬ 
surance  committee  is  actively  engaged 
in  reducing  newspaper  delivery  truck 
accidents.  The  New  York  plan  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  circulators 
in  other  large  cities.  To  supply  New 
Yorkers  with  newspapers,  some  20,000 
newsdealers  are  located  throughout 
the  city  and  surrounding  territory, 
Mr.  Gautier  explains. 

“With  a  number  of  editions  being 
printed  nearly  every  hour  of  the  day, 
the  chauffeurs  make  approximately 
300,000  deliveries  to  newsstands  and 
stores,  drive  through  traffic  congestion 
and  stop  and  start  cars  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  accidents — mostly  bumpers, 
fenders  and  hub  caps,”  he  writes. 

Cart  Checked  Doily 
Every  precaution  is  taken  to  elim¬ 
inate  accidents.  Daily  check-ups  of 
all  cars  are  made  by  expert  mechan¬ 
ics;  in  many  instances  safety  meetings 
ate  held  monthly  for  all  drivers;  bonus 
syitems  have  been  established  for 
careful  and  accidentless  driving  over 
periods  of  time;  in  a  good  many  inci- 
(knts,  drivers  are  required  to  take 
physical  examinations;  a  large  number 
of  cars  are  equipped  with  safety  de¬ 
vices  such  as  fog  lamps;  all  brakes  are 
examined  daily  together  with  lights, 
windshield  wipers,  reflectors  and  body 
lights.  The  insurance  committee 
kseps  complete  records  of  the  time  of 
aoekdents;  of  drivers  having  more  than 
oae  accident;  property  damage  to 
either  party,  etc. 

Hie  bureau  is  now  conducting  a 
percentage  breakdown,  showing  the 
standing  of  each  wholesale  distributor 
md  newspaper,  according  to  the  cars 
operated  and  accidents  reported,” 
sutes  Mr.  Gautier. 

The  insurance  committee  is  also  di¬ 
recting  its  energy  towards  a  well-con¬ 
ducted  educational  campaign  for  the 
pedestrian. 

Safety  Methods  Used 

Mr.  Gautier  also  furnished  us  with 
hi^ilights  of  methods  used  by  some 
of  the  wholesale  distributors  registered 
wth  the  Accident  Prevention  Bureau, 
as  follows: 

“Mj  most  successful  move  has  been  this: 
AH  my  drivers  must  be  married  and  respon- 
Ale  men  with  years  of  driving  experience 
«<1  they  work  with  this  condition  and  under- 
•aoding — that  they  must  pay  for  the  first  $50 
amagj  to  any  auto  in  which  they  are  in- 
iiilvtd  with  an  accident.  With  this  ruling  in 
ixcr.  since  Dec.  9,  1935,  with  eight  trucks 
'  the  road  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  my 
■mcki  have  had  a  total  of  nine  accidents 
^ly  all  of  which  consisted  of  fender  dam- 

iffS.” 

“Have  a  regular  court  and  every  accident  is 
'■’.td  before  three  judges  consisting  of  em- 
(chauffeurs).” 

I  “Drivers  warned  that  any  accident,  no  mat- 
r*  how  small,  if  same  be  due  to  their  negli- 
IMr,  they  will  be  dismissed  immediately.” 
l*W’e  hold  drivers  strictly  accountable  for 
W  accident.  Machines  are  kept  mechanically 


perfect  and  drivers  are  always  on  the  alert. 
All  drivers  employed  .ire  married  men.” 

“Daily  inspection  of  all  trucks — careful  ex¬ 
amination  brakes,  lights,  windshield  wipers, 
reflectors  and  body  lights.  Bonus  system  for 
safety  record — Safety  meetings — Kigid  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  chauffeurs  as  to  their  ability 
of  handling  cars.” 

“Impress  our  chauffeurs  the  importance  of 
their  position  when  driving  and  we  lay  them 
off  for  accident  first  or  second,  third  offense 
di.smissed.” 

“Safety  posters  in  garage — personal  inter¬ 
view  with  drivers  having  accidents.” 

“Maintaining  at  all  times  perfect  equip¬ 
ment — good  brakes,  good  tires.” 

“Select  our  chauffeurs  as  to  ability  and 
habits.  Maintain  bulletin  board  for  the  post¬ 
ing  of  safety  posters.  Periodical  lectures  given 
to  the  men  on  care  in  driving.” 

Pottari  Also  Aid 

As  a  constant  reminder  that  safety 
comes  before  speed  in  delivering 
newspapers,  the  bureau  has  a  poster 
headed  “Prevent  Accidents,”  which  is 
placed  on  all  bulletin  boards  in  deliv¬ 
ery  rooms  and  in  the  trucks  to  con¬ 
tinually  keep  drivers  “accident-con¬ 
scious.”  This  poster  states: 

“Drive  carefully  for  your  safety  and  the 
lives  and  safety  of  others. 

“Report  to  the  foreman  at  your  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  if  your  truck  does  not  operate  prop¬ 
erly  or  develops  a  mechanical  defect. 

“Obey  all  traffic  laws  and  regulations. 

“NEVER  throw  a  bundle  from  a  truck. 

“NEV'ER  drive  a  car  with  faulty  brakes. 

“Obey  all  traffic  signal  lights. 

“Good  judgment  and  common  sense  is  a 
safe-guard  against  accident.” 

Such  efforts  as  those  of  the  New 
York  Accident  Prevention  Bureau 
should  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 
newspaper  truck  accidents  and  aid  in 
further  improving  newspaper  fleet 
safety  records. 

Spring  Drive  Successful 

PRIZE  WINNERS  in  the  Milwaukee 

Journal  spring  circulation  drive 
have  recently  been  “cashing  in”  on 
their  efforts,  receiving  several  tsrpes 
of  awards,  according  to  A.  R.  Fischer, 
city  circulation  manager.  Starting 
March  1  and  continuing  until  April  15, 
the  campaign  netted  19,800  orders  and 
an  increase  of  7,500  daily  and  Simday 
subscribers. 

An  unlooked  for  benefit  was  the 
free  advertising  displayed  by  some 
apartment  dwellers.  Apparently 
weary  of  the  yoimg  salesmen’s  per¬ 
sistent  appeals,  they  placarded  their 
windows  with  signs,  stating:  “We 
ARE  Subscribers  to  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.” 

Winners’  rewards  were  four-fold. 
’The  26  top  salesmen  enjoyed  a  trip 
to  Niagara  Falls.  Less  novel,  but  far 
more  profitable  was  the  opportunity 
accorded  three  high  order-getters 
from  each  station  to  work  on  the  reg¬ 
ular  summer  sales  crew.  Supple¬ 
menting  the  major  prizes  were  32  free 
camping  trips  and  innumerable  tickets 
to  the  Milwaukee  American  Associa¬ 
tion  baseball  games. 
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Conducting  Soles  Contest 

EIGHT  CARRIER  salesmen  for  the 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  recently 
competed  in  a  sales  contest,  the  winner 
of  which  was  declared  to  be  “cham¬ 
pion  carrier  salesman.”  The  contest¬ 
ants  had  the  job  of  selling  J.  A. 
Koller,  circulation  specialist,  on  rea¬ 
sons  for  subscribing  to  their  paper. 
Judges  of  the  contest  were  Charlotte 
business  men.  J.  G.  Ward,  Observer 
circulation  manager,  presented 
Charles  Nelson  with  a  silver  trophy. 

"Feature  Bee"  in  Muncie 

THE  Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press  re¬ 
cently  conducted  its  annual  “Feature 
Bee”  for  carriers.  Object  of  the  con¬ 
test  is  to  familiarize  all  carriers  with 
various  features  in  the  paper,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  and  how  each 
functions  in  producing  the  newspaper. 
City  and  outside  carriers  participate 
in  the  examination,  conducted  by  W. 
C.  Worcester,  circulation  manager. 
■ 

Rules  Carrier  Boys 
Not  Employes 

Attorney  General  A.  A.  F.  Seawell 
of  North  Carolina  has  just  ruled  that 
carrier  boys  who  buy  newspapers  for 
delivery  are  “sales  agents”  rather  than 
employes  of  newspaper  publishers. 

■The  opinion,  which  reversed  an 
earlier  ruling  based  on  a  different 
contract,  was  sought  by  the  North 
Carolina  daily  newspaper  publishers 
and  was  based  on  a  contract  used  by 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Since  the  relationship  of  employer 
and  employe  does  not  exist  between 
newspapers  and  newsboys,  imder  con¬ 
tracts  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Charlotte  company  newspapers  are 
not  responsible  for  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  for  carriers  less 
than  18  years  of  age,  Seawell  ruled. 


Texas  Circulators  to 
Meet  Sept.  18-19 

The  24th  annual  convention  of 
Texas  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  September  18  and  19,  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel.  Labor  problems  and  in¬ 
creased  rates  will  be  the  chief  topics 
of  discussion.  Several  newspapers  in 
Texas  have  already  made  a  slight  in¬ 
crease.  All  three  of  the  Houston  pa¬ 
pers — the  Houston  Chronicle,  Houston 
Post  and  Houston  Press  have  in¬ 
creased  their  monthly  rates  15c — the 
daily  and  Sunday  from  75c  a  month 
to  90c  a  month;  daily  only,  from  50c 
a  month  to  65c  a  month.  'The  circula¬ 
tors  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times.  F.  E.  Bulloch, 
Brownsville  Herald,  is  president. 

■ 

Central  States  Meeting 
of  Circulators  Set 

’The  fall  convention  of  the  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  Sept.  21  and  22.  R.  M. 
Mclntire,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  vice-president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  is  in  ^arge  of  program  ar¬ 
rangements. 

■ 

EDITIONS  CHANGED 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
first  edition  afternoon  papers  in  New 
Orleans  reached  the  street  at  11:30 
a.m.  Aug.  16  instead  of  the  usual  hour 
of  9:30  a.m.  A  two-hour  set  back  in 
first-nm  deadlines  by  both  the  New 
Orleans  Item  and  the  Daily  States, 
afternoon  dailies,  was  responsible  for 
the  change.  Originally  going  to  press 
at  9  ajn.  with  release  to  the  public 
at  9:30,  the  papers  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  changed  the  deadline  to  11 
a.m.  with  release  at  11:30  a.m. 


. .  .now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  paper . 
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CHOICE  of  a 
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5  Volume  History  of  the 
World 


12  Volume  World’s  Popular 
Encyclopedia 


10  Volume  Classics 
Kipling,  Poe,  Etc. 


2  Volume  Giant  Dictionary 


.\lso  Bibles,  Atlases,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Cook  Books,  Etc. 


It  is  not  only  our  more  than  30 
years’  experience  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  popular  books  but  the 
knowledge  of  human  likes  that  is 
responsible  for  the  success  of 
newspapers  using  WORLD 
SYNDICATE  premiums. 

The  promotion  campaigns  we 
prepare  for  newspapers  to  use 
when  premium  programs  are 
institute  also  have  been  out¬ 
standing  —  and  help  to  “bring 
home  the  bacon.” 

There  is  no  experiment  on  your 
part.  Everything  we  offer  has 
been  put  through  the  acid  test 
of  a  practical  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  campaign. 

You  say  the  word  and  we’ll  get 
busy  immediately  with  samples 
and  explanation  of  any  deal  that 
suits  your  fancy.  Remember 
that  the  proposition  is  not  only 
self-supporting  but  pays  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  besides. 
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millions  or  people  eacn  day  in  tl^ 
year,  the  consumer  thus  quejtiomj 
generally  would  be  bent  toward  con. 
demning  it,  fighting  it,  and  eventuaDj 
annihilating  it.  Thus  have  sprung  m 
vitriolic  consumer  groups,  cooperativf 
buying  groups,  women’s  consumer 
protection  groups,  consumers’  re- 
search  organizations,  and  whatnc 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  refute  ad¬ 
vertising  and  all  that  it  stands  for" 

Against  this  attitude  of  mind  Mr 
Gorchov  has  argued  consistently  and 
voluminously. 

“Both  Mr.  Hickerson  and  myaeli 
have  been  surprised  by  the  responie 
to  this  weekly  feature,’’  writes  Mr 
Gorchov,  citing  requests  for  reprints 
and  letters  from  advertising  nt:, 
urging  continuance  of  the  series. 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


Eugene  B.  Block  found  a  news¬ 
paperman's  dream  come  true  when 
he  was  assigned  to  go  to  sleep  on 
the  job.  Mr.  Block,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  was  sent 
across  country  aboard  a  new  model 
passenger  plane — the  United  Air¬ 
lines  Mainliner.  He  was  told  to  see 
if  one  could  really  sleep  aboard  a 
plane  and  to  describe  his  sensations 
in  the  attempt.  After  fulfilling  the 
sleep  mission  to  perfection,  Mr. 
Block  wrote  a  wide-awake  yarn  for 
his  paper. 

Charles  Blake,  of  the  Chicago 
American,  who  also  made  the  flight, 
first  flew  to  San  Francisco  to  join 
the  party.  Another  Call-Bulletin 
writer  to  enjoy  a  recent  air  junket 
was  J.  Campbell  Bruce,  who  toured 
the  west  aboard  a  survey  plane — a 
Transcontinental  &  Western  Air 
craft  mapping  a  new  route. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


and  their  values;  rented  homes  and 
the  amount  of  rent;  number  of  radios, 
passenger  cars,  telephones,  etc.;  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  employed  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  trade,  etc.;  payrolls,  income 
tax  returns,  and  cost  of  living;  num¬ 
ber  of  outlets,  per  capita  retail  sales 
and  savings;  check  transactions,  power 
used,  building  contracts,  and  other 
items. 

These  are  just  the  highlights.  On 
the  black  and  white  sheets  between 
are  details  too  numerous  to  mention, 
as  the  circus  ads  used  to  say.  Whether 
it  is  the  number  of  roofing  contractors 
in  the  state,  or  the  number  of  chickens 
raised  in  1934,  or  the  sales  of  millin¬ 
ery,  or  the  dollar  volume  of  dental 
laboratories,  there  it  is.  And  fre¬ 
quently  there  are  breakdowns  shown. 

With  it  all  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
about  the  Providence  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  or  the  Daily  Journal.  On  only 
one  page — unless  we  missed  some¬ 
thing  in  leafing  through — is  there  any¬ 
thing  about  the  newspapers,  and  this 
mention  is  coldly  statistical.  In  the 
section  on  “Trade”  we  find  this  one 
page,  tabulating  average  daily  net  paid 
circulation  as  far  back  as  1915,  and 
listing  advertising  linage  as  far  back 
as  1926. 


What  Makes  It  lick 

“BUSINESS:  What  Makes  It  Tick  in 
the  Providence,  R.  I..  Market,”  is 
the  engaging  title  on  the  Providence 
Journal  -  Bulletin’s  new  promotion 
booklet.  And  the  volume  bears  out 
the  promise  of  the  title  by  taking  the 
Providence  market  apart  and  display¬ 
ing  all  the  springs  and  cogwheels, 
neatly  piled  up  in  charts  and  tables. 
The  thing  that  points  up  the  whole 
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leresi,  out  aiso  to  its  colloquial  in-  /»■  •  x  m  tn  -i* 

terpretations”  of  advertising  as  an  CoiiilllUIUStS  Plcin  Dcobss 
art,  a  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  1x1  CllicCI^^  Cind  S«  F. 
an  ^  economic  necessity.  Earl  Browder,  general  secretary  d 

“Every  consumer,”  one  column  be-  the  Communist  Party,  announced  this 
gan,  “is  at  some  time  or  other  faced  week  that  the  party  had  decided  te 
with  the  question,  ‘Does  advertising  enter  the  chain  publishing  busineK 
help  me  or  does  it  ever  try  to  befud-  He  said  papers  would  be  started  ic 
die  my  buying  balance,  my  true  de-  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  about  Jan- 
sires  for  the  things  I  want,  my  needs;  uary  1  and  that  the  Daily  Worker 
does  advertising  tend  to  make  me  live  party,  organ,  is  to  “appear  hencefortt 
beyond  my  means?’  Having  a  lim-  as  a  major  metropolitan  newspape 
ited  knowledge  of  the  values  of  ad-  in  New  York  City.” 
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"Why  Advertising?" 

WHILE  MUCH  has  been  said  about 

the  necessity  of  informing  the  con¬ 
sumer  on  the  value  of  advertising  to 
him,  the  Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  have  been  going 
right  ahead  doing  it — and  now  the 
idea  turns  into  a  promotion  plan  for 
the  newspapers. 

Three  of  the  newspaper  group — 
Main  Line  Daily  Times,  69th  Street 
News,  and  Germantown  Courier — 
have  been  publishing  for  more  than 
three  months  a  series  of  weekly  arti¬ 
cles  on  “Why  Advertising?”  written 
by  Sidney  B.  Gorchov,  of  the  Harvey 
Elest  Company,  Philadelphia  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  A.  E.  Hickerson,  the  pub- 
li^er,  has  now  appointed  Mr.  Gor¬ 
chov  sales  promotion  manager  for  the 
three  papers.  A  tentative  promotion 
program  has  been  approved,  including 
circulation  of  “Why  Advertising?”  re¬ 
prints  to  advertisers  and  agency  exec¬ 
utives. 

The  articles  have  covered  a  wide 
field,  have  quoted  freely  from  ex¬ 
pressions  of  advertising  men,  and  have 
cited  niunerous  examples  of  actions 
in  the  field  of  business  to  illustrate 


collection  of  data  and  lifts  it  out  of 
the  ordinary,  beside  making  it  easy 
to  use,  is  the  array  of  division  pages, 
on  colored  stock,  which  present  the 
highlights  and  serve  as  gmde  cards. 
They  are  printed  in  brown  and  red 
ink  on  cream-colored  paper — an  at¬ 
tractive  color  scheme,  but  one  which 
we  can’t  well  reproduce  in  this  col¬ 
umn.  Projecting  tabs  are  indexed: 
“Population,”  “Homes.”  “Industry,” 
“Income,”  “Trade,”  “General  Busi¬ 
ness,”  and  “Index.”  These  tabs  are 
amplified  in  the  page  headings.  “Pop¬ 
ulation,”  becomes  “The  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  Market:  Its  People.” 
“Homes”  becomes  “How  Its  People 
Live.”  “Industry”  becomes  “How  Its 
People  Make  Their  Living.”  The  other 
headings  are:  “How  Much  Its  People 
Elam,”  “How  Much  Its  People  Spend,” 
“General  Business  Index,”  and  “Index 
to  Statistical  Pages.” 


Net  Revenue  Gains 


If  this  is  what  you  are  seeking  in  your  classified  advertising  department 
.  .  .  you’ll  write  or  wire  us  (collect)  for  complete  details  regarding 
this  outstanding  classified  advertising  manager. 


Briefly,  let’s  look  at  some  of  the  high-spots  of  his  background.  A  little 
over  twelve  years  ago  he  started  in  as  a  solicitor  on  a  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  he  was  made  assistant  classified 
manager. 


Highlights 

ONE  NOT  ANXIOUS  for  detail  could 
read  just  the  division  pages  and  get 
a  fair  idea  of  the  contents.  For  here 
are  the  highlights,  attractively  charted 
for  the  hasty  reader:  Owned  homes 


Four  years  later,  he  was  given  the  classified  management  of  another 
large  paper  in  an  extremely  competitive  field.  (This  paper  was  in  a 
poor  third  place  when  he  took  over.)  At  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
had  gained  first  place,  and  the  paper  still  maintains  this  leadership. 


On  his  next  assignment,  his  paper  gained  over  400,000  lines  during  his 
last  year  there.  During  the  year  and  a  half  that  he  was  on  his  last 
job,  his  paper  gained  over  $30,000  in  NET  classified  revenue.  (This 
was  done  without  any  general  rate  raise!) 


Do  Your  People  Travel? 

Of  Course  They  Do! 

SHIPBOARD 

PHOTOS 

of 

Your  Prominent  Citizens 
sailing  or  arriving 

$3  —  par  MaigamaBt 
•  xelnsiva  to  you 

WIRE: 

ELLA  BARNETT 

Photos 

440  West  22nd  St  Nm  York  City 
(Eot.  Juno,  iat7> 


He’s  in  his  early  thirties,  has  the  equivalent  of  a  college  education; 
his  endorsements  are  the  highest  obtainable.  He’ll  show  you  how  you 
can  pay  his  salary  out  of  the  NET  revenue  increase  that  he  can  put 
on  for  you. 


Every  step  in  the  chain 
of  reproduction  proc¬ 
esses  is  important . . . 
but  so  much  depends 
upon  the  dependable 
uniformity  of  your  mat! 

Alwaya  Uaiform 


Your  communication  handled  confidentially. 


FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 


Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 

1708  Timas  Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y. 
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Big  Reader  Interest 
in  Want  Ads  Shown 

Survey  by  Small  City  Daily  Discloses  61.4% 
of  Men  and  47%  oi  Women  Read  Classified 
Columns  . . .  Other  Classified  News 


By  D.  B.  BARNHART 

A  newspaper  reader  interest 

survey  \vas  made  recently  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Washington  (Iowa) 
Eiening  Journal,  to  determine  what 
parts  of  their  paper  are  best  read. 
R.  E.  Shannon,  co-publisher  of  the 
paper,  stated  that  the  survey  methods 
originated  by  Dr.  George  Gallup  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  were  used  and  10%  of  their 
fjjders  were  personally  contacted. 
Some  surprising  data  was  collected 
that  should  prove  interesting  to  classi¬ 
fied  managers  of  smaller  dailies. 

The  Evening  Journal  is  printed  in 
a  city  with  4,812  population  and  has 
a  circulation  of  2,981  according  to  tlie 
1J37  Editor  &  Publisher  year  book. 

Mr.  Shannon  stated  that  no  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  used  in  this  survey 
and  no  leading  questions  were  asked. 
Esdi  person  interviewed  was  asked  to 
designate  in  the  previous  day’s  Jour¬ 
nal  the  features  and  advertisements 
actually  read.  Nothing  else  counted. 

Rural  Interest  Differs 

Because  the  want  ad  section  of  a 
country  newspaper  differs  greatly 
from  the  metropolitan  classified,  a 
wide  difference  is  noted  in  the  reader 
interest  of  that  column.  In  the  large 
city  daily  the  reader  searches  through 
the  mass  of  classifications  imtil  he 
finds  the  offerings  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested.  In  the  coimtry  newspaper 
all  classified  is  read  for  its  genuine 
interest. 

The  Journal  recognized  this  differ¬ 
ence  and  for  the  past  few  years  has 
intensely  promoted  its  classified  sec- 
tioo,  but  even  with  that  promotion 
it  was  not  anticipating  the  tremen¬ 
dous  reader  interest  shown. 

Reader  interest  in  its  classified  sec- 
don,  which  averages  about  three  full 
columns  daily,  was  actually  greater 
than  the  majority  of  news  features. 
The  section  was  read  by  61.4%  of  the 
men  and  47%  of  the  women. 

Four  Major  Classifications 

This  showing,”  says  Mr.  Shannon, 
"certainly  should  convince  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  either  national  or  local,  that  he 
is  overlooking  a  real  opportunity  when 
he  stays  out  of  classified.  I  have 
hopes  and  a  certain  amount  of  en¬ 
couragement  in  interesting  the  na- 
donal  advertiser,  but  that  will  take 
dme  and  effort.” 

The  Journal  has  only  for  major 
classifications — Wanted,  For  Rent,  For 
Sale  and  Miscellaneous.  In  the  sur¬ 
rey  these  four  were  measured,  and 
niral  readers  showed  a  higher  inter¬ 
est  than  city.  Combined  percentages 
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of  both  city  and  country,  men  and 
women,  gave  the  following  ratings 
for  the  four  classifications: 

Wanted .  61.2% 

For  Rent  .  54.4% 

For  Sale  .  67.5% 

Miscellaneous .  32.0% 

Male  readers,  both  city  and  rural, 
showed  a  preference  for  the  For  Sale 
columns,  with  Wanted  second  in  the 
city,  and  For  Rent  second  with  the 
rural  readers.  Nearly  70%  of  the 
women  rural  readers  read  equally 
the  For  Sale,  For  Rent  and  Wanted 
columns  while  the  Wanted  column 
was  most  widely  read  by  their  city 
sisters. 

Classifitd's  Biq  Secret 

One  of  the  big  secrets  of  classified 
is  contained  in  these  figures — the  de¬ 
sire  to  know  what  one’s  neighbors 
are  doing.  This  reader  curiously  can 
be  satisfied  in  the  small  community 
but  must  go  begging  in  the  larger 
papers.  The  small  paper  can  develop 
a  classified  section  on  that  very  idea, 
while  the  metropolitan  paper  must 
have  a  multitude  of  offerings  so  that 
results  can  be  obtained  from  the 
reader  who  is  in  the  market  to  act. 

These  figures  are  something  for  the 
average  small  publisher  to  think 
about,  to  study,  and  to  apply.  “For,” 
as  Mr.  Shannon  says,  “classified  in 
the  non-metropolitan  fields,  is  still 
very  much  in  its  infancy.  Not  many 
publishers  seem  to  get  the  real  vision. 
They  look  upon  classiffed  as  a  nickel- 
and-dime  business  which  it  is,  more 
or  less,  but  enough  nickels  and  dimes 
will  pay  the  rent  and  meet  the  paper 
bUls.” 

Threat  to  Used  Cor  Linage 

USED  CAR  LINAGE  constitutes  the 

major  portion  of  the  average  classi¬ 
fied  section  today  imd  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  at  all  costs.  Remembering 
when  this  linage  fell  off  considerably, 
it  is  well  to  try  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  this  disaster. 

To  that  end  the  General  Motors 
Acceptance  Corporation  has  issued 
a  bulletin  to  all  retail  automobile 
'alesmen  warning  them  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  long  time  credit. 

It  says  business  is  good,  has  been 
good  for  the  past  year,  and  looks 
good  for  the  year  ahead.  Automobile 


factories  have  operated  at  capacity 
and  yet  dealers  have  lost  business 
through  delayed  deliveries.  Inven¬ 
tory  shortages  just  don’t  exist  in 
hard  times  —  so  times  must  have 
improved. 

Things  were  not  always  this  way, 
unfortunately.  In  1932,  automobile 
prospects  were  few  and  far  between 
and  dealers  had  a  complete  selection 
of  cars — possibly  more  than  was 
wanted.  Then  in  May,  1932,  new 
automobiles  were  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  an  18  month  payment  plan. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  bought  new 
cars  and  paid  for  them  in  18  months 
who  could  not  have  bought  on  12- 
month  terms. 

Valvat  Gloves  Needed 

The  magic  of  longer  terms  must 
be  handled  with  velvet  gloves,  and 
by  pteople  who  know  how.  Other¬ 
wise  needless  competition  between 
financing  agencies  is  started  and  it  re¬ 
sults  in  wasted  credit,  and  longer 
terms  to  people  who  could  well  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  in  less  time.  In  many 
cases  buyers  are  taken  from  the  used 
car  market  where  they  are  needed 
much  more  urgently  than  in  the  new 
car  market. 

Now  that  business  is  improving 
automobile  salesmen  should  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  change  time  selling  approach 
accordingly.  In  doing  so,  no  sales  will 
be  lost.  Instead,  customers  who  can 
afford  new  cars,  can  be  sold  on  terms 
to  “suit  their  purse.”  If  salesmen 
would  ask,  “How  much  can  you  pay 
per  month?”  instead  of  quoting  the 
lowest  figure  at  which  the  car  can  be 
financed,  quite  a  saving  can  be  made 
to  the  customer  who  is  willing  to  pay 
more  than  the  minimum  figures. 

Worthwhile  savings  in  time  prices 
will  build  good  will  and  repeat  sales. 
Classified  managers  should  show  auto 
salesmen  friends  the  surest  way  to 
gain  a  friend  is  to  show  how  money 
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Every  step  in  the  chain 
of  reproduction  proc¬ 
esses  is  important . . . 
but  80  much  depends 
upon  the  dependable 
uniformity  of  your  mat! 
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LINOTYPI 


Blue  Streak 
Performance 

starts  at  the  floor 

Linotype’s  girder-type  base  as¬ 
sures  a  firm  foundation  without 
excess  dead  weight.  It  distributes 
the  total  live  load  on  the  floor  to 
a  better  advantage.  It  extends 
as  a  one-piece  rigid  frame  up 
through  the  machine,  assuring 
accurate  alignment  and  less  vi¬ 
bration. 

Mergenthaler 
Linotype 
Co. 


Clossiiied  Idea  Corner 

Now  that  summer  vaeationt  sr« 
drawing  to  a  close  and  schools  ara 
opening  for  the  fall  terms,  sell  a 
special  in  the  classified  devoted  to 
music  and  singing  teachers,  dancing 
instructors  and  all  others  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  the  development  of  chil¬ 
dren's  talents.  Sold  for  30  times,  to 
appear  once  a  week  it  would  run 
each  weak  until  next  spring.  C.  C. 
Stone,  classified  manager,  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  runs  a  fine 
section  of  this  kind. 


can  be  saved  on  a  car  purchase.  This 
can  be  done  by  not  permitting  more 
time  for  payment  than  is  actually  re¬ 
quired. 

A  general  movement  on  the  part  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  sound 
installment  credits  has  been 
started. 

Banks,  manufacturers,  associations 
of  finance  companies  and  automobile 
dealer  groups  all  over  the  country 
have  joined  in  efforts  to  remove 
the  cause  of  unnecessary  terms 
expansion. 

Classified  advertising  managers  can 
do  their  share  by  improving  advertis¬ 
ing,  suggesting  that  a  shorter  period 
of  terms  be  used  in  advertising  used 
cars,  which  in  turn  will  help  both  the 
new  and  the  used  car  market,  and 
protect  used  car  linage. 


STEREOTYPING 

is  a  fiffid  whffre 
temperature  counts. 

Especially  in  these  hot  days, 
the  efficiency  of  a  stereo  crew  is 
greatly  improved  by  avoidance 
of  stifling  heat  from  overheated 
metal  supplies. 

Certified  Mats  are  noted 
everywhere  for  delivering  good 
casts  at  moderate  metal  temp¬ 
eratures.  Their  rapid,  easy 
scorching  also  helps. 

For  dependable  stereotyping 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  V.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

Korkefellrr  Plaza,  Dept.  1*, 

New  York,  X.  Y’. 
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LINOTYPE  GOTHIC  NO.  16  AND  BOOKMAN 


be  lists  the  silver,  china  and  glassware 
CT%onr1«  patterns  and  the  linen  designs  she 

e  OpCIlClS  would  like,  and  specifies  the  color 

^  K  YfiCXr  schemes  of  the  rooms  of  her  future 

home.  Her  friends  consult  the  bureau 
continued  from  page  4  files  to  select  what  she  wants  most. 

A  record  is  kept  of  gifts  already 
chosen,  so  there  is  no  duplication. 


How  Store  Spends  „ 

SI  non  fWO  A  Year  schemes  of  the  rooms  of  her  future  READERS  SAY 

ipi,uuu,uuu  A  ieux  Her  friends  consult  the  bureau  _ 

continued  from  page  4  files  to  select  what  she  wants  most. 

A  record  is  kept  of  gifts  already  Moi©  On 
chosen,  so  there  is  no  duplication.  PrSSS  Ccirds 
ward,”  Field’s  is  running  a  daily  in-  The  store  last  year  engaged  in  a  q,  p  p„„,,c„rn. 

stitutional  editorial  in  the  Tribime,  $900,000  modernization  program.  An- 

signed  by  Caleb,  to  win  public  good  other  million  is  being  spent  in  1937-  V  amused,  s 


separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaS 
Recently  there  was  also  issued  to 
me  another  type  of  courtesy  card  of 
whose  merit  and  wisdom  I  am  du- 
bious.  It  reads:  “The  bearer,  Arthur 
Wm.  Dellers,  is  an  accredited  member 
of  the  auxiliary  photographic  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
Verify,  if  necessary,  by  telephonin* 
Pictiu-e  Editor,  RANDOLPH  2121 " 


will  and  to  appeal  to  “hard-headed” 
consumers.  This  feature,  written  by 
Clyde  Bedell,  has  been  appearing  daily 
and  Sunday  since  Jime,  1936.  It  is 


her  mUlion  is  being  spent  in  1937-  ^  amused,  shocked  and  The  holder  is  hedged  in  by  this 

38  for  air  conditioning.  enlightened  by  your  articles  on  fake  pledge,  printed  on  the  reverse:  “1 

P  6  i  u  press  cards,  p^ticularly  the  piece  in  hereby  pledge  myself  never  to  use 

rron  s  woing  Up  Aug.  21  issue  with  its  rhymed  this  card  for  purposes  other  than  pro- 

Some  idea  of  how  successfully  the  headline:  “Become  A  Reporter  For  curing  photographs  to  be  submitted 


an  idea  patterned  after  a  similar  col-  comply  s  affairs  Me  bemg  managed  Only  A  Quarter.  To  your  observa-  to  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
umn  entiUed  “Callisthenes”  published  Clmmi^  McKinsey,  who  is  re-  tions  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  ex-  and  especially  that  I  shall  not  use  it 
bv  H  Gordon  Selfridge  former  extensive  reorgan-  periences  and  opinions  of  my  own,  to  seek  courtesies  at  theatres,  ball 

hLrshall  Field  partner  for  his  Lon-  program  as  a  result  of  studies  acquired  during  the  past  year  as  a  parks,  race  tracks,  night  clubs,  etc.” 


rn^aA^rnt  Store  in  made  by  h^  before  he  assumed  fr^  lance  reporter, 

post  m  October,  1935,  is  the  report 


Times  and  other  newspapers. 

'Hie  purpose  of  the  Caleb  series  is 


This,  of  course,  is  all  well  and  good 


post  in  October,  1935,  is  the  report  My  main  outlet  for  news  items  and  for  the  protection  of  the  newspaper  ^ 

that  Field  retail  division  earnings  in  feature  articles  is  Oak  Leaves,  weekly  and  stops  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  but 
1936  amounted  to  $4,836,738,  an  in-  newspaper  published  in  Oak  Park  it  limits  a  free  lance  man’s  work. 


to  present  management  viewpoints;  to  crease  of  $1,409,877  over  1935.  For  the  and  River  Forest,  HI.,  and  one  of  Personally,  I’d  rather  go  on  my 
discuss  a  wide  variety  of  themes  fij.^^  figlf  gf  year,  net  income  the  few  periodicals  of  its  kind  listed  own,  until  I  merit  a  usable  press 

directly  or  indirectly  related  to  amoimted  to  $1,268,746,  as  compared  in  yoiu"  1937  International  Year  Book,  card  issued  by  the  proper  city  « 
Field’s  busine^,  ite  customers,  cmc  $30,458  for  the  same  period  last  As  a  reporter  for  this  newspaper  I  state  police  officials.  And  I’ll  wager 

welfare  and  civic  institutions — to  the  yeaj.^  a  gain  of  $1,238,288.  This  is  the  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  get-  I  would  seldom  have  to  display 
end  that  the  reader  may  better  under-  largest  net  profit  earned  since  1929  iing  the  news  I  sought,  whether  it  credentials,  for  discretion  is  still  the 


suits  for  the  first  six  mont^  of  each  police  and  fire  departments,  quasi-  Arthur  W.  Deixers, 

year  from  1930  to  1937,  inclusive:  public  sources  like  chambers  of  com-  River  Forest,  Ill. 

Half-Year  Profit  or  Loss  clubs,  or  private  SOUTCes.  ■ 

1930  . $1,122,800  Profit  ^  ms^ce  did  I  ^ve  to  offer  “Orchid"  Salesman  Used 

1931  .  1.300,600  Loss  identification  of  any  sort.  This  seems  ^  m  * 

1932  .  6,401,100  Loss  to  me  to  prove  that  a  working  jour-  IlOme  tjrrown  IriantS 

1933  .  2,375,400  Loss  nalist  seldom  needs  a  courtesy  card.  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Probah 


stand  Field’s  policies,  ideals  and  char-  shown  by  the  following  net  re-  vras  from  public  sources  such  as  the  better  part  of  valor.  Or  is  it? 
acter.  suits  for  the  first  six  months  of  each  pohce  and  fire  c 

James  O.  McKinsey,  chairman  of  year  from  1930  to  1937,  inclusive:  public  sources  lik< 

the  board,  believes  Mr.  Bedell’s  col-  Half-Year  Profit  or  Loss  merce  or  clubs, 

umn  attracts  as  much  public  attention  1930 .  $1,122,800  Profit  ^  instance  d 

as  anything  the  store  does.  He  bases  1931 .  l,300,600  Loss  identification  of  ai 

his  opinion  on  the  fact  the  daily  edi-  1932 .  6,40i,ioo  Loss  to  me  to  prove  th 

torial  carries  “an  unusual  amoimt  of  .  T’iol’lnn  n^ist  seldom  nee 

thought  on  current  topics  of  value  to  j535 . 843  400  though  such  woul 

customers  and  the  Marshall  Field  1936!!!!!!!!!!!!.'!  30,458  Profit 

cUentele.”  1937 .  1,268,746  Profit  ers  seem  to  find  fi 

Up  until  the  fall  of  1934,  Fields  did  It  is  stated  the  management  has  selves  is  so  pa 
no  Sunday  advertising  for  nearly  50  been  able  this  year  to  maintain  satis-  that  one  wonders 
years.  Curtains  on  the  show  windows  factory  profit  margins  without  raising  get  away  with  it. 
were  decorously  drawn  from  Satur-  prices  to  the  point  where  consumer  The  only  card 
day  closing  until  Monday  morning,  resistance  begins.  regularly  is  a  m 

It  was  “old  time  religion,”  according  to  ■  I937  in  the  Illinoi 

some  explanations.  But  Waldo  War-  wjc’rir  p  I  ^m  dubious 

ren,  advertising  manager  at  Field’s  Xl/VL/lw  jijg  card,  in  my 

from  1900  to  1908,  insists  it  was  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Aug.  23 — Plans  great  deal  eithei 


Half-Year 

Profit  or  Loss 

1930 . 

. $1,122,800  Profit 

1931 . 

.  1,300,600  Loss 

1932 . 

1933 . 

.  2,375,400  Loss 

1934 . 

.  1,907,000  Loss 

1935 . 

1936 . 

.  30,458  Profit 

1937 . 

.  1,268,746  Profit 

Home  Grown  Plants 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Probably 


though  such  would  come  in  handy  in  that  “cobra  orchid”  yam  on  page  26 
case  of  an  argument.  But  four-flush-  Qf  your  Aug.  21  issue  doesn’t  need 
ers  seem  to  find  them  necessary.  And  any  further  sweetening,  but: 
the  appearance  of  these  cards  them-  Those  plants  weren’t  orchids  at  all. 


It  is  sta^  the  management  has  selves  is  so  patently  questionable  hut  pfUd^^plants.^ 
!en  able  this  year  to  mamtam  satis-  that  one  wonders  how  their  holder.s  I _ 1 _ 


Their  hamburger- traps  are  not 
flowers,  but  hollow  leaves. 

They’ll  get  along  indefinitely  with- 


NEW  RADIO  NETWORK 


The  only  card  I  cai^  with  me  They’ll  get  along  indefinitely  wi 
regulMly  IS  a  membership  card  for  ^^t  either  catching  any  insects 
1937  m  the  D^ois  Press  Asst^iation,  being  fed  any  hamburger, 
and  I  am  dubious  as  to  its  real  value.  _ 


XVA-X  No  card,  in  my  opinion,  is  worth  a 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Aug.  23 — Plans  great  deal  either  in  getting  or  in 


Perfectly  good  pitcher  -  plants 
(though  of  a  slightly  different 


Iiwux  I.U  1.^,  iriaiu,  great  ueai  eiuier  111  geiuiig  or  ui  can  he  found  in  anv  hov  in 

“economics  rather  than  religion  that  for  organization  of  an  independent  selling  news  and  feature  stories,  '  c  m  n  •  ^  i"*' 

originally  brought  about  the  joint  radio  network,  to  include  KFIZ,  the  Everything  is  dependent  upon  the  f  PP“8 

agreement  not  to  advertise  on  Sunday  f  ond  du  Lac  Commonwealth-Reporter  honesty  and  ability  of  the  writer.  ^  .  e  g  o  e  o  poor  o  ome 
among  State  Street  merchants,  follow-  station,  WHBY,  Green  Bay,  and  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  however,  Fp*i«ir  TnoMr 

ing  the  panic  of  1872-73.  'The  ban  WIBU,  Poynette,  were  made  at  a  if  the  several  states  issued  proper  •  n-  1  e  •  c  • 

was  lifted  in  the  second  year  of  A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  sta-  credentials  to  staff  writers  and  free  3«oiogy,  ocic^c  ocrtnce. 


could  see  the  window  displays. 

Special  Services 


interchange  programs.  The  systems  made  for  members  to  receive  special  _  * 

will  in^ediately  seek  sponsors  for  police  cards  issued  by  the  State  of  Not  Post-Dispatch 
radio  time.  Plans  include  the  even-  Illinois.  These  cards  will  permit  the  c—ve  Dmf  Pllrrv/1 


„  ,  raaio  time,  nans  mciuae  me  even-  illinois.  These  cards  will  permit  me 

The  store  does  mMy  specif  ^r-  tual  extension  of  the  network  from  holders  to  go  throu^  police  and  fire  *  *OI.  CalOIQ 

vices  which  are  not  directly  profitable.  Green  Bay  to  Wausau,  Eau  Claire,  lines  and  to  receive  special  privileges  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  My  article  in 

but  which  make  it  an  outstanding  in-  and  Minneapolis.  KFIZ  will  act  as  in  cases  of  emergencies.”  To  date.  Editor  &  Publisher  of  April  10  on 

stitution  in  the  public’s  mind.  For  the  clearing  house  for  programs  imd  nothing  further  has  been  heard  of  advertisers’  pressures  cited  in  uniden- 

instance,  a  woman  whose  feet  had  accounts.  this  excellent  idea,  which  should  tified  case  of  change  in  editorial  di- 

been  badly  bruised  by  trampling 
crowds  at  bargain  counters  outside  of 
Field’s,  recently  fainted  in  front  of 

Field’s  store.  A  doorman  went  into  -j— »  •  J  O  1  • 

tquipment  ana  Supplies 

nurses  always  on  duty.  A  wheel¬ 
chair  took  her  to  the  store’s  “hospi-  —  . .  .  -  — 

taL”  After  she  had  been  cared  for, 
she  was  wheeled  to  a  private  entrance 

ROLLER  Accurately  shaved  plates 

either  the  woman  or  the  parcels  she 


had  bought  in  a  rival  store. 

Among  the  other  special  services 
maintained  are  a  postoffice,  steno¬ 
graphic  service,  a  lounge  lobby  where 
friends  may  meet,  a  kindergarten 
where  shopping  mothers  may  have 
their  youngsters  cared  for,  free. 
There  is  a  children’s  theater  where 
the  best  in  juvenile  entertainment  is 
presented.  There  is  an  information 
desk  where  train  schedules  can  be 
verified.  There  is  also  a  personal 
shopping  bureau  where  timid,  be¬ 
wildered,  or  invalid  shoppers  can  get 
guidance  and  advice. 

Another  unique  service  is  the  “bride 
registration  bureau,”  where  a  pros¬ 
pective  bride  may  file  a  list  of  pre¬ 
ferred  wedding  gifts.  The  bride-to- 


•  Flexible  drive — Deeper  mats 
—  Faithful  reproduction  —  No| 
damage  to  type. 

WRITE  FOR  DATA 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PiLSEN  STATION  CHICAGO 


insure  better  printing 


Hoe  PBECISION 

•  y  •  •  Hot  Precision 

anU-jrtcUon  bearing  Futsh^vmi 

SHAVING  MACHINES 

joT  jiat  and  curved  plates  contribute  vitally  to  better  printing. 
They  save  makeready  time  and  reduce  wear  on  press  blankets  and 
printing  rollers.  Hoe  Shaving  Machines  are  built  to  machine  tool 
accuracy.  Push-button  control  insures  greater  operating  convenience 
and  safety.  They  are  the  finest,  fastest  and  most  accurate  olate 
shaving  machines  manufactured.  Send  for  details. 

R.  HOE  &  CO..  INC.,  910  East  138th  Street  (at  East  River).  New  York  Citt 
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loction  following  removal  of  adver- 
pgjng  by  a  powerful  industry.  All 
were  specified  as  “recent”;  no 
section,  state,  city  or  newspaper  was 
mentioned.  Since  publication  of  my 
article,  however,  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
potch,  has  protested  to  me,  pointing 
out  that,  because  of  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  the  withdrawal  of  consider¬ 
able  advertising  followed  by  a  shift 
in  editorial  personnel  between  Nov., 
1933,  and  July,  1934,  this  particular 
case  might  have  been  construed  as 
referring  to  the  Post-Dispatch.  Of 
course,  such  reference  was  not  in¬ 
tended. 

In  seeking  the  data  for  my  article 
from  experienced  newspapermen,  I 
stipulated  that  they  were  not  to  name 
or  identify  particular  publications. 
Ko  informant  named  a  paper  in  any 
cited  case  nor  did  I  know  what  papers 
were  referred  to.  As  my  purpose 
was  purely  to  illustrate  the  presence 
of  pressures  as  an  obstacle  in  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism,  I  made  no  attempt  to 
trace  possible  identities. 

My  own  knowledge  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch’s  long  record  of  integrity,  its 
wide  reputation  for  independence, 
alone  would  prevent  my  suspecting 
that  a  change  in  editorial  persoimel 
on  that  paper  would  be  made  for  any 
assailable  reason.  An  examination  of 
the  circumstances  sturrounding  the 
change  that  was  made,  freely  and  gra¬ 
ciously  permitted  me  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  showed  no 
connection  between  liie  two  incidents. 

My  sole  purpose  in  the  article,  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  personal  manuscript  in  de¬ 
fense  of  newspapers,  was  to  suggest 
without  identification  that  pressures 
occur  which  require  commensurate 
strength  to  resist,  and  that  few  read¬ 
ers  adequately  understand  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  confront  honest  effort  to 
interpret  news  fairly. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Ellard, 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 
I  Tim*  —  .50  p*r  lin* 

3  Tim**  —  .40  p*r  lin* 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Tim*  —  .75  p*r  lin* 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 


Count  six  words  to  the  lin*  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  will  be  billed  tor  the 
counted  number  of  lines. 


FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Service  at  No  Extra  Cost 


Every  Editor  &  Publisher  subscriber  has 
the  privilege  of  asking  any  question,  on 
any  subject  connected  with  newspapers  or 
advertising.  Our  reference  department  is 
well-organized  to  give  quick,  cheerful  and 
intelligent  information  service. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-3052 


Newspaper  Appraisieg 


Appraisals  of  publishing  properties  made 
for  tax,  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur¬ 
poses,  including  goodwill  value. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


■A 


23^00  SAW  N.  Y.  NEWS 
DANCE  FINALS 

With  23,500  fans  laughing,  gasping 
and  applauding  the  latest  twists  in 
the  newest  dances,  the  Harvest  Moon 
Ball  was  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  Wednesday  night,  climaxing 
a  successful  summer  of  dance  con¬ 
tests  throughout  New  York  City  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Daily  News 
Welfare  Association  imder  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  James  Powers,  sports  editor. 

More  than  60  dance  couples,  win¬ 
ners  of  preliminary  contests  in  vari¬ 
ous  halls  throughout  the  city,  went 
through  the  paces  of  the  fox  trot, 
waltz,  tango,  rhumba,  collegiate  shag, 
and  Lindy  hop  —  each  adding  their 
own  variations.  Approximately  16 
couples  competed  in  each  dance  with 
not  more  than  fovu  couples  on  the 
center  raised  floor  of  the  Garden 
arena  at  one  time.  The  winners  of 
each  variety  of  dance  were  eligible 
for  the  grand  championship  prize 
which  went  to  Agnes  Melcoll,  tele¬ 
phone  operator,  and  Walter  R.  Cos- 
j  den.  an  insiurance  imderwriter. 

Ed  Sullivan,  Daily  News  Broadway 
columnist,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  wiiming  teams  opened  Thurs- 
<lay  in  a  stage  show  headed  by  Ed 
Sullivan  at  Loew’s  State  Theater, 
Broadway,  at  $250  to  a  week. 
The  grand  champions  will  receive  a 
M00-$200-a-day  contract  making  mov¬ 
ies  for  Nu-Atlas  Productions;  an  Ac¬ 
tor’s  Equity  contract  with  “New  Faces 
of  1937”;  a  round-trip  to  Hollywood 
1  with  a  three-day  visit  to  RKO  studios 
as  the  guests  of  Ginger  Rogers  and 
i  Ered  Astaire. 

I  Proceeds  go  to  the  News-Welfare 
I  Association  which  conducts  open-air 
camps  for  the  benefit  of  New  York’s 
underprivileged  children. 


In  order  to  effect  a  dissolution,  partners 
will  sell  prosperous  afternoon  daily 
located  in  one  of  the  best  small  cities 
in  the  Southwest.  Modem  plant  in  fine 
brick  building  with  nominal  rent.  Busi¬ 
ness  netting  thousand  dollars  a  month 
besides  substantial  salary  to  owners. 
Price  $75,000  with  $35,000  down  easy 
terms  on  balance.  Will  bear  strict  in¬ 
vestigation.  Address  Box  2540,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Small  dally  and  Job  shop  at  ten  times  net 
profit.  Send  banker's  certificate  you 
have  $60,000  cash  to  handle.  P.  O.  Box 
1732,  San  Francisco. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Felghner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Newspaper  Survey  Service 


Newsprint  doing  Dpi 

Social  Security  Taxes! 


Circulation  Promotion 


‘Brand  New”  Subscription  plan,  invented 
1937,  destined  to  break  all  records.  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  246  Sth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO..  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Advertising — Home  Stndy 


The  AdverUslng  Minded  Newspaper  Man  is 
qualified  to  make  the  most  money.  Many 
have  graduated  from  this  long  estab¬ 
lished  school.  Common  school  education 
sufficient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlin¬ 
ing  home  study  course  and  requirements. 
Page-Davis  School  of  Advertising,  3601 
Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2920,  Chicago,  111. 


Help  Wanted 


Mechanical  Superintendent 
Knowledge  of  all  mechanical  departments 
and  production.  Must  know  newsprint 
color  work.  Write  giving  detailed  in¬ 
formation  as  to  positions  held  last  fifteen 
years,  names  of  employers,  duties  per¬ 
formed  and  experience  had  in  color  work. 
Splendid  future.  State  age  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  2600,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Preuman  able  to  take  charge  Duplex  tubu¬ 
lar  and  Ooss  single  width  pressroom. 
Must  be  good  on  four  color  process  and 
all  kinds  newspaper  color  work.  Must 
belong  New  York  local  or  be  able  to 
transfer  card,  otherwise  do  not  apply. 
Box  2608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Stereotyper — all-around.  Most  have  experi¬ 
ence  on  newspaper  Rotary  color  work. 
Union.  $100  weekly.  State  experience  and 
references.  Box  2610.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sideline  Salesmen.  Unique  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture.  Liberal  compensation.  Editors  re¬ 
ceptive.  State  territory  covered.  CIO, 
Tamiami  Hotel.  Miami,  Fla. 


Wanted — capable  deskman  and  editor.  Must 
be  experienced,  know  how  to  organize 
staff  and  get  out  better  than  average 
afternoon  daily  in  city  of  14,000.  Give 
experience  and  salary  first  letter.  Sweet¬ 
water  Reporter.  Sweetwater.  Texas. _ 


Wanted,  experienced  advertising  man  who 
knows  how  to  sell  as  well  as  draw  up 
display  copy,  for  large  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  shore  section  of  New  Jersey.  Per¬ 
manent.  Salary  to  start,  $25-30.  Box 
2590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pennsylvania  weekly,  south  central,  well 
equipped,  nice  paper  no  competition, 
making  money.  Price  $3,000,  terms. 

Connecticut  weekly,  A-1  printing  plant 
and  office,  near  larger  city.  $5,000 
down. 

New  York  weekly,  exclusive  field,  mak¬ 
ing  money.  Price  $6,000. 

Ohio  weekly,  good  town,  good  return 
on  investment.  Price  $3,500. 

BROWN  &  LIKELY 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


Looking  for  a  Berth?  .  .  .  The  most  logical 
way  to  secure  a  connection  in  any  branch 
of  newspaper,  magazine,  advertising 
agency  or  kindred  work,  ie  through  our 
personnel  itgency. 

Applicants  may  register  without  charge. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee  after 
the  placement  ia  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today. 
All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

“We  Connect  the  Wires” 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson.  Mgr. 


SitaatioRS  WoRtRd 


Advertising  Executive 
Formerly  Advertising  Manager  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Morning  paper  in  East  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  Morning  and  Evening  papers 
in  Mid-West.  Thoroughly  conversant 
with  and  able  to  combat  tough  competitive 
conditions  through  soundly  organized 
merchandising  and  interpretative  selling. 
Prefer  East  or  Mid-West  either  small  or 
large  city.  Age  36.  married,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  New  York,  Washington  and  Mid- 
West.  Immediate  salary  no  object  if 
publisher  is  willing  to  pay  for  resmlts 
and  give  co-operation. 

Box  2585,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mounting  Editorial  Costal 


Are  you  one  of  the  publishers  who  is 
looking  about  for  ways  in  which  to  offset 
these  rising  expenses!  If  you  are,  you'll 
want  to  investigate  our  special  survey 
service. 


Advertising  Salesman — A  mutual  opportu¬ 
nity!  Aggressive,  intelligent,  sober,  reli¬ 
able — record  open  for  investigation.  Loca¬ 
tion  no  object.  Box  2604,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Can  you  immediately  put  your  finger  on 
the  figure  which  tells  you  how  much  it 
cost  you  to  get  out  yesterday’s  paper! 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  able  to  do  bo! 


Advertising  Solicitor  —  24,  single.  Ambi¬ 
tious,  aggressive.  Three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  newspaper  and  agency  work.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately,  go  anywhere.  Box 
2589.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Write  us  for  full  particulars  about  what 
one  of  our  thoroughly  competent  and 
well-qualified  representatives  can  do  for 
you.  Surveys  are  made  on  a  reasonable 
per  diem  basis — and  usually  take  but  a 
few  days.  After  making  the  survey,  our 
expert  will  show  you  what  can  be  done 
and  how  to  do  it. 


Circulation  Manager  —  Outstanding  record 
as  organizer.  Expert  in  carrier  promo¬ 
tion.  Economical  methods.  Many  years’ 
experience  on  metropolitan  and  small  city 
newspapers.  Installed  modem  branch 
office  and  district  systems.  Trained  car¬ 
riers  and  street  vales  boys.  Can  organize 
newsdealer  controlled  territory.  Hard 
worker.  Practical  ideas.  Reliable.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Best  of  references.  Box 
2568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


All  correspondence  treated  confidentially. 


Write,  or  wire  Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Manager, 
Fernald’s  Exchange  Inc..  1708  Times 
Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 


Classified  Manager;  11  years’  experience, 
age  36,  married,  wide  experience  in  all 
forms  of  classified.  Showed  consistent 
linage  gains  on  second  paper  for  last  five 
years.  A-1  references.  Box  2595,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Copyreader,  reporter,  rewrite;  brilliant  all- 
around  craftsman;  anti-Guild;  400  miles 
of  Broadway;  $45.00  minimum.  Box  2606, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Copyreader,  25,  experienced  in  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  Metropolitan  daily,  seeks 
similar  position  anywhere.  Box  2563, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Foreign  correspondent,  31,  now  employed 
abroad,  seven  years’  home  foreign  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  another  position  foreign  field 
or  preferably  as  political  reporter,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  feature  writer  in  America. 
Can  visit  interested  editors  during  home 
leave.  Box  2598,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor,  News  Editor  or  Writer. 
Age  32,  married,  sober,  reliable,  hard 
worker;  good  judge  of  sound  news. 
Eleven  years'  well-rounded  newspaper 
editorial  experience.  Now  employed,  but 
seek  connection  where  aims  to  produce 
real  paper  can  be  realized.  A-1  references. 
Go  anywhere.  Write,  in  confidence,  for 
complete  background  to  Box  2544,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Newspaper  man.  26,  New  Yorker;  star  re¬ 
porter  ;  smart  desk  man ;  crackling  col¬ 
umnist,  editorialist,  sports  writer;  north¬ 
east;  need  $45.00.  Box  2603,  IMitor  b 
Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  copyreader,  15  years  large,  small 
dailies;  moderate  salary,  anywhere. 
8696  Dunbarton  Road,  Apt.  404,  Detroit, 
Mich. _ 

Stereotyper  -  Newspaper,  wide  experience, 
alert,  accurate  and  quick  worker.  Union. 
Wire  or  write  Box  2587,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Are  you  getting  enough  NET  REVENUE 
from  your  Classified  Advertising!  If  not, 
it  will  pay  you  to  discuss  your  classified 
advertising  problems  with  this  young  man, 
age  33,  who  thinks  and  acts  only  in 
terms  of  NET  lines  and  NET  revenue 
...  a  Classified  Advertising  Manager 
with  an  outstanding  record  of  GAINS 
for  eleven  consecutive  years  .  .  .  even 
through  the  depression.  Have  worked 
only  in  highly  competitive  fields.  A-1 
references.  Go  anywhere.  Prefer  nomi¬ 
nal  salary  and  percentage  of  net  revenue 
increases.  Confidences  respected.  Box 
2588,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

An  Ode  To  A  Publisher 
I  can  edit  and  can  write. 

Don't  mind  working  day  or  nite. 

Know  how  to  handle  men  and  pictures. 
Can  make  staff  or  reader,  fixtures. 
Looking  for  a  job  so  that  I  can  settle 
down. 

On  some  nice  paper  in  a  pleasant  town. 
Of  every  phase  in  publishing  have  I 
knowledge. 

Am  34,  married  and  graduated  from 
college. 

Have  worked  on  papers  large  and  small. 
Am  rarin’  to  work,  and  await  a  call. 
Know  make-up,  edit  copy,  features  and 
such. 

In  the  way  of  money  I  don’t  ask  too  much. 
So,  send  me  wire,  phone  or  letter. 

For  I’m  sure,  I  can  make  your  paper 

_ Box  2586,  Editor  &  Publisher _ 

Capable  news  man,  fourteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  reporter,  desk  man,  large  and  small 
papers.  Present,  responsible  post  five 
years’  with  publisher’s  highest  recom¬ 
mendation.  ^eks  news  desk  job  with 
$60.00  weekly  salary.  Go  1,000  miles 
of  N.  Y.  C.  for  interview.  Married;  37; 
college.  Box  2566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MechaDical  Equipment  Wanted 


Used  Ooss  single  width  press.  22^  in.  cut¬ 
off.  14 in.  Cylinder  diameter.  Box 
2601.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


One  or  2  plate  cylinders  for  Goss  single 
width  press,  14  %  in.  diameter.  Box  2605, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Used  Duplex  tubular  press.  Write  full  de¬ 
scription.  Box  2599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


One  or  2  Duplex  tubular  press  plate  cylin¬ 
ders.  Box  2597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sal* 


E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 
Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
116  John  St.  538  8.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chisago,  Ill. 


CAPABLE  ME9r 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Recommended 
tor  Any  Position — 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
And  AlUed  Fields 

Quofi/Ecarions,  photra,  and  rataraneaa 
on  ffle. 


FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

another  EDITOR  A  PUBUSSER  tervlo*. 

WX.  K.  WILSON.  XgT. 

1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  H.  T,  0. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


/  i 


practically  that  neither  State  nor  Fed- 

orL^Jr  IHLR  Hi  imni  i 

B  nPTHTTP  POPP  resentoent  at  this  absurdity,  con- 

Uy  iininun  n^DS  vmced  all  but  the  most  reactionary  of 

our  “ruling  classes”  that  a  way  out 

WHEN  WALTER  DURANTY  writes  parts.  On  the  one  hand  a  sincere  and  meet  export  as  well  as  domestic  re-  must  be  found.  There  was  practical 
a  novel,  that  fact  is  news,  but  the  objective  attempt  to  guide,  instruct,  quirements,  it  runs  against  human  agreement  on  this  point  between  the 

event  is  not  necessarily  history.  That  and  educate  readers,  to  arouse  their  nature  to  expect  that  the  iron  rule  of  main  1936  contenders  for  the 

is  about  the  best  we  civic  consciousness  and  augment  their  the  present  state  will  be  accepted  by  Presidency.  Neither  Mr.  Roosevelt 
I  ^  can  say  of  “One  Life,  political  knowledge;  on  the  other,  a  a  population  of  ever-increasing  intel-  ^qj.  jjjg  campaign  leaders  so 

"  *  One  Kopeck”  (Simon  base  and  greedy  purpose  to  flatter  and  ligence.  Communism,  even  of  the  much  as  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 

Rattian  ^  Schuster,  N.  Y.),  amuse,  to  stultify  and  cajole.  The  pre^nt  Soviet  variety,  does  not  thrive  attaining  the  end  by  changing  the 
Manner  Duranty’s  cur-  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule  make  it  amid  plenty;  it  is  a  natural  reaction  ^ovirt’s  composition — even  though  such 

rent  f>nntrihiitinn  to  uenerallv  all  the  more  conspicuous.  oppressed  against  oppressor,  of  the  i  was  in  mind.  Piihlir  onini<,. 


rent  contribution  to  generally  all  the  more  conspicuous. 


literature,  which  must  have  disap-  “But  a  startling  change  is  evident  needy  against  want 
pointed  many  who  read  “I  Write  as  when  the  ruling  class  decides  that  •  • 

I  Please.”  It  has  spots  of  the  vivid  public  opinion  requires  a  certain  stim-  wE  DO  NOT  ASSI 


oi  oppressea  agamn  oppressor,  oi  me  ^ 

needy  against  want.  would  have  needed  no  more  “stim- 

•  •  •  ulus”  than  the  pre-election  informa- 

WE  DO  NOT  ASSERT  that  a  Soviet  tion  that  the  candidate  contemplated 


writing  that  Duranty  has  sent  to  the  ulus.  Then  there  occurs  with  singular  correspondent  could  not  truthfully  the  plan  he  presented  last  February 

New  York  Times  from  Moscow,  but  speed  and  completeness  a  movement  report  many  malfeasances  of  democ-  We  carried  in  news  columns  recent- 

it  is  pretty  much  after  the  manner  of  of  public  feeling  which  the  rulers  are  racy  and  capitcdism  ly  a  dispatch  giving  credit  to  the 

Soviet  movies,  which  usually  recall  crafty  enough  to  describe  as  a  spon-  Rullnq  country.  He  newspapers  and  to  organizations 

the  flickers  of  nickelodeon  days.  Rus-  taneous  expression  of  popular  will  and  would  not  be  a  re-  headed  by  newspapermen  for  the  de- 

sian  novels  are  best  when  written  by  which  is  readily  accepted  as  such  by  porter  if  he  could  not.  feat  of  the  covirt  plan.  Undoubtedly, 

Russians,  it  may  be;  and  we  do  not  the  average  citizen.  In  reality,  it  is  a  Ruined?  ^  seems  to  us  he  they  had  some  effect  upon  the  com- 

believe  that  Pushkin  and  Tolstoi  will  supreme  example  of  the  power  which  would  have  to  stretch  pleteness  of  the  defeat,  but  we  are 


have  to  move  over  for  Duranty.  Long  the  capitalist  system  still  possesses  in  ^is  observations  liberally  to  report  convinced  that  the  effort  was  doomed 


after  his  heroes  and  villains  have  the  United  States.” 
gone  overboard,  readers  will  remem-  *  * 


that  the  American  “ruling  class”  can  before  its  inception. 

work  its  changes  in  public  opinion  as  The  Court  heeded  the  public  re- 


ber  the  book’s  revelation  that  Rus-  THAT  IS  ADROIT  WRITING.  There  e2ksily  as  Duranty’s  gentleman  reports,  sentment  that  was  evident  16  months 


sians,  young  and  old,  make  conver-  is  enough  truth  in  both  sides  of  the 


sational  currency  of  “sookin  stn,”  op-  Soviet  comparison  to  make  them  de- 
posite  number  for  the  pet  epithet  of  batable,  but  from  the 

numerous  Americans.  They  don’t  ^  Press  American  standpoint, 
smile,  either.  That  both  sides  are  essen- 

Diu’anty  isn’t  the  first  top-notch  „  „  tially  less  than  the 

newspaperman  to  believe  that  he  has  soucates  whole  truth.  Unless 

a  great  novel  in  his  system.  The  de-  we  have  been  griev- 

lusion  is  common,  and  occasionally  it  ously  and  continuously  misled,  the 


is  enough  truth  in  both  sides  of  the  jj0  might  first  have  trouble  in  defin-  ago  and  seemed  eager  to  reverse  the 
Soviet  comparison  to  make  them  de-  mg  the  “ruling  class”  under  Mr.  ruling  that  had  brought  it  denuncia- 
batable,  but  from  the  Roosevelt’s  second  consulship.  Sev-  tion  untempered  by  any  praise.  It 
4  American  standpoint,  gral  thousand  folks  who  thought  they  read  the  election  returns  as  a  plain 

both  sides  are  essen-  represented  power  prior  to  1932 — in-  indication  that  the  people  approved  of 

.  „  tially  less  than  the  eluding  not  a  few  newspaper  owners  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  direction  in  general, 

uca  ei  whole  truth.  Unless  — declare  profanely  today  that  they  and  did  not  approve  judicial  thinking 
we  have  been  griev-  a^e  being  taxed  to  extinction  by  a  which  found  no  good  in  that  direction, 

ously  and  continuously  misled,  the  semi-socialistic  regime.  TTiey  are  the  With  the  quick  series  of  decisions  up- 


transforms  a  great  reporter  into  a  highly  educational  Russian  press  is  counterparts  of  the  people  who  have  holding  measures  not  at  all  along  pre- 
mediocre  pot-boiling  fictioneer.  We  indeed  bent  upon  the  political  educa-  been  rushed  by  thousands  to  the  1932  ideas  of  the  “ruling  class,”  polit- 


doubt  that  any  such  fate  awaits  Wal-  tion  of  its  readers.  TTie  press  is  free —  Soviet  firing  squads. 


ical  sentiment  for  the  court  changes 


ter  Duranty,  for  newswriting  is  too  free  to  print  whatever  will  advance  The  same  people  who  are  supposed  collapsed.  The  only  question  that  re- 
de^ly  ingrained  in  his  system  to  sue-  the  interests  of  the  State,  or  of  its  to  do  this  subtle  job,  we  recall,  were  mained  was  of  political  methods  to 
cumb  to  ambitions  for  fiction  fame,  dominant  minority  rulers,  the  Com-  pretty  much  against  the  re-election  of  remove  the  debris. 

In  point  is  his  piece  in  the  Sunday  munist  party,  whose  Communism  of  Roosevelt.  Hiey  massed  every  *  •  * 

Times  Magazine  of  Aug.  22,  in  which  the  1937  model  would  be  heresy  to  propaganda  gun  that  could  be  brought  THAT  COULD  NOT  HAPPEN  in  Rus- 

he  imagines  a  Soviet  newspaper  cor-  Marx  or  Lenin.  It  is  an  intense  medi-  to  bear  on  their  side  of  the  contro-  sia _ and  we  doubt  that  Stalin,  in  an 

respondent  describing  objectively  for  um  for  propaganda  among  a  nation  versy.  But  strangely  enough,  from  uncontrolled  election  could  cairv  95 

.1  _  t_'  : _ : _ _/  OA  _ •  . .  e  ,.i_  _  _  _  _  *  .  , 


the  Russian  press  his  impressions  of  of  more  than  180,000,000  people,  90  the  viewpoint  of  the  Sovkor,  a  num- 
American  civilization.  per  cent  of  whom  had  never  read  ber  of  great  joiumals  which  are  highly 

’The  Sovkor  (Soviet  correspondent)  anything  prior  to  1918.  It  is  a  press  respected  by  the  “ruling  class”  did 
will  disagree  entirely  with  our  polit-  serving  a  nation  which  has  been  so  not  join  the  anti- Roosevelt  clamor, 
ical  and  social  jfliilosophy,  but  accord-  busy  trying  to  rear  a  new  civilization.  And,  with  few  exceptions,  the  news- 
ing  to  Duranty,  he  will  not  color  his  along  totally  unexplored  lines,  on  the  papers  which  fought  the  New  Deal 
.dispatrfi  by  his  beliefs,  nor  by  what  wreck  of  mediaeval  life,  that  it  has  hard  in  editorial  and  cartoon,  printed 
he  believes  will  make  plea.sant  read-  had  no  time  for  the  entertainment  the  news  of  its  deeds  and  claims  on 


per  cent  of  the  com- 
Bat  It  munes  of  the  U.  S. 

„  S.  R.  If  ever  a  Prefri 

OPP*"  ident  of  the  United 

Here!  States  could  regard 

himself  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  “ruling  class,”  it  is  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt,  with  95  per  cent  of  the  electoral 


ing  for  the  Russian  public.  If  General  afforde^  by  the  press  of  capitalistic  their  front  pages,  equally  or  better  vote  and  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
Motors  or  Steel  declares  a  whopping  countries.  Lately,  we  have  heard,  displayed  than  the  opposition  deeds  popular  vote.  No  President  ever  took 

•  dividend,  he  will  report  that  as  fact,  there  have  been  some  concessions  and  claims.  They  did  so  not  only  dur-  office  with  similar  popular  support; 

•  despite  its  implications  to  readers  who  along  this  line,  possibly  to  divert  pub-  ing  the  election  campaign— the  latter  with  few  exceptions,  none  has  ever 
have  been  taught  that  capitalism  is  lie  attention  a  little  from  the  dis-  doubtless  a  strange  anomaly  to  the  had  such  large  majorities  of  his  own 

•  crumbling.  Some  phases  of  our  life  quieting  news  that  long-honored  Russian  visitor— but  they  had  done  party  in  the  legislative  body.  None 
which  we  accept  as  commonplace,  or  public  servants  have  been  found  so  during  the  four  years  which  pre-  has  ever  commanded  similar  news- 


indicate  with  a  prideful  finger,  the  guilty  of  shockingly  capitalistic  of- 
■  Soviet  man  will  use  for  disparaging  fenses. 


ceded  it.  Our  ruling  class  and  its  paper  space.  None  has  ever  made 
servants  are  seemingly  deficient  in  such  expert  use  of  radio.  And  few 


comparisons  with  his  own  institutions.  We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  knowledge  used  so  astutely  by  the  have  ever  held  in  the  fifth  year  of 
The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Duranty’s  Russian  state  of  today  has  attained  Moscow  rulers — that  the  press,  the  their  administration,  so  large  a  pro- 
imaginary  dispatch  will  interest  all  a  permanence  of  chara^r  compar-  stage,  and  the  cinema  are  agencies  to  portion  of  personally  popular  support 
concerned  in  American  communica-  United  States,  or  be  used  primarily  for  the  education  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  todav  in  suite 


■concerned  in  American  communica-  aole  to  that  oi  the  United  btates,  or  be  used  primarily  for  the  education 
tions.  We  suppose  that  he  is  reflect-  that  its  press,  theatre,  and  cinenia  will  of  the  proletariat  along  correct  lines, 
ing  accurately  his  own  impressions  of  continue  to  serve  the  purely  utilitarian  And  we  have  seen  no  signs  that  the 
many  years  in  Russia,  among  Russian  purposes  of  propaganda  forever,  ci-devant  American  “ruling  class” 


many  years  in  Russia,  among  Russian  purposes  ol  propaganda  forever,  ci-devant  American  “ruling  class” 
journalists,  when  he  makes  his  Sovkor  Under  the  spur  of  a  regime  which  and  its  press  learned  any  lesson  from 
write;  ruthlessly  wiped  out  all  traces  of  the  the  events  of  Nov.  3,  1936.  They  still 

‘"niis  brings  me  to  a  final  paragraph  P^f  ^ud  sterted  an  illiterate,  but  print  news.  * 

in  this  land  of  bewildering  contrasts,  highly  intelligent,  nation  at  top  speed  *  •  • 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that,  although  news-  o*'.®  road  paved  and  lit  by  capi-  PERHAPS  TTIE  SOVKOR  FOUND  in 
papers,  theatres,  and  cinemas,  popular  falistic  invention,  Russia  has  advanced  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Supreme 
magazines  and  other  channels  through  fast  in  20  years  as  the  rest  of  the  Court  program  an  example  of  “a 
which  propaganda  can  be  exercised,  world  in  200.  movement  of  public 

appear  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  en-  Its  government  has  trended  steadily  Why  the  feeling  which  the 


be  used  prunarily  lor  the  education  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  today,  in  spite 
of  the  proletariat  along  correct  lines,  of  his  defeat  on  the  court  issue. 

And  we  have  seen  no  sigrw  that  the  Where  then  is  the  truth  in  the  Sov- 
ci-devant  American  “ruling  class”  kor’s  judgment  that  the  “ruling  class” 
and  its  press  learned  any  lesson  from  cam  swing  public  opinion,  all  uncon- 
the  events  of  Nov.  3,  1936.  They  still  scious  of  being  steered,  in  any  direc- 
print  news.  tion  desired?  The  “economic  royal- 

_  ists”  tried  it  and  failed  dismay. 

PERHAPS  THE  SOVKOR  FOUND  in  j^j-.  Roosevelt  tried  it,  and  scored 


appear  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  en-  Its  government  has  trended  steadily 
tertaining  or  doping  the  public,  they  away  from  the  Marxian  creed,  toward 
cire  capable,  should  the  occasion  arise  Western  democracy  without  capitalism, 


the  recent  defeat  of  the  Supreine  exactly  nothing.  Both  were  working, 
Durt  program  an  example  of  a  their  separate  occasions,  to  ad- 
movement  of  public  vance  propositions  that  offended  the 
Why  the  which  the  shrewd  sense  of  a  people  who  have 


or  the  ruling  class  desire  it,  of  an  in-  if  you  want  to  believe  the  propagand- 
tensive  and  coherent  effort  to  mold  ists,  but,  to  our  mind,  rather  toward 
public  opinion  in  a  given  direction.  the  totalitarianism  that  rules  CJermany 


^  ^  Why  the  ,  ,  _ _ 

away  from  the  Marxian  creed,  toward  Court  crafty  some  fundamental  ideas  on  govem- 

Western  democracy  without  capitalism,  enough  to  describe  ment  mixed  in  with  the  jazz,  strip- 

if  you  want  to  believe  the  propagand-  as  a  spontaneous  ex-  teasing,  funny  paper  romances  and 

ists,  but,  to  our  mind,  rather  toward  nression  of  popular  monkey  shines  that  they  get  from 

the  totalitarianism  that  rules  CJermany  will.”  It  could  be  so  interpreted  by  their  consumer-minded  iournalism 

o—l  n-i.,  i: _ _ r>no  Tint  .  .  . 


“At  first  sight,  a  Soviet  observer  is  and  Italy.  It  won’t  finally  line  up  in  one  not  completely  familiar  with  They  don’t  need  Pravda  and  Isvet- 
sharply  struck  by  the  banality  of  such  that  group,  for  it  does  not  suffer  under  American  political  processes,  but  the  tia  to  develop  their  civic  conscious- 
media  and  by  the  obvious  intent  of  the  the  economic  handicaps  that  keep  Hit-  evident  fact  is  that  the  program  could  ness  or  augment  their  political  knowl- 
producers  to  pander  to  the  taste  of  the  ler  and  Mussolini  in  power.  Russia,  never  have  succeeded  as  it  was  pre-  edge.  They  wouldn’t  have  them,  and 
consumers.  There  could  be  no  more  like  the  United  States,  can  be  largely  sented.  The  issue  was  really  decided  neither  will  the  Russians,  when  and 
glaring  difference,  for  instance,  than  a  self-contained  power,  while  the  six  months  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  be-  i(  the  growing  Russian  stete  capital- 
that  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  others  cannot.  As  its  resources  are  de-  gan  his  second  term.  The  Supreme  ism  develops  a  power  comparable  to 
leading  Soviet  newspapers  and  maga-  veloped,  its  agriculture  steadied,  and  Court  decided  it,  when  it  ruled,  in  that  held  by  the  combination  of  d?- 
.  zines  with  their  American  counter-  its  factory  production  sufficient  to  the  New  York  minimum  wage  case,  mocracy  and  capitalism  in  th  s  land. 
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The  little  tin  flags  on  Wisconsin  R.  F.  D.  boxes  will  be  flipped 
up  often  within  the  next  sixty  days.  Checks  for  an  estimated 
$365,000,000  will  soon  be  mailed  to  Wisconsin  farmers — in  payment 
for  the  best  crop  and  livestock  yields  in  five  years.  •  Quite  a  tidy 
sum — $365,000,000 !  Even  in  a  land  where  money  talks,  farm  income 
averaging  a  million  dollars  a  day  is  considerably  more  than  a 
whisper!  Certainly,  it’s  loud  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
anyone  who  has  goods  to  sell  that  a  farmer  might  buy!  •  Manu¬ 
facturers  should  shape  their  advertising  program  now  to  divert 
these  record  crop  payments  their  way.  The  concentrated  rural 
coverage  of  The  Milwaukee  Journal  assures  sharing  in  this  new 
wealth.  •  “Home  town”  newspaper  to  hundreds  of  thriving  Wis¬ 
consin  cities.  The  Sunday  Journal,  for  example,  is  read  by  50%  of 


36,50^0  PJMUS 

FROM  HEAVEN 


all  families  in  70  of  the  largest  retail  centers  .  .  . 
covers  25%  to  100%  of  all  families  in  525  towns 
and  villages.  •  In  addition.  Journal  represent¬ 
atives  travel  1,747,200  miles  a  year  on  “Green 
Box”  routes — to  make  daily  direct  deliveries  to 
the  rich  rural  region  lying  within  a  50-mile  area 
of  Milwaukee!  •  Only  the  moon  and  the  mail 


get  into  more  Wisconsin  farm  homes  than  The  Journal.  And  if 
you’re  at  all  concerned  ‘about  cost  per  contact,  you’ll  vote  in  favor 
of  The  Journal !  Ask  for  copy  of  “Going  Home”— comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage  survey  containing  latest  facts  and  figures.  Just  ofi  the  press! 
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In  Notfh  CofoilHOf  ihe  Hapfyf  Circumstance  of 

BIG  Clt^e..PROflT^BL£  PRICES  ! 


Tobacco  .  .  $125,000,000 
Cotton ....  $40,000,000 
Corn .  $41,984,300 

Yields  are  up  .  .  .  prices  are  good — and  North 
Carolina  farmers  are  going  into  the  fall  season 
with  bulging  pocketbooks  and  a  spending  mood! 

Latest  official  estimates*  place  yields  of  the  state’s 
three  principal  crops  as  follows:  Tobacco — 546,- 
940,000  pounds;  cotton — 727,000  bales;  corn — 44,- 
194,000  bushels.  At  likely  prices,  returns  to  the 


growers  will  be  around  $125,000,000  for  tobacco, 
$40,000,000  for  cotton  and  $41,984,300  for  corn. 

A  total — for  these  three  products  alone  —  of 
$206,984,300! 

A  thumping  addition,  this,  to  the  wealth  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  Old  North  State — a  worthy 
companion,  too,  to  the  large  industrial  pay-rolls, 
income  from  tourists,  and  revenue  from  mining 
and  other  activities  of  this  favored,  diversified  area. 

Need  we  say  anything  about  the  sure  fruitfulness  of 
your  advertising  campaign  placed  here — and  now? 

*  State-Federal  Crop  KeiwrtiiiK  Service  August  1. 


These  NORTH  CAROLINA  Dailies  Afford  the  Most  Complete  Coverage 


Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Blrungton  Times  News 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Dirham  Herald 


Durham  Sun 
Gastonia  Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Greensboro  Record 
Greenville  Reflector 
Henderson  Dispatch 
Hickory  Record 


High  Point  Enterprise 
Kinston  Free  Press 
New  Bern  Sun  Journal 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Reidsville  Review 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 


Tarboro  Southerner 
Wilmington  News 
Wilmington  Star 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Winston-Salem  Twin  Citt 
Sentinel 
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Buying  Power  of  Farmers  Is 
Near  Pre-Depression  High 

$9,000,000,000  Forecast  for  1937,  Compared 
With  Peak  of  $10,479,000,000  in  1929, 


commodities  and  services  bought  also 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Statis¬ 
tics  computed  in  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  indicate  that 
prices  farmers  pay  in  1937  will  be 
relatively  low  compared  with  pre- 
depression  years. 

In  the  first  half  of  1937  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  commodities  pur¬ 
chased  for  home  consumption  and  for 
use  in  production  averaged  133%  of 
the  base  period  (1910-14)  compared 
with  154%  during  the  period  1924-29. 


But  Prices  Farmers  Pay  Are  Lower 
By  A.  G.  BLACK 

CHIEF  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  25— The  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  farmers’  income  is 
greater  this  year  than  in  any  of  the 
last  seven  years  and  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  buying  power  of  farm¬ 
ers  during  pre-depression  years.  Cash 
farm  income  will  total  about  $9,000,- 
000,000  for  the  calendar  year  1937. 
WMe  this  figure  is  somewhat  below 
the  dollar  income  of  pre- depression 
years,  the  prices  farmers  pay  for  com¬ 
modities  and  services  also  are  lower 
than  in  those  years.  The  $9,000,000,000 
received  this  year  will  probably  buy 
about  as  much  as  the  larger  income 
would  buy  in  pre-depression  years. 

Farm  income  has  improved  for  five 
consecutive  years.  In  fact,  it  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1932.  The 
improvement  has  been  caused  by  the 
better  demand  for  farm  products  re¬ 
sulting  from  business  recovery  and 
by  the  reduction  in  supplies  of  farm 
products.  The  programs  carried  on 
by  the  Federal  Government  have 
bwn  responsible  for  a  substantial 
share  of  the  recovery  in  fzirm  income, 
although  the  actual  payments  to 
fanners  are  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  income  received. 

Farm  Incom*  Table 
The  following  table  shows  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  cash  income  from  farm  mar¬ 
ketings  from  1924  through  1937.  These 
estimates  include  government  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration. 


keted  in  1937.  Income  from  livestock 
and  livestock  products  during  the  first 
half  of  1937  was  only  about  5%  greater 
than  in  the  first  half  of  1936,  and  in¬ 
come  from  these  commodities  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  any  larger  than  diuring 
the  last  six  months  of  1936. 

1938  Will  Banafit 

The  full  significance  of  the  in¬ 
creased  crop  production  in  1937  will 
not  be  reflected  in  cash  income  this 
year.  A  large  portion  of  many  im¬ 
portant  crops,  such  as  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  citrus  fruits,  and  tobacco,  will 
not  be  marketed  until  1938.  The 
larger  output  this  year  will  tend  to 
increase  income  in  the  first  half  of 
1938  over  that  of  1937.  The  large 
feed,  grain  and  hay  crops,  mostly 
marketed  in  the  form  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products,  also  will  be  re¬ 
flected  to  a  greater  extent  in  farm 
income  of  1938. 

An  extremely  significant  factor  of 
this  year’s  farm  income  estimate  is 
that  farmers  all  over  the  country 
will  share  more  evenly  in  the  in¬ 
crease  than  in  any  recent  year.  In  the 
last  few  years  severe  droughts  sharply 
reduced  production  in  many  areas. 
Farm  prices  advanced  as  a  result  of 


the  droughts  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  farm  income  increased.  But 
farmers  in  areas  where  production 
was  reduced  failed  to  realize  any  im¬ 
provements  in  income.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  suffered  severe  losses. 

This  year  indications  are  that  most 
major  farm  areas  will  enjoy  favor¬ 
able  crops.  'There  are  exceptions,  of 
course.  The  spring  wheat  area  of 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  Mon¬ 
tana  is  again  harvesting  an  extremely 
short  crop  because  of  rust.  While 
drought  again  this  year  reached  down 
through  the  Great  Plains  and  re¬ 
stricted  production  in  local  areas, 
crop  output  from  the  area  as  a  whole 
is  considerably  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  Broadly  speaking,  the  increase 
in  farm  income  is  well  distributed 
throughout  the  nation. 

1937  Income  $9,000,000,000 

During  the  six  pre-depression 
years,  1924  to  1929,  cash  income  of 
farmers  averaged  $10,148,000,000  and 
reached  a  peak  of  $10,479,000,000  in 
1929.  Those  figures  seem  large  in  re¬ 
lation  to  1937’s  estimated  $9,000,000,000. 
But  the  real  significance  of  farmers’ 
income  is  its  purchasing  power.  And 
in  determining  the  purchasing  power 
of  farmers,  the  level  of  prices  of 


This  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  commodities  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  complete  measure  of  farm  expenses. 
It  includes  a  majority  of  the  items 
purchased  by  farmers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  but  it  does  not  include  wages 
paid  to  hired  labor  or  rent  paid  to 
non-farmer  landlords.  These  two 
items  normally  absorb  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  farmers’  total  cash  income. 
Likewise,  interest  and  taxes  take  a 
sizable  proportion  of  farmers’  cash 
income. 

Preliminary  data  indicates  that 
interest  and  taxes  payable  this 
year  are  lower  than  in  1936.  It  is 
certain  that  they  will  be  much  lower 
than  in  the  1924  to  the  1929  period 
when  burden  of  debt  and  taxes  forced 
thousands  of  farm  bankruptcies. 

In  comparing  the  purchasing  power 
of  farm  income  this  year  with  the 
purchasing  power  of  income  during 
the  years  1924-29,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  in  the  1920’s  farmers  as  a 
group  were  not  relatively  prosperous. 
Farm  land  values  were  declining  most 
of  this  period,  farms  were  heavily 
mortgaged,  the  interest  burden  was 
heavy,  taxes  were  high,  and  prices 
of  farm  products  were  low  rela¬ 
tive  to  prices  of  most  other  com¬ 
modities. 

That  there  was  a  need  for  further 
improvement  in  farm  purchasing 
power  in  pre-depression  years  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  first  legis¬ 
lation  for  farm  relief  was  passed 
during  this  period. 


1924  ...$9,785,000,000 

1925  ...10.324,000,000 

1926  ...  9,993,000,000 

1927  ...10,016,000,000 

1928  ...10,289.000,000 

1929  .. .  10,479,000,000 

1930  ...  8,451,000,000  | 


1931  ...$5,899,000,000 

1932  ...  4,328,000,000 

1933  ...  5,117,000,000 

1934  ...  6,348.000,000 

1935  ...  7,090,000,000 

1936  ...  7.865,000,000 

1937  ...*9,000,000,000 


*  Preliminary  estimate. 


The  increase  of  $1,135,000,000  in 
farm  income  this  year  over  that  re¬ 
ceived  in  1936  is  primarily  the  result 
of  greater  income  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products,  but  government  pay¬ 
ments  will  also  be  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year.  During 'the  first  half  of 
1937  Government  payments  amoimted 
to  $330,000,000  compared  with  $287,- 
000,000  for  the  entire  year  1936.  For 
the  entire  year  1937,  Government 
payments  will  probably  amount  to  be¬ 
tween  $400,000,000  and  $450,000,000. 

The  improvement  in  income  from 
farm  marketings  this  year  is  almost 
entirely  a  result  of  greater  income 
received  from  the  larger  crops  this 
year.  The  greatest  increases  are  ex¬ 
pected  from  grains,  fruits  and  to¬ 
bacco,  although  income  from  cotton 
cottonseed  and  from  vegetables 
is  also  expected  to  exceed  the  income 
received  last  year.  Income  from  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  last  half  of  1937  may  be 
smaller  than  in  the  last  half  of  1936 
as  increased  marketings  are  likely  to 
he  more  than  offset  by  lower  prices. 
Income  from  com  is  also  expected  to 
he  smaller  as  smaller  marketings 
from  the  short  1936  crop  will  only  be 
partially  offset  by  higher  prices  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  much 
larger  1937  com  crop  will  be  mar- 


Gold  from  fho  soil  fills  Nebraska  grain  bins  as  threshers,  such  as  shown  above,  turn  wheat  into  golden  grain. 


Buying  Power  of  Farmers 
Approaches  1929  Level 


Farm  Equipment  Institute  Research  Expert 
Cities  Figures  to  Show  Farmer  Are  Out  of  the 
Depression  ...  In  Strong  Position  to  Buy 
By  HARRY  G-  DAVIS 

DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  INSTITUTE 


WITH  A  CASH  INCOME  from  the 
sale  of  products  and  government 
benefit  payments  in  the  first  half  of 
1937  that  created  a  buying  power  al¬ 
most  equal  to  that  of  the  first  half  of 
1929,  and  with  fair  prospects  for  an 
income  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that 
of  the  last  half  of  1936,  American 
agriculture  appears  to  be  well  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  effects  of  the  depres¬ 
sion. 

Farm  cash  receipts  including  gov¬ 
ernment  payments  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1937  are  estimated  by  the 
Biu-eau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
have  been  3,833  million  dollars  as 
compared  with  3,294  millions  in  the 
first  half  of  1936,  and  are  larger  than 
the  income  of  any  corresponding  six- 
months  period  since  1930.  Receipts 
from  the  sale  of  products  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  3,503  million  dollars  while 
government  payments  are  placed  at 
330  million  dollars,  or  43  millions 
more  than  were  paid  out  during  the 
entire  year  of  1936. 

Oaly  1%  lelow  1929 
Owing  to  lower  average  prices  of 
commodities  farmers  buy  for  living 
and  production  purposes  than  pre¬ 
vailed  in  1929,  the  1937  half-year  in¬ 
come  had  a  buying  power,  l^ed  on 
1910-14  averages,  of  only  1%  less 
than  that  of  the  1929  half-year  and 
4  percentage  points  greater  than  the 
1930  half-year  income.  The  index 
number  of  average  prices  paid  by 
farmers  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1937,  however,  was  11  points  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1936. 

ladebtedaess  Redaeed 
The  following  table  shows  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  from  marketings  and  govern¬ 
ment  payments  for  the  first  half  of 
each  calendar  year,  1929-1937;  index 
numbers  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
(simple  averages  of  monthly  index 
numbers);  the  buying  power  of  each 
half-year’s  receipts,  and  the  percent¬ 
age  each  bears  to  1929: 


they  have  been  buying  cost  reducing 
equipment  quite  liberally  during  the 
past  year  or  two  and  these  machines 
will  help  them  reduce  their  cost  of 
production  and  add  to  their  net  prof¬ 
its.  Wholesale  distribution  of  farm 
equipment  in  the  United  States  in 

1936  was  about  35%  greater  than  in 
1935,  and  1937  sales  are  showing  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  over  1936. 

Price  Decliee  Uelihely 

In  most  sections  of  the  coimtry 
good  crops  are  being  harvested  or 
are  in  prospect  of  harvesting.  The 

1937  yields  of  grains,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  with  only  minor  or  local  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  expected  to  exceed  the 
1928-1932  average.  The  price  level  is 
fairly  satisfactory  and  the  improved 
buying  power  of  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic,  due  to  reemployment  and  in¬ 
creased  business  activity,  is  such  that 
little  anxiety  is  felt  over  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  any  substantial  price  decline 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Normally  more  than  half  of  farm 
income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products.  De¬ 
creased  marketings  of  these  have  been 
offset  by  higher  prices.  There  was  a 
slight  decline  in  the  number  of  cattle 
and  hogs  on  farms  between  1936  and 
1937  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep.  The  number  of  livestock 
of  all  classes  on  farms,  however,  is 
considered  sufficient  to  insure  ample 
marketings  to  meet  probable  demand, 
but  not  large  enough  to  create  price 
breaking  surpluses.  Any  recession  in 
prices  of  feed  grains  and  hay,  result¬ 
ing  from  larger  1937  yields,  would 
ease  the  situation  with  livestock 
glowers,  especially  those  in  the  dairy¬ 
ing  districts,  and  result  in  greater 
profits  for  them. 

Geaeral  Outlook  Rriqht 

With  respect  to  decreased  fixed 
burdens  of  agriculture,  latest  avail¬ 
able  figxires  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  farm  mortgage 
debt  of  about  17%  since  1930,  and  the 
estimated  interest  payable  on  farm 
mortgages  in  1929  was  554  milliixi 


C\SH  RECEIPTS  FROM  SALE  OF  PRI.NCIPAL  FARM  PRODUCTS  A.ND  OOVEK.N- 
MENT  PAYMENTS  FOR  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  EACH  CALENDAR  YEAiR, 
1929-1937,  AND  BUYING  POWER  OF  EACH  PERIOD’S  RECEIPTS  (1) 
(Figures,  Except  Percentages  and  Index  Numbers,  Represent  Million  LXollars) 

Cash  Index  Number  of  Buying  Power 


Y’ear  (6  mos.)  Receipts(2)  Per  Cent  of  1929  Prices  Paid(3)  of  Receipts  Per  Cent  of  1929 

1929  4.531  100  154  2,942  100 

1930  4,196  93  150  2,797  95 

1931  3,037  67  131  2,318  79 

1932  2,178  48  112  1,945  66 

1933  2.032  45  102  .  1.992  68 

1934  2.597  57  120  2,164  74 

1935  3,020  67  127  2,378  81 

1936  3.294  73  121  2,722  93 

1937  3,833(4)  85(4)  132(4)  2,904(4)  99(4) 

(1)  Data  from  Bureau  of  .\gricultural  Economics,  USDA.  (2)  Includes  government  pay¬ 
ments  in  1934  and  later  years.  (3)  Common  average  of  monthly  index  numbers,  January  to 
June  of  each  year.  (4)  Preliminary  and  subject  to  revision. 

Not  only  has  income  increased  both  dollars;  in  1936,  interest  payable  is 
in  its  dollar  volume  and  buying  estimated  at  388  million  dollars.  Taxes 
power,  but  there  have  been  substan-  payable  declined  from  601  millions  in 
tial  reductions  in  fixed  burdens,  such  1929  to  387  millions  in  1935,  the  lat- 
as  interest  on  indebtedness  and  farm  est  year  for  which  estimates  are  avail- 
taxes,  since  the  period  just  preceding  able. 


lying  rower 

t  Receipts  Per  Cent  of  1929 
2,942  too 


years  have  been  eliminated  by  crop 
curtailment  plans,  droughts,  etc.,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great 
danger  of  over-production  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  Students  of  the  price 
situation  profess  to  see  no  signs  of 
serious  declines  in  farm  prices,  at 
least,  for  several  months.  Improved 
management  methods,  which  are  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  widespread  movement 
to  modernize  production  equipment, 
are  likely  to  result  in  greater  stabil¬ 
ity  for  agricultiu'e,  which,  in  turn, 
means  greater  prosperity  for  other  in¬ 
dustries  because  all  depend  ultimately 
upon  agriculture. 

■ 

KANSAS  OUTLOOK 
BEST  IN  YEARS 

By  CHARLES  C.  HOWES 

Kansas  Farmer 

By  and  large,  Kansas  is  experienc¬ 
ing  a  fine  agricultural  year,  both  in 
outlook  and  output.  Wheat,  by  far 
the  state’s  greatest  individual  crop, 
produced  158,000,000  bushels,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Aug.  1  estimate  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  a 
record  yield  that  swamped  the  termi¬ 
nal  markets  and  taxed  the  capacity 
of  elevators  in  every  comer  of  the 
state. 

But  com,  too,  is  out  for  a  record. 
The  same  estimate  put  the  Kansas 
yield  at  54,876,000  bushels,  which  is 
the  largest  since  1932.  Indicated  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  four  principal  feed 
grains,  com,  oats,  barley  and  grain 
sorghums,  is  double  the  combined 
production  of  these  crops  last  year. 

’The  largest  fruit  crop  since  1931  is 
in  prospect  while  hay,  potatoes,  oats 
and  grain  sorghums  are  indicated  as 
the  best  in  recent  years.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  farmers  are  displaying  broad 
smiles  and  salting  away  a  tremendous 
number  of  hard-earned  dollars. 
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So.  Dak.  Farmers 
'In  the  Money'  T1 

Sioux  Falls  Region  Reports 
Good  Crops  and  Best  Bus. 
ness  Outlook  Since  1929 

By  RALPH  O.  HILLGREN 
Sfaf.  Editor, 

Sioux  Falls  |S,  D.)  Argus-Laadar 

With  small  grains  better  than  Ua 
year,  com  the  best  in  five  years,  good 
prices  for  grains  and  exceptional 
prices  for  livestock,  the  agricultural 
state  of  South  Dakota  is  in  the  money 
UTE  this  year.  the 

Es^cially  is  this  true  of  the  south-  ^ 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  where  60  aeasl; 
)y  crop  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  40  for  ry*  MO.OW 
tc.,  and  and  barley,  and  30  for  wheat  are  « 
y  great  common  yields.  As  a  result  of  rains  W 
the  im-  early  in  August,  a  good  com  crop  is  farme: 
le  price  acknowledged  to  have  already  been  Nov 
ligns  of  made  in  the  southeastern  section,  al-  -just 
ices,  at  though  there  is  a  month  to  go  b^ore 
iproved  fall  frosts  end  the  growing  season  for  4e  fa 
ire  evi-  this  crop.  warm 

•vement  Exceptional  heat  and  rust  reduced  toes,  ( 
ipment,  the  yield  from  small  grains  in  some  Tha 
stabil-  areas,  but  in  the  southeastern  counties  the  tl 
n  turn,  there  is  genuine  pro^rity.  Even  in  hopef 
ther  in-  the  areas  farther  north  and  west  here 
imately  where  production  was  small  there  b  praye 
ample  feed  to  sustain  present  suj^lies  dirou 
of  livestock,  according  to  Federal  agri-  S14  ti 
cultural  statisticians’  reports  for  the  Cudal 
month  of  August.  weigh 

The  Federal  report  said  the  condi-  dat’s 
tion  of  ranges,  sheep,  and  cattle  was  a  mo 
the  best  in  a  period  of  10  years  for  Hk 
)erienc-  month.  Pjunl 

both  in  For  the  state  as  a  whole  the  indi-  ups 
by  far  cated  production  of  com  is  53,635,000  plank 
il  crop,  hushels,  wheat  22,906,000  bushels,  oats  of  thi 
accord-  41,832,000  bushels,  barley  24.192,000  toi 
he  U.  S.  bushels,  and  rye  6,617,000  busheb.  toni 
t  was  a  crop  is  the  third  largest  in  j^y 

!  termi-  fbe  state’s  history.  jj  ^ 

capacity  The  farm  implement  houses  have 
of  the  immediate  benefit  from  good  crop  jj, 

conditions,  and  they  report  the  best 
record,  business  since  1929  and  1930.  Col- 
Kansas  lections  for  old  transactions  also  have  ^ 
vhich  is  improved.  “  f 


BECOMES  PUBLISHER 

Ellis  J.  Baker  of  Indianapolis  has 
purchased  the  Newcastle  (Ind.)  New- 
Republican,  a  weekly,  from  Ralph  E 
Wheeler.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  giving  up 
management  of  the  publication  be¬ 
cause  of  health.  Baker  is  a 

founder  and  formerly  was  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Caldwell-Baker  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis  ad  agency. 


taxes,  smee  the  penod  just  precea  g  a  e.  Eatf.rn  Iowa  is  tha  loading  cattia  loading  area  of  tha  world.  Hara  ara  two  carloads  of 

the  depression.  These  reductioris  ma-  Taken  all  in  all,  the  situation  of  |, 28 1 -pound  Harafords  in  tha  stockyards  at  Chicago,  whara  on  July  27  thay  astablishad 
terially  affect  farmers  costs  of  pro-  agriculture  at  this  particular  time  ap-  ,  g.y.^r  top  of  $17  a  hundradwaight.  Thay  wara  fad  by  Harman  Brunshaan,  Jonas 
duction  and  leave  them  a  greater  pears  most  encouraging.  The  price-  county  farmer  naar  Wyoming.  Mr.  Brunshaan  topped  tha  market  again  a  weak  later  at 
portion  of  their  income.  In  addition  breaking  surpluses  of  pre- depression  $16.60  and  he  still  has  more  than  100  head  in  his  feed  lot. 
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They’re  Modest  in  Wisconsin! 
Claim  Crops  Are  ‘Just  Good’ 


But  Farm  Check  This  Year  Will  Total  At  Least 
$365,000,000  and  Maybe  More,  If  It  Rains  .  . . 
Crops  Now  Best  in  Five  Years 


.\B0UT  the  sweetest  news  in 
the  world  is  a  raise  in  pay. 

And  it  is  quite  a  jump  from  a 
aeasly  $186,000,000  in  1932  to  $350,- 
000,000  in  '36  with  $15,000,000  more 
on  the  1937  farm  check.  That’s  the 
story  of  gross  income  of  Wisconsin 
farmers. 

Now  get  this  straight — “if  it  rains” 
-just  add  another  10  or  15  million 
dollars  to  the  1937  farm  income  for 
•J*  fate  of  the  com  crop  depends  on 
varm  nights  and  rain.  So  do  pota¬ 
toes,  cabbage  and  tobacco. 

That’s  why  Wisconsin  farmers  from 
•he  threshing  rigs  look  at  the  sky, 
hopefully  tell  of  scattered  showers 
here  and  there  and  utter  a  fervent 
prayer.  The  com  has  just  got  to  come 
through  with  hogs  stretching  for  a 
S14  top.  When  you  take  29  hogs  to 
Cudahy,  accept  $13.35  a  hundred¬ 
weight  and  cash  a  check  for  $872 
hat’s  something.  The  hog  is  back  as 
a  mortgage  lifter. 

Then  there’s’  Bert  Austin,  Rock 
county,  who  for  years  has  had  the 
ups  and  downs  as  a  feeder.  He 
planked  down  $23,000  for  200  head 
of  thin  steers  at  South  St.  Paul.  Sure 
it  took  nerve  to  pile  in  high  priced 
com  for  90  days,  espoecially  since  his 
hay  crop  proved  a  dud.  But  Austin 
is  a  cinch  to  get  a  check  for  better 
than  $60,000  the  minute  he  says  “sold” 
at  the  Chicago  yards. 

Grain  Horvnst  Good 
When  the  loading  wagon  went  into 
he  grain  field  in  Wisconsin  this  year, 
they  pitched  four  shocks  without 
moving  a  wheel — a  good  harvest. 

During  June  with  amber  fields  of 
grain  in  golden  patchwork  against 
he  contrast  of  green  corn,  Wisconsin 
presented  the  most  pleasing  and 
prosperous  crop  picture  in  years.  A 
really  bumper  crop  was  in  sight. 

July  sent  few  rains.  From  Texas 
and  even  old  Mexico  winds  carried 
rust  spores  that  settled  on  the  late 
grain  to  blacken  stems  and  shrivel 
he  heads.  Rust  cut  barley  yield  fully 
and  damaged  the  little  spring 
wheat  raised  in  the  state.  Oats  es¬ 
caped  the  full  severity  as  did  the  fall 
piimted  rye. 

Threshing  time  and  the  rust  plus 
he  July  heat  erased  the  prospects  of 
a  truly  bumper  crop  of  grain.  The 
state  has  the  best  rye  crop  in  years 
and  there  are  no  pigmy  straw  stacks, 
hit,  die  final  outcome,  much  better 
han  in  1936,  is  a  bit  disappointing 
when  compared  to  first  forecasts  and 
jwipects.  The  harvest  horn  of  plenty 
h  full,  but  not  running  over  in  Wis- 
ccnsin. 

"Ii9  Four”  Yield  Heavy 

The  statistical  reports  show  the 
itate  has  more  than  25  million  more 
huhels  of  the  big  four,  oats,  barley, 
lye  and  wheat,  compared  to  1936. 
Ihe  tabulation  follows: 


By  LEWIS  C.  FRENCH 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Wisconsin  harvest  scene,  Jefferson  county. 
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tables  geographically.  For  the  last 
five  years  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  state  has  been  blistered  by 
drought.  You  could  drive  through 
entire  counties  two  and  three  years 
ago  and  a  straw  stack  was  a  rare 
sight.  This  year  the  section  has  had 
rain  and  but  for  the  fight  against 
grasshoppers,  a  bumper  crop  as  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year.  The  hay  mows 
are  full.  So  are  grain  bins. 

Wisconsin  has  1,200,000  acres  in  al¬ 


falfa  to  feed  her  2,250,000  dairy  cows 
and  livestock.  This  legume,  increased 
under  the  spur  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
“aggie  college,”  has  proved  a  brilliant 
but  erratic  crop.  During  the  winter 
nature  in  one  of  her  strange  quips 
put  a  sheet  of  ice  over  much  of  south¬ 
ern  and  central  Wisconsin.  Ice  smoth¬ 
ered  the  alfalfa  with  200,000  acres 
winter  killing.  The  north,  having  the 
protecting  mantle  of  snow,  has  a 
bumper  hay  crop.  In  the  emergency 


1937 

1936 

Crop 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Oau  _ 

_  78,000,000 

59,520.000 

.... 

_  22,000,000 

17,896,000 

. 

_  4,400,000 

2,100,000 

Whfff 

. . . .  2,225,000 

1,469,000 

In  this  year’s  crop  picture  nature 
t®  one  of  her  vagaries  turned  the 


Illinois  Farmers  Are  Happy 
Over  Crops  and  High  Prices 

By  FRANK  RIDGWAY 

FARM  EDI’TOR,  CHICAGO  ’TRIBUNE 
ILLINOIS  FARMERS  are  hilarious 
over  having  a  rare  combination  of 
bumper  crops  and  relatively  high 
prices.  With  the  best  crop  in  recent 
years  either  in  the  bins  and  bams 
or  in  the  making,  and  with  livestock, 
grains  and  other  farm  products  sell¬ 
ing  at  satisfactory  prices,  farmers  in 
this  state  are  in  a  favorable  position 
to  pocket  more  cash  from  this  year’s 
crop  than  they  have  made  in  any 
single  season  for  many  years. 

Bast  Cera  Siaca  '32 
Illinois  crop  prospects  are  the  best 
since  1932.  If  corn  yields  run  as  high 
as  expected  from  present  indications, 
the  year’s  total  crop  production  for 
the  state  may  be  near  an  all-time 
high  record.  Present  indications  are 
for  a  yield  of  387,000,000  bushels. 

Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  bau-ley  have 
been  harvested  and  most  of  the 
threshing  is  done.  While  much  of  the 
state’s  wheat  crop  was  damaged  by 
rust,  recent  estimates  put  the  total 
yield  at  about  45,000,000  bushels,  9,- 
000,000  bushels  more  than  was  har¬ 
vested  last  year  and  12,000,000  more 
than  the  1928-32  average.  The  quality 
of  the  wheat,  however,  is  poor. 

The  oat  crop  is  the  largest  in  20 
years.  Yields  have  run  extremely 
high  in  many  sections  of  the  state. 


and  shortage  of  legume,  hay,  farmers 
hurriedly  planted  special  crops  with 
success. 

Corn  Prospects  Hopeful 

Reason  enough  for  the  Wisconsin 
farmer  to  intently  watch  weather 
news.  They  want  a  bump>er  com 
crop  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  of 
alfalfa.  Wisconsin  is  on  the  fringe 
of  the  true  corn  belt.  Generally  corn 
thins  out  300  miles  north  in  the  state. 
This  year  is  an  exception.  Corn  is 
good — if  it  rains — even  north  of  Chip¬ 
pewa  Falls  and  Eau  Claire.  The  year 
1936  was  the  period  of  the  “big  heat 
and  nubbins.”  TTie  final  check  up  on 
corn  credited  the  state  with  44,080,000 
bushels.  A  break  in  the  weather  and 
Wisconsin  will  harvest  75,000,000 
bushels  of  mature  corn  and  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  have  the  silo  full  and  plenty 
of  fodder.  And  look  at  meat  prices. 

Year  in  and  year  out  Wisconsin 
goes  along  with  between  10  and  11 
billion  pounds  of  milk.  Despite  lower 
cheese  prices,  milk  is  returning  about 
10  cents  more  a  hundred  povmds  than 
in  1936. 

The  late  pea  crop  was  damaged  by 
insects.  The  yield  will  run  between 
7,400,000  to  8,000,000  cases,  great  im¬ 
provement  compared  to  the  previous 
crop.  Door  county  and  the  north  har¬ 
vested  a  good  fruit  crop,  the  cherry 
trees  being  loaded  at  the  start  of 
picking  until  heat  and  wind  reduced 
the  yield.  Potatoes  are  expected  to 
yield — if  there  is  a  good  rain  before 
Sept.  15 — around  24,000,000  bushels  as 
against  18,846,000  bushels  in  ’36. 
Farmers  around  Antigo  and  Stevens 
Point  with  irrigation  systems  are  dig¬ 
ging  all  the  way  from  200  to  350  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  the  average  “patch” 
without  water  pipe  lines  yielding  105 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  early  varieties. 

Allis  Chalmers  of  Milwaukee  can¬ 
not  turn  out  tractors  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment  fast  enough.  They  are  spend¬ 
ing  $2,600,000  for  plant  improvement 
outside  of  Milwaukee.  Why?  Be- 
cavise  the  farmer  is  buying. 

Wisconsin  has  the  best  crops  in  five 
years,  but,  the  state  rather  wistfully 
looks  back  at  June  before  the  heat 
and  rust  and  regretfully  erases  the 
term — bumper  crops — and  writes  in 
“good  crops”  that  should  pay  out 
when  marketed  as  milk  and  meat. 


NORTHEAST  IOWA 
OUTLOOK  GOOD 


some  farmers  reporting  measured 
yields  of  60  to  100  bushels  per  acre. 
The  crop  is  expected  to  thresh  out 
148,000,000  bushels,  nearly  50,000,000 
bushels  more  than  in  1936. 

The  yield  of  rye  is  estimated  to  be 
twice  that  of  last  year  when  the  crop 
was  considered  normal.  Barley  and 
buckwheat  yields  are  running  much 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Small  Crept  Good 
Production  of  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  and  other  fruits  is  the  highest 
in  many  years  and  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruits  are  good.  ’The  state’s 
apple  crop  shows  promise  of  making 
close  to  9,000,000  bushels.  ’The  peach 
crop,  estimated  at  2,000,000  biishels,  is 
now  being  harvested. 

Nearly  4,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
are  in  prospect,  compared  to  2,750,000 
dug  last  year.  ’The  sweet  potato  cr<^ 
of  600,000  bushels  is  twice  as  large 
as  last  year  and  65,000  bushels  more 
than  the  five  year  average — 1928-32. 
Vegetable  yields  in  the  truck  garden¬ 
ing  areas  are  heavy. 

Livestock  generally  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  with  production  of  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  and  eggs  higher  than  the  average 
for  recent  years,  due  to  plentiful  sup¬ 
plies  of  cured  feeds  and  good  pastures. 


By  MERRILL  S.  GAFFNEY 
Farm  Editor, 

Waterloo  (la.)  Courier 

With  the  oats  crop  estimated  30% 
better  than  last  year  and  a  com  crop 
giving  promise  of  being  the  third 
largest  on  record,  northeast  Iowa 
farmers  are  giving  1937  a  high  rank¬ 
ing  in  their  list  of  “good  years.” 

Com  condition  Aug.  1  in  16  north¬ 
east  Iowa  counties  averaged  88%  of 
normal,  compared  with  an  estimate 
of  54%  normal  on  the  same  date  last 
year.  The  indicated  com  crop  in 
these  counties  Aug.  1  was  2%  better 
than  on  July  1. 

’The  report  of  the  federal  agricul- 
tiural  economics  bureau  Aug.  1  pre¬ 
saged  com  crops  of  above  90%  of 
normal  for  nine  of  the  16  northeast 
Iowa  counties. 

A  farm-to-farm  survey  by  the 
Courier  in  mid- July,  in  which  100 
farmers  were  interviewed,  showed 
northeast  lowans  anticipating  the  best 
yields  in  recent  years  in  all  crops. 
Elarly  threshing  results  tended  to  bol¬ 
ster  this  prediction,  with  the  oats 
yields  reported  excellent  and  the 
weight  per  measured  bvishel  unusu¬ 
ally  heavy.  The  tame  hay  production 
was  estimated  at  10%  greater  than 
the  1936  harvest  and  5%  greater  than 
the  1928-32  average. 
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Diversified  Crops  Bring 
$300,000,000  to  Georgia 


PAPER  IMPORTS  UP 


By  JACK  TUBBS 

ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


TTie  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
reported  this  week  that  newsprint 
constituted  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  all  paper  and  paper  manufactures 
imported  into  the  United  States  dur- 


MORE  THAN  $300,000,000  in  spend-  in  this  income,  which  last  year  totaled  ing  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 

able  cash  income  is  being  poured  approximately  $40,000,000.  Dairy  prod-  Paper  and  paper  manufactures 

this  year  into  the  pockets  of  agricul-  ucts,  poultry  and  eggs  will  account  shipped  into  the  coimtry  during  this 

timal  Georgia.  for  an  additional  $45,000,000  addi-  time  is  valued  at  $64,056,936,  an  in- 


Despite  imseasonable  weather  and  tional  income. 


time  is  valued  at  $64,056,936,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  26.4  per  cent  over  the  $50,- 


year.  The  greatest  gains  have  been 
in  the  rural  districts,  particularly  jn 
hardware  and  building  materials.” 

The  authority  just  quoted  pototi 
out  that  the  income  of  Arkansas  frqn 
all  sources— though  agriculture  is  the 
main  one — has  almost  doubled  udm 
1932,  and  adds; 

"There  are  some  indications  that  the 
1929  level  of  income  will  be  reached 
in  1938.” 


the  dread  blue  mold  which  ravaged  In  addition,  Atlanta  is  now  recog-  663,663  brought  in  during  the  first 


and  reduced  its  peach  and  tobacco  nized  throughout  the  stock  world  as  six  months  of  1936.  A  total  of  $15,- 


Kentucky  Crops 


crops,  respectively,  the  Georgia  farm  the  world’s  largest  mule  market,  145,605  in  paper  and  paper  manufac- 
world,  generally,  has  been  heartened  through  which  many  more  millions  of  tures  was  exported  the  first  six 
by  marked  successes  with  other  crops,  dollars  are  poured  into  the  farmers’  months  of  1937  as  against  $11,048,621 
notably  cotton,  grains,  peanuts  and  pockets.  for  the  same  period  last  year, 

livestock,  which  constitute  major  bul- 
warks  against  adversity  in  other  fields. 

financially,  by  fruits  and  nuts,  pota-  'King  Cotton'  Leads  Arkansas 

toes,  truck  crops  and  dairy  products —  n  X  a  •  IT  ir 

and  by  one  new  industry  which  this  Famiers  Into  Piomised  Lond 


Show  Big  Gain 


and  by  one  new  industry  which  this 
year  reached  notable  proportions,  the 
growing  and  shipping  of  tomato  and 
other  young  plants  for  distribution  as 
far  north  as  Canada. 

CoHor  Crop  Good 


By  WILLIAM  JOHNSON 

LITTLE  ROCK  ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT 


Farm  Income  for  Rrst  Six 
Months  Is  $33,000,000  Aheod 
of  1936  Total  .  .  .  Prices  Kgh 

By  PAUL  J.  HUGHES 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Time 
A  mild  summer,  favorable  weathe 
with  adequate  rainfall  and  generally 
improved  farming  conditions  haw 
combined  to  give  Kentucky  and 


Southern  Indiana — known  hereabouts 

ACROSS  THE  FARMS  of  Arkansas  of  10-cent  cotton  this  year  would  net  as  Kentuckiana — bumper  farm,  garden 


stafp’c  mninr  cron— cotton—  cotton,  Na-  the  average  grower  as  much  cash  as  and  fruit  crops  that,  at  indicated 

is  year  covered  more  thSr1,644.000  ture  has  flung  a  2,(^-mile-long  head-  he  would  have  from  the  sarne  crop  prices,  will  yield  this  rich  territory 


this  year  covered  more  than  2,644,000 
acres,  as  against  2,229,000  in  1936. 


line  of  “Prosperity”  in  the  promise  of  at  14  cents  produced  imder  the  less 


Wither  conditions  and  slight  and  ®  bumper  harvest  of  the  South’s  ^eat  proficient  methods  of  just  a  few  years 


scattered  weevil  infestation  have  com-  „  .,0— ,, 

bined  to  reduce  the  production  esti-  diversified  program,  carry  the 

mate  to  a  total  of  approximately  i^irmg  message 


a  golden  harvest. 

After  harvesting  wheat  that  doubkd 
staple.  Other  crops,  too,  in  Dixie’s  ago.  last  year’s  crop,  farmers  have  already 

widely  diversified  program,  carry  the  CoHen  Crop  Heavy  tucked  about  $40,000,000  more  in  their 

same  inspiring  message.  And  indications  are  that  Arkansas  socks  than  they  were  paid  in  ISX 

The  last  shadows  of  the  depression  and  its  sister  states  of  Dixie  will  pick  and,  to  make  the  story  even  more  un- 
were  banished  from  Southern  farms  more  than  an  average  crop  of  cotton  believable,  estimates  place  com  yield 
in  1936  by  the  influx  of  more  than  a  this  year.  Uncle  Sam’s  Aug.  9  pre-  at  about  the  same — $55,000,000. 


1,000,000  bales,  but  growers  anticipate 
an  income  very  close  to  last  year’s 
$84,000,000  for  staple  and  cottonseed. 


$84  000  000  for  staple  and  cottonseed,  i”  1^36  by  the  influx  of  more  than  a  this  year.  Uncle  Sam’s  Aug.  9  pre-  at  about  the  same — $55,000,000. 

Sixt^n  cities  in  the  South  Georgia  billion  dollars  from  cotton,  following  diction  was  for  a  yield  of  1,493.000  Heavy  Crop  Yields 

belt  have  been  in  the  midst  of  bright  a"  intake  of  almost  a  billion  dollars  bales  in  the  state,  and  15,593,000  bales  United  States  Government  croc 

leaf  (cigarette)  tobacco  sales  this  from  that  crop  the  ye^  before,  with  for  all  of  Dixie.  ,  v.  ,  ■  forecasts  for  Aug.  1  place  1937  whw 

month.  Blue  mold  reduced  the  crop  additional  bundles  of  mUlions  re-  That  is  a  norrnal  harvest,  of  the  kind  Kentucky  at  10,342,000  bushels,  as 
from  84,000,000  pounds  in  1936  to  less  ceived  m  each  of  the  two  years  from  the  South  produced  in  the  buoyant  against  5.894.000  for  1936;  all  types  of 


than  65,'oOo!oOO  pounds  this  year,  but  sal^  of  tobacco,  rice,  fruits  and  vege-  yearn  before  the  big  smash  of  1929  tobacco,  '336,175,000  pourlds,  as  m- 


early  market  prices  indicatexl  an  in-  table  cro^w. 


And  flanking  this  rich  prospect  of  '218^,000  for  'last  year- 


come  of  approximately  $14,000,000  men  mere  were  tne  receipts  m  cotton  are  vistas  01  turner  aounaance  com,  76,425,000  as  against  54,4861100 
from  this  crop.  1935  and  1936  from  livestock,  totaling  in  a  far-flung  diversity  of  field  and  ^^^er  leading  crops  in  proportice 

Peaches  likewise  suffered  a  sharp  more  m  both  seasons  than  the  cash  truck  crops,  meadows,  and  pastures  Kentucky’s  agricultural  income  for 

reduction  because  of  sudden  and  ex-  productions  of  dotted  with  livestock.  the  first  six  months  of  1937  ^epr^ 

treme  weather  changes  in  the  spring,  neld  and  orchard.  Arkonsos  Bright  Spot  sented  the  second  largest  gain  among 

with  the  result  that  production  was  Dixi*  ia  Bayiag  Mood  Arkansas  conditions  are  typical  of  the  states.  In  1937  it  was  $85,808,OIK 

cut  about  40%  and  income  was  slashed 


Arhantat  Bright  Spot 


and  other  leading  crops  in  pre^rtioD. 

Kentucky’s  agricultural  income  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1937  ^epr^ 
sented  the  second  largest  gain  among 


Arkansas  conditions  are  typical  of  the  states.  In  1937  it  was  $85,808,OIK 


The  result  of  these  two  favorable  the  rural  South.  The  state’s  record  and  in  1936,  $52,605,000,  an  increaa 


from  last  year’s  $6,900,000  to  about  years  opening  into  the  present  bright  of  increasing  retail  sales,  mounting  of  $33,195,000. 

$4,000,000.  Better  prices  prevailed.  prospects  for  1937,  has  been  to  put  bank  clearings,  expanding  construe-  Tobacco  Demoad  Great  ! 

PeaaaH  4%  Ahead  Southern  agriculture  in  a  sound  finan-  tion,  and  other  such  advances,  has  Ordinarily  this  sharp  increase  in 

Peanuts,  another  major  Georgia  cial  position.  Another  abundant  har-  ' - tt„._ 


prospects  for  1937,  has  been  to  put  bank  clearings,  expanding  construc- 
Sou^em  agriculture  in  a  sound  finan-  tion,  and  other  such  advances,  has 


crop,  are  reported  about  4%  better  vest  will  mean,  not  merely  recovery. 


than  last  year,  when  approximately  but  prosperity— money  to  spend  for  pilaUon  says  in  part 


been  summarized  by  the  S^e  Uni-  pr^^^Vron  wo;;id  in^  S 

versity  School  of  B^iness.  This  com-  ^  ^ 


450,000,(X)0  bushels  brought  an  income  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  along 


gotten  that  for  the  last  three  yean. 


of  nearly  $15,000,000.  This  year’s 
planting  was  increased  from  605,000 
to  668,000  acres. 


with  buying  the  necessities. 


’I^e  outstanding  factor  m  the  con-  consumption  has  far  exc^ 

tinued  gam  m  business  activity  m  p^odv^tion.  On  top  of  this  shortage 


Debts  have  been  pared  down.  Back  Arkansas  is  the  lugh  level  of  farm  manufacturers  lost  part  o( 


taxes  are  paid.  Improved  farm  prac-  cash  receipts.  . 


Unofficial  estimates  place  this  year’s  bees  learned  during  the  depression  mg  the  first  ifcee  montlis  ^  warehouses  in  January  and 

com  crop  at  about  45300,000  bushels,  have  sharply  reduced  production  were  ateut  above  the  comespond-  February.  For  instance,  the  United 

or  about  35%  better  than  1936,  when  costs.  Vast  quantities  of  food  and  mg  period  of  l^t  year - Excluding  Department  of  Agriculture  has 

it  produced  $31,000,000.  Other  grain  stock  feed,  formerly  purchased  out  of  (government)  benefit  payments  from  that  stocks  of  Burley  b  ^ 


.  t  lliaAlVLAaWVUA^Aa  pOA  b  W  I 

rec^ip  ur-  sxirplus  when  river  water  flooded  i  j 

so  IS  year  warehouses  in  January  and  | 

February.  For  instance,  the  Un^  Gra 


crops  are  reported  generally  good,  Ihe  cash  income  of  boui 
with  oats,  which  last  year  brought  now  grown  at  home, 
nearly  $5,000,000,  giving  promise  of  a  Evaluating  the  monej 


the  cash  income  of  Southern  farms,  both  years,  farm  receipts  were  61%  hands  of  manufacturers 


Dotn  years  larm  receipt  were  oiyo  manufacturers  on  April  1  j 

correspondmg  months  ^937^  96,000,000  pounds  less  than ,  ^ 


nearly  $5,000,000,  giving  promise  of  a  Evaluatmg  the  money  worth  of  of  1936.  , ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  on  April  1,  1936. 

gain  of  about  14%  on  a  5%  acreage  th^e  gams  is  not  easy,  but  m  the  It  is  estimated  that  to^  retail  sales  ^j^h  the  larger  1937  crop,  Kentucky  !  ^ 
increase.  fPinion  of  rnany  informed  ob^rvers  ^  the  first  Quarter  of  this  year  were  ^ 

Watermelon  shipments  this  year  to-  they  mean  that  an  average  harvest  29%  ahead  of  the  first  quarter  of  last  j  he  1936  crop  if  the  1937  avengt  !  C 

.  1_J  _  _ _ 1 _ ,  ... _  ,  ,  ,  J.  DUS 


taled  more  than  2,000  carloads  above 
last  year’s  mark.  Higher  prices  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
shipping  season,  but  were  offset  by  a 
second-half  slump.  Income,  however, 
totaled  well  above  $1,500,0()0. 

Livattock  Brices  Spark 

Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane 
and  sorghum  syrup,  cowpeas,  soy¬ 
beans,  velvet  beans,  pears,  piecans  and 
a  widely  varied  assortment  of  truck 
cr(^  have  accounted  or  will  account 
for  many  more  millions  of  dollars, 
either  through  shipment  or  sale 
through  state -sponsored  farmers’  mar¬ 
kets. 

Livestock,  which  has  experienced  a 
sharp  forward  spurt  in  the  last  decade, 
will  eclipse  previous  years  as  an  in¬ 
come  pi^ucer.  A  generally  quick¬ 
ened  interest  in  certified  stock,  the 
investment  of  nearly  $7,000,000  in  new 
packing  plants  in  the  last  tlu-ee  years, 
and  other  factors  are  expect^  to 
combine  to  bring  a  healthy  increase 


Photo  of  Kentucky  tobacco  field  near  Louisville. 


exceeds  $23  each  himdred  pounds.  I 
Dark  tobacco  growers  received  better 
than  an  average  price  for  the  li® 
crop,  but  the  1937  production  is  so 
much  larger  that  the  1936  receipts 
will  be  exceeded  substantially  if  tbm  j  ^ 
is  anything  like  a  satisfactory  prw  1 
level.  nial 

Movmting  prices  for  wheat  have  en- 
couraged  its  cultivation  in  Kentudiy 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
major  crops  that  is  “made.”  Cuneot  ^  ^ 
quotations  in  Chicago  markets  indi- 
cate  a  Kentucky  wheat  crop  woro 
$11,000,000.  This  is  a  gain  of  $5,000,000 
over  wheat  receipts  in  1936. 

Kentucky  farmws  also  are  prosper'  f 
ing  from  increased  receipts  on  tn»  ^ 

gardening  products.  The  state’s  »* 
mous  “spring  lambs”  proved  particu-  vm 
larly  profitable  this  year,  and  cattk  yie 
receipts  have  been  rising  steadily  since  am 
1931.  A  more  specialized  ^ 

farm  income  is  raising  of  thorough*  ^ 

bred  horses.  l 
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Remarkable  Comeback  Staged 
In  All  U.  S.  Farm  Areas 

All-Time  Record  Yield  Reported  for  Some 
Crops  . . .  Wheat  Production  Will  Reach 
890,000,000  Bushels , , .  Barley,  Tobacco  Up  ^ 

By  W.  F.  CALLANDER 

CHAIRMAN,  UNITED  STATES  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

AT  this  time  a  year  ago  the  Crop  prospective  yields  are  generally  2  to  outturn  of  both  are  larger  than  in 
Reporting  Board  was  saying  that  3  bushels  below  average.  In  this  1933.  Of  grain  sorghums  there  will  The  corn  grows  fall  and  the  girls  pretty  in 
“crop  prospects  declined  during  the  area,  the  crop  has  been  adversely  af-  be  about  102,643,000  bushels,  or  nearly  northern  Iowa.  Above  is  shown  Miss  Lydia 
past  month.  There  will  be  light  sup-  fected  by  the  drought  conditions  pre-  twice  the  55,701,000  bushels  grown  p,|,  Meservey,  la.  i 

plies  of  a  number  of  important  food  viously  mentioned.  last  year. 


a  shortage  of  grain 


Oats  also  are  a  large  crop  this  year. 


last  year. 

Coming  down  to  fruits,  some  of  the  creased.  This  means  smaller  market 


the  smallest  com  crop  in  more  than  with  1,130,628,000  bushels  in  prospect  most  abundant  crops  in  years  are  ex-  supplies  of  meats  this  year,  but  more 
50  years  .  .  .  fruits  ne^  rain  .  .  .  but  compared  with  789,100,000  harvested  pected.  Apples  stand  out  with  a  pros-  normal  supplies  late  in  1938. 
cotton  yields  will  be  above  average  in  m  19^an  increase  of  about  43%.  pecUve  yield  of  202^4^  bushels  The  government  livestock  specialists 

many  states.’  But  while  oats  now  promise  to  exce^  ^pared  with  117  506  000  l^t  year.  that  there  will  be  fewer  cat- 

How  vastly  the  situaUon  has  in  size  the  short  crop  of  1936,  the  The  peach  crop  will  be  24%  larger  .i  on  farms  at  thp  tv^pinnina  of  lo^ 
changed  in  a  twelve-month,  from  one  carry-over  of  oats  on  farms  on  July  than  in  1936,  or  59,018,000  bushels  t  j  ,007  for  which  date 


of  the  worst  droughts  in  the  nation’s  1,  1937,  was  only  about  36%  of  that  against  47,650,000  last  year.  _ 

history,  to  an  abundance  this  year,  is  at  the  same  time  last  year.  This  The  biggest  crop  of  pears  on  record  taraesr*number'*"of"c’atde'^n* 
revealed  by  the  latest  crop  and  live-  means  that  the  total  supply  of  oats  is  expected  this  year— 30,388,000  record,  was  74  262  000  at  the  beginning 

stock  reports  coming  from  all  parts  of  will  not  exceed  that  of  last  year  to  bushels  compared  with  26,956,000  last  ^f  ^934  reduction  since^en  has 


than  on  Jan.  1,  1937,  for  which  date 
the  estimate  was  66,676,000  head.  The 


thecoimtiT.  the  extent  indicated  by  the  production  year  an^ith  the  five-year  average  t 

As  of  Aug.  1  this  year  the  Crop  fig^es.  of  24  334,000.  More  grapes  will  pro-  ^ut  with  substantial  reductions  also 

Reportmg  Board  can  say  that  excel-  Barley  is  a  big  crop — 54%  larger  duced  than  m  many  years,  with  pros-  western  states  and  in  the 

lent  weather  for  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  than  last  year’s — indicated  at  227,-  pects  for  an  outturn  of  2,517,440  tons,  south  central  states 

beans,  rice,  sugar  beets,  most  fruits  398,000  bushels  compared  with  147,-  compared  with  1,916,460  tons  in  1936. 


and  various  other  crops  has  resulted  452,000.  The  preliminary  estimate  of 


big  potato  crop  is  reported — 


in  a  very  marked  improvement  in  crop  the  rye  crop  is  51,869,000  bushels,  402,537,000  bushels  against  329,997,000 


Cattle  to  Increase 

It  is  the  considered  view  of  those 


prospects  and  gives  assurance  of  an  or  about  twice  the  size  of  the  small  last  year,  and  as  compared  with  the  specialists  that  with  cattle  prices  high 

adequate  supply  of  food,  feed,  forage  crop  of  25,554,000  bushels,  produced  five-year  average  outturn  of  372,-  in  relation  to  those  of  most  recent 

and  fiber  crops  this  season.  last  year.  North  Dakota  is  the  only  115,000  bushels.  The  production  of  years,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  in- 

■•eoril  Ytalds  Faraeast  important  rye  state  where  the  produc-  sweet  potatoes  is  15%  larger  than  last  crease  the  number  of  cattle  during 


Record  Yields  Forecast 

“Potatoes,  cotton  and  rice  are  ex- 


tion  will  be  less  this  year. 


year’s  crop,  and  so  in  varying  propor- 


provided 


rotatoes,  couon  ana  rice  are  ex-  ^  increase  in  the  production  tions  down  the  line  as  to  sugar  beets,  weather  and  feed  conditions  are 

pected  to  show  the  highest  yields  per  buckwheat  this  year  over  last  is  rice,  peanuts,  hops,  and  hay,  the  lat-  above  normal. 

acre  on  record,  ^d  most  o^er  crops  expected,  since  the  output  will  be  ter  named  crop  being  indicated  at  This  tendency  to  increase  is  likelv 

^expec^  to  yield  muchbetter  than  about  7,000,000  bushels  compared  with  84,897,000  tons  of  tame  and  wild  hay,  especially  to  take  place  in  the  com 

m  recent  dro^t  years.  Present  con-  218,000  last  year.  The  1937  flax  crop  compared  with  only  79%  of  that  figure  beU  InLas^  in  fh^witem  sS 

ditions  justify  expectation  of  crop  at  8,014,000  bushels  com-  in  1936.  wiH  dmend^hiefiru^n  hUpmvt 

JILg^^ere  are°no  miusuarwea^M  Pared  with  5,908,000  harves^  in  1936,  Droaght  Depleted  Livestock  ment  in  ranges  and  pastures, 

jiflc _ la.: _ j _ —  *1 _ but  the  average  production  during  TV/n  imnrdV'f'HpntpH  Hrmi^ht'S  fnrppH  Via\7o  VtAAn  cloiicrKtAvvAa^ 


ment  in  ranges  and  pastures. 


difiBculties  during  the  remainder  of  19M  32  was  nearly  unprecedented  droughts  forced  More  hogs  have  been  slaughtered  to 

the  season.”  c  h  hlu  marketings  of  livestock,  tanta-  date  this  year  compared  with  last,  but 

The  generally  favorable  crop  out-  Dusneis.  mount  to  a  liquidation  of  farmers’  the  outlook  for  the  coming  marketing 

look  is  widespread  the  country  over  Tobacco  Crop  Above  1»3*  capital.  Last  year,  as  in  1934,  feed  year,  which  begins  on  Oct.  1.  is  for 

except  for  a  drought  area  200  to  500 


mount  to  a  liquidation  of  farmers’  the  outlook  for  the  coming  marketing 
capital.  Last  year,  as  in  1934,  feed  year,  which  begins  on  Oct.  1,  is  for 


The  output  of  tobacco  also  will  be  was  short  and  animals  were  rushed  a  reduction,  depiending  upon  the  size 


milw;  wide,  stretching  across  Montana  larger  this  year  than  last,  or  1,417,-  to  market,  resulting  in  a  depletion  of  of  the  pig  crop  this  fall.  The  spring 
and  Western  and  Southern  North  015,000  pounds  against  1,153,083,000  breeding  stock.  This  year,  with  more  pig  crop  this  year  was  about  3,- 
Dakota  and  Southward  to  the  Rio  pounds.  It  will  be  close  to  the  1928-32  plentiful  feed,  cattle  producers  are  re-  000,000  pigs  less  than  in  the  spring  of 


Grande.  average  crop  of  1,427,174,000  pounds,  building  their  herds,  hog  producers 

This  year’s  wheat  crop — of  winter  Flue-cured  and  hurley  tobacco  make  are  fattening  their  pigs  to  heavier 
and  spring  wheat  combined— will  up  most  of  the  crop,  and  the  expected  weights,  and  cow  herds  are  being  in¬ 
make  about  890,000,000  bushels,  com-  _ 

pared  with  an  output  of  little  more 
than  626,000,000  bushels  last  year,  and 
with  average  production  for  the  five 
years — 1928-32 — of  about  865,000,000 
bushels.  'The  yield  per  acre  will  not 
be  much  more  than  last  year’s,  but 
there  are  more  acres — 68,198,000  this 
year  compared  with  48,820,000  har¬ 
vested  in  1936,  or  an  increase  of  about 
40%. 

’The  corn  crop,  with  a  condition  of 
about  83%  of  normal,  is  expected  to 
make  about  2,658,800,000  bushels,  or 
more  than  1,000,000,000  more  than  in 
1936.  A  year  ago  the  final  yield  of 
com  was  only  16.5  bushels.  This  year 
it  will  be  close  to  28  bushels — more 
than  two  bushels  per  acre  more  than 
the  1923-32  10-year  average. 

Cora  Yield  Above  Average 
Press  reports  this  summer  were 
that  corn  was  growing  so  tall  in  some 
sections  that  it  would  have  to  be  har¬ 
vested  on  horse  back.  Officially,  the 
yield  prospects  are  above  average 
Quite  generally  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  country.  In  such  important  corn 
states  as  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  prospective  yields  are  4  to  5 


building  their  herds,  hog  producers  1936. 

are  fattening  their  pigs  to  heavier  expected  slaughter  this  market¬ 


ing  year  will  total  about  34,500,000 
head,  whereas  slaughter  from  the  pig 
crops  0/  1930  to  1933,  inclusive,  ranged 
from  43,500,000  to  47,100,000  head. 

Milk  Froductiea  Up 

The  favorable  feed  and  pasture  situ¬ 
ation  this  year  is  reflected  also  in 
the  milk  production  which  on  Aug.  1 
was  about  7%  larger  than  on  that 
date  last  year  despite  the  fact 
that  there  were  about  1%  fewer 
cows. 

’The  production  fairly  generally  this 
summer  has  been  the  largest  in  seven 
years.  ’The  proportion  of  milk  cows 
reported  milked  was  at  or  near  record 
levels  for  Aug.  1  in  all  sections,  an-^ 
was  especially  high  in  areas  where 
many  beef  and  dual  purpmse  cows  are 
milked. 

’The  improved  feed  and  pasture  situ¬ 
ation  is  reflected,  too,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs.  On  Aug.  1,  hens  were 
laying  more  eggs,  per  100  layers,  than 
on  that  date  in  any  previous  one  on 
record.  The  unusually  high  mid¬ 
summer  production  per  hen,  coupled 
with  about  4%  more  layers  on  Aug.  1 
this  year  than  last,  resulted  in  total 
production  of  eggs  by  farm  flocks 


bushels  above  average.  But  in  the  Stark  county  (Ohio)  gardon  truck  raady  for  shipment  in  the  cavalcade  of  trucks  which  about  14%  greater  than  as  of  that 


western  tier  of  the  corn  belt  states. 


leaves  daily  for  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  intarvaning  points. 


date  last  year. 
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Iowa  Is  Land  of  Plenty  With 
$600,000,000  Farm  Income 

Tall  Com  and  Golden  Ears  Give  Farmer 
Plenty  of  Feed  for  Cattle  and  Hogs  . . . 

Other  Crops  Set  New  Records 

By  J.  S.  RUSSELL 

FARM  EDITOR,  DES  MOINES  REG  ISTER  &  TRIBUNE 

IOWA  IS  THE  LAND  of  plenty  this  The  reverse  probably  will  be  the  year  and  is  the  best  from  standpoint 
year.  case  this  year  with  many  farmers  of  cash  value  since  1919. 

Nature’s  smile  has  resulted  in  a  holding  their  hogs  imtil  after  the  first  The  wheat  and  oats  crops  already 
bumper  crop  production  rivalling  if  of  the  year  to  get  the  extra  profit  of  have  been  harvested.  Most  of  the 
not  exceeding  even  the  lushest  of  the  converting  additional  bushels  of  com  wheat  has  been  sold,  oats  are  in  the 
big  crop  years  of  the  past.  into  pounds  of  pork.  bin,  most  farmers  preferring  to  hang 

The  time-honored  question  of  what  Sale  of  com  alone  won’t  swell  the  on  to  their  oats  for  feed  or  for  a 
the  governor  of  one  state  says  to  the  Iowa  farm  income  either  this  year  hi^er  price  than  the  comparatively 
governor  of  another  was  settled  in  or  next.  The  crop  is  too  large  to  ex-  low  prices  being  offered  for  the  crop 
Des  Moines  not  long  ago  when  Gov-  pect  to  realize  a  good  price  for  mar-  at  harvest  time, 
emor  Phil  LafoUette  of  Wisconsin  keting  any  considerable  quantity  of  it.  Com  Loor  Likely 

Mid  to  Governor  Nels  Kraschel  of  In  the  fi^  place,  Ae  government  ^h^  situation  conceivably 

j  u  u  estimate  of  469  nation  bushels  of  happen  in  the  case  of  com  un- 

Good  heavens,  governor,  where  com  m  Iowa  as  of  Aug.  1  marks  it  as  ,^55  a  government  loan  is  avaUable 

did  you  get  such  a  mammoth  stalk  Ae  third  lar^st  crop  ever  produc^  on  the  1937  com  crop  at  harvest  time, 

of  Mm.  c  ij  ■  ^  Iowa.  Only  m  1925  and  1932  did  ^  written,  indications  seem 

The  stalk  from  a  field  m  southeast-  the  Iowa  com  crop  exceed  this  total  favorable  for  a  com  loan  although 

em  Iowa  where  crops  had  been  fair  and  the  acreage  was  larger  m  each  ^^^d  has  not  been  spoken 


big  crop  years  of  the  past.  into  pounds  of  pork. 

The  time-honored  question  of  what  Sale  of  com  alone  won’t  swell  the 
the  governor  of  one  state  says  to  the  Iowa  farm  income  either  this  year 
governor  of  another  was  settled  in  or  next.  The  crop  is  too  large  to  ex- 
Des  Moines  not  long  ago  when  Gov-  pect  to  realize  a  good  price  for  mar- 
emor  Phil  LafoUette  of  Wisconsin  keting  any  considerable  quantity  of  it. 
said  to  Governor  Nels  Kraschel  of  In  the  first  place,  the  government 
Iowa;  estimate  of  469  mUlion  bushels  of 


em  Iowa  where  crops  had  been  fair  and  the  acreage  was  larger  in  each 

to  poor  for  several  seasons  was  of  these  years  than  in  1937.  details  arranged. 

^osen  as  Ae  16  fwt  6  inch  symtel  Record  Oats  Crop  With  the  numbers  of  cattle  and 

that  me  t^  com  state  u  ba^  j  ®  The  oats  crop  of  235  million  bushels  hogs  on  feed  in  the  state  this  year 
nmnmg  this  year.  But  it  is  m  golden  approximately  the  same  as  the  somewhat  below  normal,  a  sizable 
ears  and  potential  yield  tlmt  Iowa  previous  aU  time  record  crop  in  1924.  portion — say  100  miUion  bushels  or 
corn  record  wiU  v^itten  this  ye^  yield  per  bushel  is  the  highest  since  so-^f  the  bumper  com  crop  could 
rather  than  m  the  height  of  stalk  «  ^e  ^ide  as  a  reserve  or  carry- 

alone.  «,  i  The  wheat  crop,  although  not  a  over.  It  could  be  sealed  under  a  gov- 

•R  y  e  orR  major  item  in  Iowa  crop  production,  emment  crop  loan  or  held  through 


rather  than  m  the  height  of  stalk  «  ^e  ^ide  as  a  reserve  or  carry- 

alone.  «,  X  X  £  The  wheat  crop,  although  not  a  over.  It  could  be  sealed  under  a  gov- 

•R  y  e  orR  major  item  in  Iowa  crop  production,  emment  crop  loan  or  held  through 

The  government  crop  report  con-  a  record  for  volume  this  private  initiative  but  at  any  rate 

firmed  what  all  farmers  and  observ- 

ers  already  knew,  that  it  is  a  great  , 

crop  year  on  the  fa^  of  Ae  na-  Pami  IllCOme  HI  MOlltCQia 
tions  greatest  agricultural  state.  Lo- 

calized  damage  has  been  repor^  Valued  At  $77,000,000 

smce  Aug.  1  m  some  counties,  but  * 

generally  s^^g  com  conditions  g  LESTER  COLE  and  O.  S.  WARDEN 

remain  satisfactory.  ^  _ 

After  their  experience  of  the  last  EIDITOR,  THE  MONTANA  FARA4ER,  AND  PUBLISHER,  GREAT 

few  years  with  oat  bins  and  com  FALLS  TRIBUNE-LEADER 

farmers^^e^ejc^te^ln'^'^wl^e  FARM  INCOME  in  Montana  this  sea-  than  a  dollar  a  hundred  pounds  and 
S^tiiey  have  fS  enough  to  Mre  .son  will  climb  to  the  highest  levels  lambs  have  risen  from  $7.50  a  year 


By  LESTER  COLE  and  O.  S.  WARDEN 

EDITOR,  THE  MONTANA  FARMER,  AND  PUBLISHER,  GREAT 
FALLS  TRIBUNE-LEADER 


for  their  needs  and  provide  a  tidy  since  1930  as  a  result  of  the  com-  ago  to  $8.20.  At  the  time  this  is  writ- 

carryover  for  the  next  season.  bination  of  bigger  crops  and  improved  ten,  prices  for  Montana  livestock  ap- 

Com  represents  for  the  most  part  prices.  And  accompanying  thU  sub-  pear  to  be  headed  for  still  higher 

potential  pork  chops,  beef  steaks,  stantial  improvement  in  farm  income  levels. 


potential  pork  chops,  beef  steaks,  stantial  improvement  in  farm  income  levels. 

milk  and  butter,  etc.,  as  most  of  the  is  the  most  favorable  moisture  reserve  $77,000,000  Crop  Valuation 

Iowa  corn  crop  each  year  is  marketed  lor  f^l  planting  and  next  year  s  pro-  outlook  on  Aug.  1  was  for  a 

on  the  hoof.  Indications  now  are  that  duction  that  this  great  agricxiltural  ^j-op  valuation  of  more  than  $77,000,- 
the  next  six  to  twelve  montl^  will  state  has  enjoyed  for  several  years.  qqq^  about  $33,000,000  above  the  final 
be  quite  profitable  for  the  Iowa  Montana’s  farmers  will  produce  official  estimate  for  1936.  When  val- 
farmer  largely  because  the  conver-  fully  twice  as  much  grain  this  year  as  uatjon  of  livestock  production  and 
sion  of  corn  and  other  feed  promises  they  did  last  season,  according  to  federal  soil  conservation  payments 
to  be  favorable  for  feeding  these  latest  available  estimates,  Aug.  1.  gj.g  added  to  this  crop  valuation  total, 
bumper  crops  to  livestock.  Production  of  oats,  barley,  corn  and  appears  that  the  valuation  of  agri- 

$600,000,000  Farm  iRCome  double  last  cultural  production  for  Montana  this 

’The  first  half  of  this  year  saw  a  wWle  the  wheat  crop  season  will  reach  $133,000,000. 

farm  income  of  a  quarter  billion  dol-  b^early  large  as  a  ye^  Montana  stands  in  fourth  place 

lo-..  TTnUo..!  ctotoo  ago.  Tfrc  sugar  beet  output  will  be  amonv  all  the  states  in  irrigated  acre- 


be  nearly  twice  as  large  as  a  year 
farm  mcome  of  a  quarter  bUlion  dol-  ^ 

DSar'Eftf  Agrte^tSi'lor  fa^!  ^ 

ers  of  Iowa  substantial  mcreases  are  being  reg- 

Indications  now  are  that  for  the  istered  for  hay,  potatoes,  beans,  ap- 
year  the  Iowa  farm  income  will  ex-  P  es  an  o  er  crops. 


ceed  the  561  million  dollar  recovery 
peak  set  in  1936  and  set  a  new  post 


ago.  iTie  sugar  oeet  output  win  oe  among  all  the  states  in  irrigated  acre- 
fully  a  third  larger  this  se^on  and  ggg  this  2,000,000-acre  empire  of 
substantial  increases  are  being  reg-  sure-crop  land  is  producing  abun- 
istered  for  hay,  potatoes,  beans,  ap-  dantly.  ’The  sugar  beet  crop  is  the 
pies  and  other  crops.  largest  in  the  history  of  the  state.  In 

Prices  aad  ProductloR  Up  fact,  the  beet  acreage  is  increasing 


This  improved  production  does  not  so  rapidly  that  a  new  sugar  factory 


depression  record  up  near  the  600-  tell  the  whole  story  because  prices,  was  established  at  Hardin  this  sum- 
million  dollar  mark.  too,  have  climbed.  Tfre  July  report  mer  and  another  is  promised  for  Great 

It  isn’t  easy  to  tell  in  just  what  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  covering  average  Falls, 
calendar  year  farm  products  are  go-  prices  received  by  Montana  farmers  Although  a  third  of  Montana’s  farm¬ 
ing  to  be  marketed.  Receipts  from  shows  that,  as  compared  with  a  year  ers  are  already  on  irrigated  land,  the 
livestock  xmdoubtedly  were  speeded  ago,  wheat  prices  have  risen  from  91c  acreage  under  the  ditch  is  increas- 

up  last  year  because  of  the  feed  to  $1.16  a  bushel,  oats  from  37c  to  ing  steadily.  ’The  state  legislature 

shortage.  Many  thousands  of  head  of  54c,  barley  from  50c  to  68c,  fiaxseed  enacted  a  comprehensive  water  con- 

hogs  that  ordinarily  would  have  been  from  $1.34  to  $1.57  and  apples  from  servation  law  in  1933-34  under  which 

marketed  in  January  and  February  60c  to  $1.60  with  corresponding  in-  the  Montana  Water  Conservation 
went  to  market  in  November  and  creases  for  other  products.  Hay  prices  board  has  already  received  appro- 
December  last  year  and  consequently  have  climbed  from  $9.50  a  ton  to  priations  amoimting  to  $1,330,000  for 
the  1936  farm  income  in  Iowa  was  $11.20.  a  revolving  fund  for  surveys  and  con- 

swelled  at  the  expense  of  1937  totals.  Cattle  and  hog  prices  are  up  more  struction. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A  W«|. 
lace  (right)  with  J.  S.  Russell,  Des  Moinss 
Register  and  Tribune  farm  editor,  in 
cornfield  on  Wallace's  farm  near  Dm 
Moines. 

available  against  any  future  shortage. 

Farmers  in  this  state  like  the  corn 
loan  on  the  1933  crop.  It  resulted  in 
holding  the  com  on  the  farms  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers  when  the 
drought  of  1934  sent  prices  soaring. 

The  farmers  got  the  break  instead  of 
the  speculators  when  the  price  went 
up.  Farmers  had  money  to  pay 
debts  and  spend  and  the  market  was 
stabilized. 

Livestock  Frlces  High 

Prices  are  quite  high  for  livestock 
right  now.  No  one  expects  them  to 
continue  at  present  levels  when  the 
new  crop  is  available  for  feed.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  of  oats  already  are 
going  into  livestock,  new  com  will 
be  fed  as  soon  as  possible,  probably 
some  by  September. 

Prices  can  decline  somewhat  from 
present  levels  without  injuring  the 
position  of  the  farmer  to  any  great 
extent  because  livestock  feeders  have 
been  laboring  under  a  heavy  disad¬ 
vantage  because  of  the  high  price  of 
feed.  Last  year’s  short  crops  resulted  ’ 
in  curtailinent  of  livestock.  This  i 
year’s  bumper  crop  be  expanded. 

The  com  crop  isn’t  in  the  crib  yet  ; 
of  course,  and  hot  August  days  and  j 
dry  weather  have  cut  prospective  1 
yield  in  a  few  fields.  Improvement  in 
others  has  helped  offset  any  damage,  I 
however.  Condition  is  best  in  south-  ! 
ern  Iowa  where  crops  were  poorest 
last  year  and  in  1934.  It  would  seem  | 
that  nature  tends  to  even  things  up  j 
over  a  period  of  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ! 
amount  of  money  paid  Iowa  farmers 
in  AAA  or  government  benefits  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  as  prices  of 
farm  products  have  risen.  j 

Farmers  Aidlag  Recovery 
The  farmer  in  many  ways  is  con-  I 
tributing  the  boost  that  aids  general  j 
national  recovery. 

Any  forecasts  of  continued  farm  in-  | 
come  are  predicted  on  consumer  pur-  j 
chasing  power  remaining  at  a  hi^  j 
level.  Housewives  must  be  willing  | 
and  able  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  pork, 
beef,  butter  and  bread,  niis  fair  price 
might  be  somewhat  below  the  high 
meat  prices  of  the  summer  of  1937 
and  still  be  considerably  above  the 
ruinously  low  prices  of  1932-1933. 

On  the  other  hand  the  farmer  has 
been  contributing  employment  to 
labor  income  through  his  purchases 
of  farm  machinery,  automobiles  and 
other  supplies  for  the  farm  and  the 
farm  home.  Employment  in  tractor 
and  implement  factories  has  been  at 
new  peaks  and  continuation  of  farm 
purchases  is  predicted.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  crops  has  tended  to  aid  an- 
ployment  this  year. 


vm 


Eastern  Iowa 
Enjoying 
Bounteous  Crops 

Granaries  Overflowing  with 
Record  Groin  Yield  .  .  . 
Livestock  Prices  High 
By  RAY  ANDERSON 
Farm  Editor, 

Cadar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 

With  granaries  overflowing  from 
the  harvest  of  one  of  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  small  grain  yields  on  record 
and  with  a  seldom-equalled  prospect 
for  com  coupled  with  a  bounteous 
forage  season,  eastern  Iowa  enters  the 
autumn  period  and  approaches  win¬ 
ter  in  a  well-nigh  unprecedented  fa¬ 
vorable  position. 

This  section  of  the  Tall  Com  state 
predominantly  is  a  dairying  and  meat  | 
animal  producing  (fattening)  area. 
Rehums  from  hogs,  beef  cattle  and 
milk  cows  mainly  determine  the  ex-  , 
tent  of  farm  buying  power  which,  in 
turn,  measures  town  and  city  trade 
activity. 

Eggs,  chickens,  turkeys,  wool  and 
lambs  (sheep)  in  lesser  degree  also 
are  factors  in  farm  income  along  with 
more  minor  products  such  as  seeds, 
fruits,  vegetables  and  honey. 

Little  Forage  Sold 

Relatively  little  grain  or  forage  is 
sold  as  such  in  eastern  Iowa.  Corn, 
barley  and  oats  (some  rye  and  wheat) 
and  grass  (hay  and  pasture)  are  the 
major  raw  materials  used  by  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  area  in  the  manufacture 
of  pork,  beef  and  butterfat  Of  late 
years,  soy-beans  have  been  used  ex¬ 
tensively  as  forage  and  also  as  a  high 
protein  feed  grain. 

Accordingly  cheap  feed  grains 
(com,  barley  and  oats)  and  cheap  for¬ 
age  (hay,  pasture  and  ensilage)  are 
advantageous  in  this  section  of  Iowa 
unless  accompanied  by  low  prices  for 
the  finished  products.  In  other  words, 
the  acc^ted  agricultural  economic 
philosophy  is  that  the  feed  ratio  is 
all-important.  That  means  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  feed  prices  to  livestock  and 
butterfat  prices  is  the  determining 
factor  in  the  level  of  eastern  Iowa’s 
economic  position. 

Volume  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products,  of  course,  determines  the 
extent  that  feed  ratio  is  reflected  in 
cash  returns. 

As  this  is  written  (early  August) 
it  is  apparent  that  oats  yields  in  this 
part  of  Iowa  are  averaging  more  than 
50  bushels  to  the  acre,  possibly  60. 
Several  yields  of  more  than  100 
bushels  per  acre  have  been  reported. 
t>  Forfoct  Corn  Wootkor 

On  Aug.  8  came  a  general  rain  of 
several  hours  duration  which  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  corn.  A  crop 
now  is  assured  barring  an  unusually 
early  frost.  Following  almost  too- 
abundant  rains  diuring  the  planting 
season  of  April  and  May  the  weather 
this  year  has  been  “what  the  doctor 
ordered.”  The  breaks  in  weather 
came  at  opportune  times.  Therefore 
with  the  not-great  hazard  of  early 
host  still  in  the  offing  a  more  than 
average  harvest  of  corn  is  in  sight. 

Corn  foliage  is  heavy  which  likely 
means  abundant  ensilage  and  fodder. 

Carryover  of  feed  grains,  however, 
has  been  small,  practically  nil,  hence 
not  more  than  a  normal  total  sup¬ 
ply  of  feed  is  in  prospect  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  feeding  season. 

Ten  -  cent  hogs  (or  higher)  are 
likely  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
economists  say,  in  view  of  strong  con¬ 
sumer  demand  and  relatively  short 
supplies  rmtil  fall  pigs  begin  to  go 
t3  market.  Hog  numbers  are  less  de- 


Thii  it  «  moonlight  picture  taken  near  Cedar  Rapidt  while  eastern  Iowa's  50  to  60-  ages  stimulates  production  of  livestock 
bushel  per  acre  oat  crop  still  was  in  the  shock.  With  shutter  wide  open  the  camera  and  livestock  products  to  the  point 
was  parked  atop  a  fence  post  for  one  full  hour.  where  returns  diminish  and  the  ad> 

vantageous  feed  ratio  vanishes. 

creased  in  this  section  of  Iowa  than  felt  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Considerable  depends  on  what 
in  other  districts  where  the  pressure  hogs  will  be  fed  to  greater  weights  course  Congress  piu-sues  with  regaid 
of  the  1936  drought  was  more  keenly  than  usual  because  of  the  anticipated  to  commodity  loans  and  crop  control 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

_  larger  yield  of  com.  That  may  mean 

a  slump  in  late  winter  and  earW 
spring.  ^ 

Three  factors  support  likelihood 
that  cattle  prices  will  remain  on  a 
relatively  high  level  the  rest  of  this 
year: 

1,  Fewer  cattle  in  the  feed  loti 
than  a  year  ago.  2,  Better  consumer 
demand  for  meats  than  in  1936.  3, 
Strong  demand  for  feeder  cattle  whidi 
will  tend  to  support  prices  of  slau^. 
ter  cattle. 

Butter  Costs  Reduced 

Butter  prices,  economists  say,  may 
not  average  any  higher  the  rest  of 
this  year  than  they  did  a  year  earlier 
but  the  cost  of  producing  butterfat 
will  be  reduced  because  of  lower  feed 
prices  hence  the  dairyman  will  be  in 
a  more  advantageous  position. 

To  sum  it  up:  Eastern  Iowa  should 
be  in  relatively  prosperous  condition 
several  months;  at  least  until  the  in- 
creased  supply  of  feed  grains  and  for. 
0  to  60-  3g^  stimulates  production  of  livestock 

>  camera  and  livestock  products  to  the  point 
where  returns  diminish  and  the  ad* 
vantageous  feed  ratio  vanishes, 
er,  that  Considerable  depends  on  what 


RIGHT  IN  THE  CENTER  OF 


THE  LAND  OF  PLENTY 


Northeastern  Iowa  has  always  heen  the  “Land  of  Plenty,’* 
having  good  crops  in  years  when  other  sections  failed. 
This  year  we  share  our  prosperity  with  all  Iowa  .  .  . 
humper  crops  on  every  hand  present  a  beautiful  picture 
of  buying  power  in  this  area  that  can  be  completely 
covered  by  only  one  advertising  medium — The  Waterloo 
Daily  Courier. 


Plan  your  schedules  to  include  this  phenomenally  rich 
agricultural  market  where  farmers  are  now  making 
and  spending  more  money. 


tPuteirloo  DailR  Conriev 

riKtT  WITO  TOB  NBWS 

WATERLOO,  IOWA 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Natiomd  Advertising  Representatives 


IN  THE  MONEY 

Much  More  of  Everything 
at  Greatly  Increased  Prices 

Mother  Nature  has  again  showered  down  a  Great  Crop  on  the 
Northwest.  This  Breadbasket  of  the  World  has  again  provided  Wheat, 
Com,  Potatoes,  Fat  Cattle,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Butter,  Milk,  Cream  and  Cheese 
for  millions  who  must  eat. 


Let  these  49  domin¬ 
ating  key  market  daily 
netvspapers  carry  your 
sales  message  to  the 
real  home  buyers  of 
this  territory, 

MINNESOTA 
Albert  Lea  Tribune 
Austin  Herald 
Bemidji  Pioneer 
Brainerd  Dispatch 
Crookston  Times 
Fairmont  Sentinel 
Faribault  News 
Fergus  Falls  Journal 
Hibbing  Tribune 
International  Falls  Journal 
Little  Falls  Transcript 
Marshall  Daily  Messenger 
Owatonna  Peoples  Press 
Red  Wing  Republican 
Rochester  Post-Bulletin 
St.  Cloud  Times 
Virginia  Enterprise 
Willmar  Tribune 
V^nona  Republican  Herald 
Worthington  Times 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismarck  Tribune 
Devils  Lake  Journal 
Fargo  Forum 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
Jamestown  Sun 
Mandan  Pioneer 
Minot  News 
WBliston  Herald 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen  American  News 

Huron  Huronite 

Mitchell  Republic 

Rapid  City  Journal 

Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader 

Watertown  Public  Opinion 

Yankton  Press  and  Dakotan 

IOWA 

Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
Sioux  City  Journal 

WISCONSIN 

Ashland  Press 

Chippewa  Falls  Herald-Telegram 
Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram 
Janesville  Gazette 
La  Crosse  Tribune  &  Leader 
Press 

Marshfield  News-Herald 
Merrill  Herald 
Rhinelander  News 
Superior  Telegram 
Wausau  Record-Herald 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune 

MICHIGAN 

Ironwood  Globe 


Lr 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


JAMESTOWN  J 

•  FARGO  • 


INTERNATIONAL  FALLS 


BEMIDJI#  HIBBING  4 


MINNESOTA 


LITTLE  FALLS  # 


— IRONWOOD 

MICHIGAN 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


(I 


WISCONSIN 

MERRILL# 


CHIPPEWA  FALLS 


M*  #  EAU  CLAIRE 

MARSHALL  •MARSHFIELD 

OWATONNA#  ^  ^ 

SIOUX  FAIRMONT  W1NOnA\#la  CROSSE 

FALLS  •  ^•^^‘■BERT  LEA  #  #auSTIN  IF 

^  WORTHINGTON  it 


SIOUX  ciTy  IOWA 


PLENTY  FOR  US- 
PLENTY  TO  SELL- 

PLENTY  with  which  to  buy  the  things  we  must  hove  to 
continue  on  our  ever-higher  plane  of  living. 

70%  of  our  buying  comes  from  Outside  Twin  Cities 

This  Northwest  Market  is  one  of  the  most  important  territories  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  multiple  market  composed  of  more  than  50  key  markets,  each  served  by  an  outstanding 
local  daily  newspaper  which  thoroughly  covers  its  distinct  and  separate  marketing  area. 

Vast  quantities  of  merchandise  of  every  character  move  steadily  from  manufacturers’  plants 
to  dealers’  shelves,  and  find  their  way  into  the  homes  of  our  people.  Our  constant  ability  to 
buy  and  pay  for  merchandise  is  due  to  the  widely  diversified  industry  of  this  most  productive 
territory.  Only  a  slight  variation  is  shown  month  by  month  in  the  income  of  the  average 
Northwest  family.  Dairying,  hogs,  corn,  wheat,  cattle,  sheep  and  general  farming  keep  the  pot 
constantly  boiling,  and  these  revenues  are  augmented  hy  our  large  mining,  milling,  lumbering 
and  manufacturing  activities. 

Our  people  can  buy  and  will  buy,  if  proper  steps  are  taken  to  sell  them.  They  are  respon¬ 
sive  to  quality  and  style — eagerly  adopt  the  new  for  the  old,  if  the  new  is  better — and  quick 
to  recognize  real  merit. 

Tell  these  eager  buyers  about  the  merits  of  your  product  through  the  columns  of  the 
local  daily  newspaper  which  they  read  every  day.  Support  your  local  dealer  in  the  medium 
which  is  the  buying  guide  of  his  community. 


Spot  Your  Advertising  NORTHWEST  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Behind  Your  Dealers  PALACE  BLDG.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


rOR  &  PUBLISHE 

California  Farm 
Income  Up  20% 


Estimate  Total  Value  at 
$750,000,000  ...  Ads  j 

Aid  in  Marketing  ! 

By  JOHN  E.  PICKETT  j 

Editor,  Pacific  Rural  Press  I 

The  largest  advertiser  in  Califor 
— the  farmer — has  added  subsUntt  ^ 
to  his  purchases  of  “ink”  and  V 
this  year  to  help  insure  the  f" . 

income  year  since  the  peak  dayj  ,1 
the  pre-depression.  As  the  estL-  , 
stands  today,  California  will  have  ' 
farm  income  in  1937,  about  20%  ah  j 
1936,  averaging  better  than  $5,000 
farm,  and  reaching  a  total  erf  ni.|i 
than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  d™v. 

The  new  advertising  campaigns  b 
farm  groups  include  the  crops  ; 
melons,  lettuce,  canned  peaches  e- 
fresh  Bartlett  pears.  These  add  to  i 
regular  advertising  campaigns  : 
growers  for  citrus,  avocadoes,  wb 
nuts,  almonds,  prunes,  apricots, 
sins,  lima  beans,  artichokes,  a${»r3.- 
grapes  in  fresh  and  wine  form,  e,; 
butter  and  milk. 

In  addition  to  the  advertising  sfe; 
lus  23  crops  will  have  the  he.i 
of  marketing  prorations,  15  ur.i* 
state  law,  and  eight  under  markc  j 
ctgreements  authorized  by  the  Khl 
These  prorations  for  over-large  cr ; 
stabilize  the  flow  of  the  crop  to  nu- 
ket  and  have  in  all  cases  resulted: 
better  prices  and  larger  consumpt ; 
It  has  been  proven  that  die  mars 
will  confidently  take  more  and  p; 
more  for  a  crop  when  dumping  i 
eliminated. 

No  Crop  Failaret 
Mother  Nature  did  a  good  job 
California  fsumers  this  year,  in  tb 
there  are  no  important  crop  failia 
And  farmers  thurough  crop  prora 
and  advertising  campaigns  expect; 
prevent  price  slumps  of  all  over-ian 
crops,  ^cidentally,  the  heavy  fres 
of  last  winter  in  the  citrus  and 
cado  groves,  provided  a  natural  p"' 
rate  which  removed  surplus  yieb 
and  the  total  income  from  both  cr; 
show  substantial  increases  ova  la 
year.  Some  individual  farmen 

treatmg  drought.  have  frost  protection  etja 

And  That's  Not  All!  ment  lost  heavily,  but  on  the 

In  Iowa,  a  bumper  crop  of  469  mil-  the  crops  show  an  increase  in  I 
bushels  is  predicted  by  the  income. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Grapes,  long  the  “problem  cM 
Omaha  will  share  in  this  because  it  among  California  crops,  will  nud 
is  the  market  for  southwestern  Iowa,  a  generous  crop,  estimated  at 
Those  counties  within  Omaha’s  ter-  219,000  tons,  at  the  best  prices  A 
ritory  report  a  com  condition  nm-  the  peak  year  of  1919.  The 
ning  from  85  to  99%  of  the  long-time  of  prohibition,  substitution  of  Isf 
average.  marketing  for  bootlegging,  and  tli 

Com  and  wheat  are  Nebraska’s  diversion  of  surplus  table  and  ns 
major  crops,  but  they  do  not  tell  the  grapes  to  the  wine  vats,  is  responail 
whole  story.  ’Thus  sugar  beets  and  for  this  condition, 
able  yield  in  some  sections  of  central  potatoes  in  the  western  part  of  the  The  purchase  of  labor-saving  eq’^ 
and  western  Nebraska.  But  even  a  state  are  producing  heavily.  Tlie  ment  in  California  this  season  is  | 
150  million  bushel  crop,  at  present  North  Platte  valley  is  expecting  the  record  for  all  time.  This  is  p««ij 
prices,  would  be  worth  more  than  largest  potato  crop  ever  grown — at  due  to  a  desire  to  detour  labor 
75  million  dollars.  What  is  more  im-  least  a  million  bushels  in  that  section  bles,  caused  by  the  abortive 
portant,  the  crop  entails  a  revival  and  alone,  contributing  to  an  expected  labor  agitators  to  unionize  the 
expansion  of  cattle  and  hog  feeding,  state  total  of  five  and  a  half  million  of  the  state,  but  also  furnishes  u  ^ 
Once  more  the  cribs  will  be  filled,  bushels  as  compared  with  four  and  dex  of  better  buying  power.  ^ 

Once  more  travelers  will  see  huge  three-quarters  millions  last  year.  fomia  has  this  year  definitdy 

mounds  of  com  piled  up  in  yards.  R.  H.  Willis,  state  irrigation  bu-  New  York  State  in  registrati®  < 

The  livestock  industry  normally  ac-  reau  director,  says  crop  conditions  in  motor  vehicles,  and  now  heads  the  M 
on  counts  for  three-fourths  of  the  state’s  irrigated  sections  of  the  state  (some  tion  in  both  total  and  per  capil 

Department  of  farm  income.  A  year  ago  farmers  had  half  million  acres)  are  “twice  as  good”  ownership  of  motor  vehicles. 

1....  Tw.'  as  last  year — and  last  year  the  irri-  Out  of  the  scars  of  the  past.  Cm 

lack  of  feed.  Today  the  demand  for  gated  territory  seemed  a  garden  spot  fomia  farmers  have  learned  the  vfct 
Farmers  are  Alfalfa,  beets  and  com  promise  nor-  of  group  action.  Recently  gro*® 
into  the  hog-raising  mal  or  above-normal  production.  discovered  that  certain  specul^ 
business.  The  state  is  raising  39  million  bush-  canners  and  dried  fruit  packer 

Cuming  county  is  a  sample  of  the  els  of  oats  as  against  19  million  last  been  selling  “short”  some  canned  a 
combing  his  wheat  imder  the  July  eastern  Nebraska  territory.  Sixty  year;  10  million  bushels  of  barley  as  dried  fruits  at  low  prices,  hoping 
sun  could  get  from  $1.00  to  $1.15  per  miles  northeast  of  Omaha,  it  lies  in  against  five  million  last  year;  more  cover  with  “open  price”  contra 
bushel  at  his  local  elevator.  'Ihe  the  heart  of  one  of  the  nation’s  most  than  three  million  tons  of  hay,  like-  with  growers.  Almost  to  a  mai^  ot®* 
quality  of  this  year’s  crop  ran  un-  important  corn  -  and  -  hog  producing  wise  an  important  increase.  Fruit  ers  of  the  state  sprang  to  action  f 
usually  high,  which  meant  that  the  areas.  There,  farmers  are  expecting  crops  in  southeastern  Nebraska  in  financed  a  campaign  of  advei^ 
farmer  commanded  the  best  prices,  one  of  the  best  com  crops  in  their  many  cases  almost  double  last  year’s  and  publicity  to  halt  the  vicious  o? 
Thus  the  state’s  wheat  crop  easily  history,  with  yields  estimated  to  nm  output  price”  contracts  and  restore  P*® 


A  sample  of  Nebraska's  qolden  wheat  harvest,  a  field  on  the  farm  of  Ray  and  Russell  Thorston  near  Wahoo,  Neb.  The  Thors- 
tons  9ot  a  yield  of  30  bushels  an  acre  on  their  120  acres  of  wheat  and  sold  the  qrain  at  an  average  of  $1.10  a  bushel. 


There’s  Gold  in  Nebraska’s 
Bumper  Corn  and  Wheat 


Record  Yields  Net  Farmers  Many  Millions  . 
Ample  Com  Supply  Means  More  Hogs  and 
Cattle . . .  Other  Crops  Flourish 

By  ROBERT  LASCH 

STATE  EDITOR,  OMAHA  (NEB.)  WORLD-HERALD 


THE  BEST  WHEAT  crop  since  1931  represented  more  than  50  million  as  high  as  80  bushels  to  the  acre  in 

and  the  best  com  crop  since  1933  dollars  that  farmers  could  spend  for  some  fields.  That  counties  only  50 

stand  as  major  signposts  today  on  the  the  clothes,  the  new  cars,  the  imple-  miles  westward  still  suffer  from  mois- 
road  to  recovery  that  Nebraska’s  ments,  the  household  necessities  they  ture  deficiency  is  a  freak  of  the  re- 
agricultural  economy  is  traveling.  wanted. 

Drought  this  year  has  taken  a  very  With  the  wheat  in,  the  state  turned 
definite  beating  in  Nebraska.  Some  its  attention  to  the  com  crop.  No¬ 
dry  spots  remain  in  central  and  west-  body  hoped  for  a  bumper  yield  after 

em  sections,  but  Omaha’s  immediate  three  years  of  subnormal  production, 

commercial  area,  the  rich  corn-and-  Not  since  the  low-price  days  of  1933 
hog  counties  of  eastern  Nebraska  and  had  the  state  produced  a  real  crop, 
western  Iowa,  has  fared  exceedingly  On  Aug.  1  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
well.  culture  estimated  this  year’s  crop 

In  Omaha’s  territory  rains  have  would  be  179  million  bushels — a  sig- 
been  abundant  Com  is  reaching  old-  nificant  gain  over  the  26  million  bush¬ 
time  heights  (12  to  14  feet)  and  old- 
time  yields  (60  to  70  bushels  an  acre) . 

TTiis  fall,  when  the  golden  ears  are 
harvested,  farmers  will  again  be  feed¬ 
ing  the  herds  of  cattle  and  hogs  that 
take  com  to  market  on  the  hoof,  bring 
dollars  back  to  the  farms  and  inject 
life  blood  into  the  economic  organ¬ 
ism  of  Omaha  and  its  neighboring 
towns. 

$50,000,000  Whaat  Crop 

Nebraska’s  harvest  began  with  an 
exceptional  wheat  crop.  Not  since 
1931  has  the  state  approached  a  50 
million  bushel  crop.  This  year, 

Aug.  10,  the  U,  S.  r  . 

Agriculture  figured  that  46,306,000  to  sell  feeder  pigs  at  low  prices  for 
bushels  of  winter  wheat  and  more 

than  three  million  bushels  of  spring  pigs  is  rising  rapidly, 
wheat  had  be«i  harvested  on  Ne-  getting  back 
braska  farms. 

The  typical  farmer  who  threshed  or 
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NEBRASKA  FOLKS  ARE  REALLY  BUYING  THIS  YEAR! 


Nebraska,  with  its  greatest  crop  in  years,  offers 
one  of  the  best  selling  opportunities  in  the  country 
— for  everything,  from  Autos  to  Chewing  Gum! 

The  wheat  crop,  alone,  is  worth  approximately 

$50,000,000.00! 

*  Com,  now  12  to  14-feet  high  .  .  .  with  heavy 
vields  predicted,  will  add  around  $150,000,000.00 
to  $165,000,000.00! 

Sugar  beets  are  producing  heavily! 

Potatoes  are  yielding  one  of  the  largest  crops  ever 
grown  here — up  to  500  bu.  to  the  acre! 

And  Western  Iowa  looks  equally  prosperous,  with 
a  bumper  com  crop  in  prospect,  running  up  to 
99'/c  of  its  long-time  average  yield! 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE 


The  Omaha-Trade-Territory  market  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  reach.  One  newspaper,  at  one  cost,  does 
almost  a  COMPLETE  coverage  job.  Your  message 
in  the  Omaha-World-Herald  reaches  NINE  out  of 
every  TEN  Omaha  homes — as  well  as  most  of  the 
homes  in  the  entire  trade  territory! 

*  Any  rrdnrtian  In  the  Nebraska  corn  crop  from  earlier 
estimates  will  be  laricely  oiTset  by  the  hisher  aain  In  the 
Western  Iowa  crop  whleh  Is  mostly  In  the  Omaha  trade 
territory. 

Advertising  figures  prove  World-Herald  leader¬ 
ship,  conclusively.  All  classifications  of  advertisers 
for  years  have  placed  the  big  end  of  their  schedules 
in  the  Omaha  World-Heraltl — many  use  this  news¬ 
paper  exclutivelyl 

OMAHA  MARKET  DATA! 


New  York 


Boston 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


Detroit 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


6  Months*  Clrevlatlon  fig¬ 
ures  ending  Mar-  31 

Total  DaUy . 135,860 

Total  Snnday.  ..  .130,175 


(^maha  ISorldnSctaM 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

ISational  Advertising  Representatives 
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Nebraska  Farmers 

_  .  m  #  ®est  in  a  decade 

Commg  to  Town  By  m.  m.  oppegard 


v^ommg  lo  lown  By  m.  m.  oppegard 

n  tin.  j  r>  Publisher,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 

Bumper  Wheat  and  Com  Throughout  the  Red  River  Valley 

Yields  Mean  Money  to  Spend  of  North  Dakota,  threshing  machines 

...  Best  Outlook  in  Years  8  a  paean  of  prosperity  as 

the  greatest  money  crop  m  a  decade 
By  JACK  ERICKSON  in  this  area  flows  in  a  golden  stream 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  from  field  to  market. 

Tir-.u  ..  -11  •  1  .1  •  *  Wheat  and  other  small  grain  crops 

With  a  44-million  bushel  wmter  produced  yields  exceeding  ear- 

wheat  crop  m  the  bins  or  already  at  estimates,  and  in  this  fertUe 

the  temunal  markets  and  with  promise  the  famous  Red  River  Val- 

of  abump^m  crop  dueto  fine  July  j  tatoes,  sugar  beets  and  finally 
rams,  prosp^  for  fall  and  wmter  will  swell  the  farmer's  income 

business  m  this  southeast  section  of  mow  flies 

Nebra^a  are  the  brightest  since  be-  Merchants  in  Grand  Forks  and  other 


Nebraska’s  Farm  Income 
Shows  Splendid  Gain- 


CORN  CROP 
A  ED  VALUE  THREE 
^  TIMES  THE  VAUJE 
OF  I‘=I36  CROP 


business  in  this  southeast  section  of 
Nebraska  are  the  brightest  since  be¬ 
fore  depression. 


cities  in  this  section  look  for  unpre- 


Although  Nebr^a  generally  has  ^edented  sales  volume  this  fall,  after 
been  favor^  with  excellent  corn-  somewhat  limited 

grow^  conditions,  the  southe^t  cor-  their  purchases  of 


ner  has  received  even  more  than  its 
share  of  moisture.  The  farm  poison¬ 
ing  campaign  has  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  effective  against  grasshoppers 
as  far  as  com  is  concerned  and  there 


winter  merchandise  is  on  an  even 
higher  plane. 

Wheat  Crop  Excelleet 

In  this  section,  there  is  no  light- 


is  virtually  no  evidence  of  damage  by  weight  wheat,  and  much  of  the  state’s 
the  pests  except  to  alfalfa  patches.  45,500,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat  and 
Where  last  year  at  this  time  farm-  22,000,000  bushels  of  durum  is  de¬ 
ers  were  cutting  their  shrivelled  corn  manding  premiums  for  quality  and 
for  silage  they  are  now  bringing  in  weight  beyond  other  recent  years. 


arms  full  of  roasting  ears. 

Heavy  Fall  Basiaast 


Both  on  the  North  Dakota  and  Min¬ 
nesota  sides  of  this  border  city  the 


T .  ,  ,  ,  1  •  _  •  j  sugar  beet  and  potato  crops  are  ex- 

Lmcoln  bank  clearmgs  jumped  ®  ^ 

sharply  from  $11,000,000  in  June  to  ^  recora.  me  su^r 

$1^,000  in  July  as  the  wheat  crop  way  to  the  b^t 

began  to  move  to  market.  m’ 


The  real  business  gain,  however,  is 
not  anticipated  until  fall.  Wheat 
checks  have  been  used  largely  to  amor¬ 
tize  debts  incurred  for  seed  and  feed 


sugar  plant  in  East  Grand  Forks, 
where  it  is  estimated  the  tonnage  will 
far  exceed  any  year  since  the  plant 
was  opened  11  years  ago. 

A  survey  of  33  North  Dakota  and 


1  u  io  Minnesota  counties,  conducted  by  the 

loans  and  for  other  reasons  and  it  is  ^  j  n  i  u  u  •  i* 

the  com  crop  revenue  which  will  go 

for  necessiti«  and  luxuries.  A  fair  ^tunates  that  the  f^m  income  from 
index  of  the  dominant  psychology  in  his  year  s  crop  m  the  Grand  Forks 
this  region  is  the  attendees  at  the  territory  will  top  anyt^g 


this  region  is  U 

circus  here  late  in  July.  The  day’s  "ZZZ 

crowd  totaled  18,000-Wgest  of  rec-  that  most  of  tl^e  money 

ord-and  at  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  head  wiU  And  its  w^to  ma^e^ 

farmers  have  been  forced  to  postpone 


in  more  than  a  decade.  This  survey 


*  r  4^ 


Nebraska’s  Crop  Picture,,. 


under  the  big  top. 

Nebraska  has  8,700,000  acres  of  com 
waving  in  the  August  breeze  with  a 
prospective  180,000,000  bushel  crop  as 
of  July  1  ofiicial  federal  estimate. 

Another  encouraging  element  is  the 
dairy  situation.  Pastures  have  been 
good  this  summer  and  cream  check 
revenue  is  rolling  into  farmers’  pock- 


and  want  now  to  meet  the  demand. 

■ 

RURAL  MICHIGAN 
HIGHLY  FAVORED 

By  BURT  WERMUTH 
Michigan  Farmer 

The  outlook  in  Michigan  this  year 


ets  each  wedeend.  The  current  potato  fQj.  tjoth  cash  and  feed  crops  was 
harvest  is  bringing  forth  an  estimated  never  better.  The  government  crop 


6,000,000  bushels  of  spuds. 


report  for  August  states  that,  “The 


To  sum  up,  Nebraska  s  federally  composite  condition  for  16  leading 
estimated  crop  values  currently  stand  crops  stood  at  81.2%  of  normal,  the 
at  $359,073,000  as  comi»red  with  $167,-  highest  for  this  month  during  the  nine 
330,510  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  years  of  available  records,  and  a  gain 
■  of  2.2  over  the  July  1  figure.  The 

corresponding  condition  of  a  year  ago 
Nebraska  Foresees  was  61.9%.”  This  report  U  fully  veri- 

$300,000,000  Income  producer  letters  mailed  from 

every  section  of  the  state  and  by  ex- 
Cornhuskerland  has  reason  to  greet  tended  reports  from  our  own  fleldmen. 
the  fall  months  with  something  akin  Following  four  years  of  consistent 
to  jubilation.  Elstimates  of  the  1937  and  very  substantial  gains  in  farm 
com  yield  range  from  150,000,000  to  income  for  Michigan  farmers,  the 
180,000,000  bushels,  with  the  latest  bumper  crops  for  1937  will  place  Rural 


ofiicial  figures  about  175,000,000. 


Michigan  in  an  outstanding  position 


Since  practically  all  the  yellow  to  purchase  the  products  of  industry, 
grain  produced  in  the  state  finds  its  The  income  of  these  producers  last 
way  to  market  in  the  form  of  meat;  year,  according  to  government  reports, 
and  since,  further,  livestock  prices  amounted  to  $213,000,000.  During  the 
are  hitting  new  high  marks  for  the  first  six  months  of  1937  the  same  au- 
past  decade,  the  buying  power  of  the  thority  places  the  cash  farm  income 
average  farmer  is  largely  contingent  for  the  state  at  $106,000,000  or  $21,- 
upon  the  amount  of  feed  he  can  000,000  above  the  high  figure  for  the 


produce. 

Nebraska’s  wheat  crop  this  year 


same  months  of  1936. 

With  capital  obligations  well  paid 


compared  favorably  with  the  1936  up  from  previous  surplus  earnings,  the 


“Fifty  Million  Dollar  Crop.” 


bumper  crops  now  being  harvested  or 


Businessmen  in  the  state  are  count-  still  growing  on  Michigan  farms  sim- 
ing  on  the  widespread  demand  for  ply  means  that  during  this  fall  and 
choice  Nebraska  beefsteaks  and  pork  winter  there  will  be  a  most  imusual 
chops  to  expand  the  farmers’  cash  outpouring  of  cash  for  farm  machinery 
income  well  above  $300,000,000  this  and  equipment,  building  materials 
year.  Last  year’s  income,  without  a  and  fencing,  home  conveniences,  auto¬ 
corn  crop,  was  $270,000,000,  against  mobiles,  trucks,  and  all  those  family 
approximately  $240,000,000  in  both  and  personal  goods  for  which  normal 


CORN — Production  estimated  on  August  1  conditioiu, 
179,334,000  bushes;  1936  production,  26,859,000.  Hie 

1936  crop  was  valued  at  30  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 

1937  crop  is  estimated  at  about  three  times  that  figure. 

WINTER  WHEAT — Estimated  1937  production,  46,* 
306,000  bushels;  last  year's  productitm,  45,539,000. 
Both  crops,  by  unofficial  estimate  were  worth  about  46 
millions  of  dollars. 

OATS— Production  estimated  on  August  1  condition*, 
39,460,000  bushels;  1936  production,  19,067,000. 

MINOR  CROPS  including  barley,  rye,  hay,  alfalfa, 
grain  sorghums,  potatoes,  sugar  beets  and  fruits  gener* 
ally  will  top  last  year's  figures  in  production. 

440,000  people  live  in  the  rich  agricultural  and  retail 
territory  served  by  The  Lincoln  Newspapers.  Lincoln  i* 
the  retail  and  wholesale-jobbing  center  for  the  South 
Platte  territory  of  Nebraska. 

For  Detailed  Information  Write 

THE  LINCOLN  NEWSPAPERS 

THE  JOURNAL  THE  STAR 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

Noee,  Rothenburg  &  Jann,  Inc. 


1934  and  1935. 


people  have  a  deep  longing  to  possess. 
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Why  doiVt  you  tell 
them  this : 


“The  1,774,158  farm  families  who  read  the  six  Capper  farm  papers 
have  in  the  aggregate  a  larger  spendable  income  this  year,  than  in 
any  one  year  since  the  War. 


• « 
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Here  They  Are 

Five  state  farm  papers  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  their  respective  territories. 

They  cover  farm  news,  farm  methods, 
farm  policy— every  phase  of  farm  life. 

Socially  and  commercially  they  wield 
potent  influence: 


Kansas  Farmer  .  116,161 

Missouri  Ruralist  .  117,491 

Michigan  Farmer  .  146,332 

Ohio  Farmer  .  156,321 

Pennsylvania  Farmer . 155,684 


— and — 

Capper’s  Farmer  1,060,939 

— the  monthly  farm  magazine  that 
dominates  in  standing  and  influence 
in  the  best  farm  states  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 


“Don’t  make  the  unbelievable  claim  that  these  1,774,158  farm 
families  are  the  very  first  families  in  the  United  States;  but  you 
can  in  all  candor  assure  advertisers  that  they  are  hand-picked  to 
this  degree:  They  live  in  the  best  counties  in  the  most  prosperous 
states  in  Agricultural  America.  And  by  a  process  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  they  are  still  further  hand-picked  in  this  way :  Our  farm  papers 
are  so  edited  that  they  appeal  only  to  the  intelligent,  progressive, 
wide-awake  farmer.  The  slip-shod  farmer  with  his  slip-slop  mind 

— the  careless,  indifferent,  shiftless  farmer — ^just  isn’t  interested. 

# 

“So,  the  sort  of  farm  families  who  read  and  profit  by  the  Capper 
farm  papers  is  the  sort  of  farm  families  whose  patronage  and 
influence  are  most  worth  while. 

“Don’t  attempt  the  ‘rush  act’ ;  but  you  may,  with  propriety,  remind 
advertisers  that  these  1,774,158  families  are  buying  Right  Now. 
They  constitute  a  market  of  more  than  6,500,000  men,  women 
and  children — a  market  for  every  staple  commodity  from  Auto¬ 
mobiles  to  Zinc. 


“Then  let  it  go  at  that.  Don’t  labor  the  obvious;  advertisers  are 
not  so  dumb.” 


*  In  a  letter  to  his  Assistant  Publisher. 
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Plenty  to  Smile 
About  in  S.  D. 

Fcomers  in  Northeastern 
Section  of  State  Harvesting 
Bumper  Crops 
By  J.  F.  BACON 
Publiihar, 

Watertown  (S.D.)  Public  Opinion 


Golden  Harvest  in  Indiana 
Brings  Smiles  to  Hoosiers 


By  STEPHEN  C.  NOLAND 

INDIANAPOUS  NEWS  .  than 

50%  of  normal,  because  of  wet  spring 

INDIANA’S  CORNFIELDS  look  like  increased  acreage  accounting  for  the  weather  which  prevented  planting^ 
well-advanced  reforestation  proj-  yield  of  nearly  35,000,000  bushels.  hut  this  land  was  abandoned  to  other 


Com  and  Soybeans 
Help  Hoosiers 

By  EMERY  APPLEGATE,  Jr. 

Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newt-Sentinel 


well-advanced  reforestation  proj¬ 
ects.  The  t«nperature  has  been  right 


The  oats  estimate  is  49,212,000  crops,  chiefly  soybeans  and  com. 


all  season  and  the  rains  came  as  if  bushels,  which  is  28%  above  last  year.  Other  major  crops  show  normal  or 
they  had  been  ordered  by  the  com  Pasture  is  up  3  points  and  the  hay  better  yields. 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  growers.  The  result  is  a  pronused  yield  is  good. 


The  com  crop  will  be  excellent 


have  been  reading  stories  of  North-  yield  of  186,480,000  bushels,  which  is  The  fruit  yield  is  good,  but  the  total  About  420,000  acres  of  com  were 
west  Agriculture  or  stories  of  the  62%  above  last  year  and  20%  above  Ls  down  owing  to  the  trees  lost  during  planted  in  the  nine  counties  compris- 
Dakotas  and  have  immediately  begun  the  1928-32  five-year  average.  It  puts  the  severe  winter  of  1935-36.  The  “'K  the  northeast  comer  of  Indian 


to  pity  everyone  who  happens  to  live  Indiana  third  in  com  yield.  cantaloupe  crop  was  one  of  the  best,  and  the  yield  is  expected  to  averagi 

in  this  vast  domain,  little  realizing  Most  of  this  com  will  go  to  market  All  over  the  state  vegetable  can  ^  bushels  per  acre— four  bushels  per 

Ae  expanse  of  the  area  and  the  fact  as  pork.  The  com  grower’s  income  neries  are  in  the  busiert  season  that 

that  a  dust  storm  or  drought  report  is  thus  strung  out  through  the  winter,  they  have  known  since  before  the  bushels. 

from  the  Dakotas  may  be  correct  as  Money  will  flow  to  him  as  he  cashes  depression.  An  estimated  100,000  acres  of  soy- 

to  one  section  but  quite  imtrue  of  in  on  some  com  this  fall,  and  it  will  Farmers  have  changed  their  tune  beans  will  yield  probably  1,600,000 

vast  acreages  within  those  states  that  continue  to  flow  to  him  as  he  finishes  They  are  no  longer  talking  of  what  bushels.  Some  20,000  acres  of  sugar 

exceed  the  entire  acreage  of  many  his  hogs  for  market.  thev  have  to  do  without  in  order  to  beets  planted  in  this  comer  of  the 


Eastern  states.  The  wheat  crop  was  31%  above  the  get  by.  They  are  talking  about  what  state  will  yield  about  200,000  tons. 

This  story  will  deal  with  the  norA-  five-year  average  and  brought  in  they  are  going  to  buy  while  the  buy-  Tomatoes  will  produce  a  bumper 
eastern  section  of  South  Dakota  in-  about  $30,000,000  as  it  went  to  market,  ing  is  good.  They  now  mean  what  crop,  as  will  potatoes  and  most  muck 

eluding  the  southeast  half  of  Day  There  was  some  black  rust  along  the  they  say  when  they  urge  their  chil-  soil  crops:  Mint,  carrots,  spinach, 

County,  all  of  Roberts,  Grant,  Hamlin,  Wabash  River  that  cut  the  yield  there  dren  to  get  into  a  4-H  Club  and  learn  sweet  com.  Hay  yield — clover  and 

Clark  and  Codington  Counties  and  Ae  to  around  five  bushels  an  acre  but  how  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  enjoy  alfalfa  and  some  timothy — will  be 


north  half  of  Kingsbury  and  Brooking  the  state  average  was  about  15,  the  life. 

Counties. _ _ 

During  1937  the  pastures  have  been 
excellent  for  the  grazing  of  the  ample 
flocks  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  sheep, 

hogs,  poultry  and  turkeys.  T|_||0 

Best  Rye  Crop  in  Years  ■  ■  ■  1  1,1 

Hay  in  abundance  is  now  in  the  — 

stack  and  in  the  bams.  There  is  hay 

enough  on  hand  to  carry  the  average  •  Ui  ■■ 

livestock  population  through  a  two- 

year  period.  In  addition  to  the  .o 

local  flocks,  much  livestock  will  be 

shipped  into  this  area  for  feeding  I  I 

purposes  during  the  fall  and  winter  I 

months.  " 

The  best  rye  crop  that  has  been 
harvested  in  years  is  now  in  the  ele-  k  J 

vators  or  in  the  granaries  and  is  a 

matter  of  history.  I 

Our  bread  wheat  has  been  hit  by 
the  rust  and  hot  weather  and  the 
bushelage  will  not  be  large  from  the 
Ceres  strain  (the  major  variety 

seeded).  Thatcher  wheat  is  yielding  A  ND  thore  are 

almost  normally  but  the  acreage  is  ^ 

small.  The  Dunun  wheats  (used  for  ers  living  Wli 

macaroni  and  spaghetti)  are  yielding  p  ,  L  *  . 

from  fair  to  excellent,  depending  upon  rorr  vv  ay ne  wno  c 

the  local  degree  of  moisture.  because  all  major 

Oats  Exeallaat  •  • 

Feed  crops  (oats,  barley,  speltz,  have  normal  Or  < 

millet,  etc.)  are  yielding  from  fair  to  Summer, 

excellent  over  the  entire  region 
and  most  of  them  are  in  the  gran- 

aries.  This  super-abund 

Oats  are  yielding  the  best  returns.  *  together  with  pre 

Com  is  now  an  assiu-ed  crop,  thanks  .  .  , 

to  early  August  rains  that  covered  Ting  money  in  the 

the  entire  ^a  The  only  po^ble 

setback  would  be  a  really  early  frost  ' 

giving  us  soft  com  for  feed.  A  real  which  to  buy  yOU 

com  crop  is  anticipated  by  everyone 
interviewed. 

Potatoes,  at  this  writing,  promise  VyOl  I  e-»n 

the  best  yield  in  many  years.  Y  ^  , 

Pictiure  a  region,  if  you  can,  with  "telling  them' 

such  an  abimdance  of  feed  which  is  .  , 

alcn  well  populated  with  dairy  and  goes  into  Seven  C 

beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry  and  Include  The  New 

turkeys  and  you  have  the  picture  of 
a  conununity  that  is  in  a  position  to  I 
go  forward  in  a  very  definite  way.  I 


better  than  it  has  been  since  1930. 


THIS  Northeastern  Indiana 
Farmer  Can  Say:  ^  / 

\nyou  bet  Jhe 
money/^^ 


y^ND  there  are  thousands  of  other  farm¬ 
ers  living  within  forty  miles  or  so  of 
Fort  Wayne  who  can  say  the  same  thing  . . . 
because  all  major  crops  in  this  vicinity  will 
have  normal  or  above  normal  yields  this 


This  super-abundance  of  farm  products, 
together  with  prevailing  high  prices,  is  put¬ 
ting  money  in  the  pockets  of  farmers  living 
in  the  Fort  Wayne  territory  . . .  money  with 
which  to  buy  your  product. 


YOU  can  capitalize  on  this  prosperity  at  one  low  cost ...  by 
"telling  them"  in  The  News-Sentinel  .  .  .  the  paper  that 
goes  into  seven  out  of  ten  homes  in  this  retail  trading  zone. 
Include  The  News-Sentinel  in  your  fall  plans. 


65%  GAIN  IN  APPLES 

The  nation’s  apple  crop  this  season 
will  be  close  to  162,000,000  boxes, 
Joseph  A.  Schwab  of  New  York, 
president  of  the  International  Apple 
Association,  reported  at  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  annual  convention  in  Chicago 
this  month.  This  year’s  yield  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  65  per  cent  over 
last  season’s  total  of  97,920,000  boxes, 
he  said. 


©he  SCetu0-^enfmel 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


Natieaal  Raprasaatativas:  Allaa-Klapp-Fraiiar  Co.,  Now  York,  Chicago,  Dafroit,  St.  Loois 
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New  York:  Don  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St. 
Chicogo:  J.  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


Indiono  farm  income  is  soaring!  Bumper 
crops  ore  bringing  Indiono  formers  the 
meons  to  buy  the  things  they  wont  ond 
need. 

Advertisers  who  wont  to  keep  their  soles 
porolleling  the  expended  buying  power  of 
Indiono's  first  morket.  The  Indianapolis 
Rodius,  will  concentrote  their  advertising 


in  The  Indianapolis  News,  the  only  news¬ 
paper  necessory  to  effectively  cover  this  rich 
soles  territory.  The  News  is  reod  by  more 
families  thon  hove  ever  read  ony  doily 
newspaper  in  the  stote.  It  will  corry  your 
message  into  not  only  the  prosperous  rurol 
sections  of  Central  Indiono,  but  into  4  out 
of  5  Indianapolis  homes  os  well. 


Cortoon  Reprinted 
from  The 
IndianapoliM  Sew9 
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Com  Is  Tail 
Prices  High, 

In  Iowa 

1937  Crop  Yield  Expected 
to  Surpass  All  Pre- 
Depression  Years 

By  CHET  BILLINGS 
Iowa  Daily  Prau  Astn. 

In  Iowa,  the  “state  where  the  tall 
com  grows,”  farmers  and  business 
men  alike  are  happy  over  crop  con¬ 
ditions! 

A  bumper  crop  of  com  and  small 
grains  is  now  assured  and  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  the  total  value  of  the 
1937  crop  yield  is  expected  to  equal 
or  surpass  all  pre-depression  years 
as  well  as  the  drought-ridden  1936 
season.  Present  indications  are  that 
a  per  acre  yield  of  42.5  bushels 
will  be  forthcoming  for  the  entire 
state. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  20  bush¬ 
els  in  1936,  and  compares  with  43 
bushels  in  1932. 

Excellent  progress  in  threshing  has 
been  made  in  the  past  two  weeks  and 
on  Aug.  1  the  estimated  oats  crop 
was  235,200,000  bushels.  While  the 
price  has  dropped  to  about  20  cents 
per  bushel  in  recent  weeks,  the  value 
of  the  crop  for  feeding  livestock  is 
much  greater  than  the  market  price 
indicates. 

Average  40  BuskeU 

One  year  ago  the  market  price  was 
42  cents  per  bushel  for  a  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  161,955,000  bushels.  The 
1937  yield  per  acre  has  been  placed 
at  42.0  bushels,  marking  the  first  time 
that  Iowa  has  averaged  40  bushels  or 
over  since  1917  cUid  1918,  when  the 
harvest  averaged  47  bushels  and  41.5 
bushels,  respectively. 

Loss  of  grain  from  lodging  has  been 
less  this  year  than  in  most  years  of 
heavy  yields. 

Much  of  the  present  crop  is  being 
ground  for  feed  to  livestock  along 
with  other  grains.  It  is  estimated  that 
9C%  of  the  total  crop  will  be  used  as 
feed. 

Farmers  hesitate  to  sell  oats  on  a 
20-cent  market. 

Hje  yield  of  winter  wheat  is  run¬ 
ning  better  than  the  long  time  aver¬ 
age.  Total  production  at  16,112,000 
bushels  compares  with  8,800,000  bush¬ 
els  in  1936  and  6,698,000  bushels  for 
the  1928-32  five-year  average,  lliis 
year’s  acreage  was  about  twice  as 
large  as  last  year. 

Barley  was  damaged  by  rust  in 
northwest  Iowa  where  a  large  share 
of  the  state’s  crop  is  grown  and  test 
wei^ts  are  averaging  lighter  than 
usual.  Total  production  is  estimated 
at  12,068,000  bushels  in  comparison 
with  7,OM,000  bushels  in  1936  and 
17,882,000  bushels,  the  1928-32  aver¬ 
age.  'Total  production  of  all  tame  hay 
at  4,304,000  tons  is  10%  greater 
than  the  3,904,000  tons  harvested  in 
1936. 

Dapaad  oa  Corn 

Iowa  pastures  were  estimated  at 
80%  of  normal  on  Aug.  1,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  23%  of  normal  on 
Aug.  1,  1936.  The  1923-32  ten-year 
average  is  74%. 

While  the  small  grains  and  hay  and 
pasture  crops  are  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  success  of  the  Iowa  farmer, 
it  is  really  the  corn  crop  on  which 
the  state  is  dependent.  'Diere  are  21 
million  acres  of  crop  land  in  Iowa 
and  com  occupies  11  million  of  those 
acres. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  farm 
acreage  is  planted  to  corn  every  year 
and  slightly  more  than  50%  of 
the  crop  land  is  always  allocated  to 
corn. 
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BANNER  YEAR  FOR 
AMERICAN  FARMER 


By  RAY  YARNELL 
Capper's  Farmer 


A  wheat  crop  worth  nearly  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  a  com  crop  almost  double 
that  of  a  year  ago,  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  for  hay,  feed  stuffs  and  pastures, 
and  strong  markets  for  all  kinds  of 
livestock  and  poultry,  have  made  1937 
a  banner  year  for  farmers,  especially 
those  in  the  Middlewest  where  these 
great  harvests  of  grain  and  livestock 
are  most  abundant.  The  latest  gov¬ 
ernment  forecast  is  for  a  com  crop 
of  214  billion  bushels.  That,  and  good 
feed  crops,  means  a  strong  revival  in 
the  livestock  industry.  The  wheat 
outturn  this  year  is  placed  at  890,- 
419,000  bushels,  including  202,274,000 
bushels  in  the  ^ring  wheat  region, 
double  its  production  of  a  year  ago. 
Feed,  hays,  pasture  and  fruit  crops 
generally  are  reported  as  good.  The 
price  of  wheat  is  strong  and  there  will 
be  a  good  demand  for  com. 

Farm  production  this  year  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  Standard  Statistics  Com¬ 
pany  as  having  a  value  in  excess  of 
1314  billion  dollars.  In  the  Southwest 


good  crops  of  wheat  have  been  har¬ 
vested.  Production  of  cotton  will  be 
heavy  in  the  low  cost  region  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas.  Feed  stuffs  promise 
bountiful  harvest.  Crops  in  the  Da¬ 
kotas  and  Minnesota,  in  particular,  are 
good  and  those  states  are  staging  a 
big  comeback. 

The  position  of  agriculture,  cur¬ 
rently  and  for  some  time  ahead,  is 
extmnely  favorable,  and  that  fact  is 
being  reflected  in  the  steadily  rising 
sale  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  and 
equipment  farmers  buy.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  held,  today,  is  the  boom  market 
in  America. 


first  trip  to  Chicago  carried  as  a  sou. 
venir  of  the  occasion  a  19-foot  stalk 
of  North  Iowa  com. 


CORN  THRIVES  IN 
NORTHERN  IOWA 


By  W.  EARL  HALL 

Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazotta 


Small  grains  have  been  harvested 
in  an  abundance  almost  unknown,  too 
Quality  has  been  high  and  much  (rf 
the  crop  has  been  converted  into  cash. 
Not  to  be  ignored,  either,  is  paj. 
turage.  After  a  summer  of  searing 
heat  and  deficient  precipitation  in 
1936  crop  experts  pronounced  the 
death  sentence  on  the  bluegrass  of 
Southwestern  Iowa.  Imagine  their  em¬ 
barrassment  this  summer  when  the 
very  grass  which  had  been  formally 
consigned  to  death  arose  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  gorgeous  verdure  to  brand  their 
passing  not  only  an  unverified  rumor 
but  an  absolute  falsehood.  Cattle  and 
other  livestock  in  Iowa  have  been 
literally  wallowine  in  bluegrass. 


A  year  ago  now  Iowa  was  so  dry 
she  was  spitting  cotton.  But,  what  a 
different  picture  today! 

In  the  very  sections  where  last  year 
com  had  withered  and  died,  stalks 
at  this  time  are  reaching  heavenward 
to  an  almost  unprecedented  height. 
A  railroad  line  inaugurating  a  new 
streamlined  service  recently  on  its 


SALARY  TO  CHARITY 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Aug.  23 — Every  c«t 
of  salary  received  by  William  R. 
Lynett,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Scranton  Times,  as  a  member  of  the 
Hard  Coal  Commission,  goes  to  the 
Scranton  Commimity  Chest.  Mr.  Ly- 
nett’s  salary  with  the  commission  was 
$1,000  a  month. 


How  to  win 
Friends  and 
inFluence  people 
—  in  Iowa 


(ApologieET  to  Dale  Carnegie) 


f"  1^  IGHT  now,  with  farm  income  pros- 
..  AX  pects  the  best  in  years,  Iowa  people 
; .  offer  a  potential  market  that  is  woi^y  of 
’’■r  your  best  “friend  winning”  and  “people 
; '  influencing”  efforts.  Obviously  they  will 
I  yield  more  readily  to  your  advertising 
message  if  it  is  surrounded  by  local  news 
in  the  familiar  columns  of  their  home 
newspaper.  Trade  channels  too,  will  ap- 
ot  prove  of  your  selection  of  their  “local 
daily”,  the  newspaper  in  which  they  win 
results  with  their  own  advertising.  Plan 
now  to  make  the  IOWA  MARKETS 
newspapers  the  backbone  of  your  cam¬ 
paign.  Write  for  detailed  market  infor¬ 
mation. 


Use  These 
31  Home 
Newspapers 
for 

Your  Fall 
Schedules 


Ames  Tribune-Times 
Atlantic  News-Telegraph 
Boone  News-Republican 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Gazette 
Carroll  Herald 
♦Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Centerville  lowegian  &  Citizen 
Clinton  Herald 
♦Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 
Creston  News-Advertiser 
♦Davenport  Democrat 
Davenport  Times 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 
Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate  City 
Marshalltown  Times-Republican 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine  Journal 
Newton  News 
Oelwein  Daily  Register 
Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Shenandoah  Sentinel 
♦Sioux  City  Journal 
Spencer  Reporter 
Washington  Journal 
♦Waterloo  Courier 
Webster  City  Freeman- Journal 


^Publish  Sundays  Also 


IOWA  MARKETS 


Division  of  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 
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Texas  Crops  Best 
In  Six  Years 

Spendable  Income  Placed  at 
$300,000,000  .  .  .  Pre-War 

Prices  Prevail 

By  VICTOR  H.  SCHOFFELMAYER 

Farm  Editor,  Dallas  News 

The  best  crops  and  the  largest  ag¬ 
gregate  income  since  1931  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  agricultural  Texas.  A  con¬ 
servative  estimate  would  give  Texas 
an  approximate  gross  income  from 
crc^s,  livestock,  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  $570,000,000. 

Spendable  income  is  placed  at 
$300,000,000. 

The  cotton  crop,  while  still  in  the 
making,  is  expected  to  run  well  above 
3,000,000  bales  unless  insects  should 
gain  the  upperhand  before  harvest 
and  gross  income  from  that  source 
alone  would  approximate  $225,000,000. 
The  most  profitable  wheat  crop  since 
1919,  42,000,000  bushels  bringing  an 
average  of  $1.15  per  bushel,  or  roughly 
$43,000,000,  compares  with  an  average 
since  1931  of  11,000,000  bushels  worth 
$10,000,000. 

Livestock  Incomo  $160,000,000 

Great  prosperity  has  come  to  the 
sheep  and  goat  ranching  territory 
known  as  the  Ekiwards  Plateau  of 
Texas  where  10,000,000  sheep  and 
3,000,000  angoras  have  grossed  $30,- 
000,000  in  recent  months.  A  corn 
crop  of  80,000,000  or  90,000,000  bushels 
is  in  sight  probably  20,000,000  bushels 
above  the  Federal  estimate  because 
of  well  distributed  July  rains.  Live¬ 
stock  income  is  conservatixely  esti¬ 
mated  at  $160,000,000,  including  dairy 
products,  poultry  and  eggs.  South 
Texas  is  raising  the  greatest  rice  crop 
in  history  and  the  price  is  good.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  farm  conunodities  except 
cotton  are  above  the  pre-war  price 
levels. 

Bumper  crops  and  high  prices  rarely 
go  together. 

Returning  agricultural  prosperity  is 
evidenced  in  rising  land  values,  trans¬ 
fers  of  farms  and  ranches,  purchases 
of  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  in 
rural  areas.  Farmers  are  back  in  the 
market  in  a  big  way  for  staple  goods 
such  as  household  appliances,  farm 
implements,  clothing,  shoes,  fencing, 
roofing,  paint,  hardware  and  compli¬ 
mentary  luxuries. 

Paakoadle  Stagin9  Comeback 

Even  the  hard  hit  Panhandle  region 
of  Northwest  Texas  is  staging  a  mar¬ 
velous  comeback  with  $26,000,000  dis¬ 
tributed  there  by  the  largest  wheat 
crop  in  18  years.  May  and  June  rains 
have  replenished  top  soils  and  consid¬ 
erable  of  the  underground  water  and 
crops  of  drought-resistant  grain  sor¬ 
ghums — kafir,  milo,  feterita,  darso, 
hegari  and  sudan  grass — alfalfa,  sweet 
sorghums  and  many  other  crops  are 
maturing  under  sunny  skies  with  no 
hint  of  a  protracted  drought  such  as 
blasted  that  section  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  Texas  farmers  and  farm  own¬ 
ers  in  addition  to  crop  and  livestock 
income  share  in  profitable  returns 
from  leases  and  royalties  in  oil  fields' 
development  in  80  per  cent  of  the 
Texas  area. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  gross  ag¬ 
gregate  income  for  Texas  from 
agricultural,  industrial  and  manufac¬ 
turing  sources  will  easily  exceed 
$2,250,000,000. 


L.  M.  COONEY  SELLS 

The  interest  of  Leo  M.  Cooney  in 
the  Bryan  (O.)  Democrat  has  been 
purchased  by  Cass  CuUis,  who  has 
been  a  partner  with  Mr.  Cooney  in 
publication  of  the  paper  since  1923. 


S.  W.  Texas  Yield 
Near  $200,000,000 

By  H.  G.  VINCENT 

Real  Estate  Editor, 

San  Antonio  Express-Evening  News 
The  total  agricultural  yield  for  the 
San  Antonio  district  which  includes 
the  greater  part  of  Southwest  Texas 
is  estimated  at  between  $160,000,000 
and  $200,000,000. 

Force  of  the  already  harvested  small 
grain  crops  has  been  felt  in  San  An¬ 
tonio  as  merchants  attribute  part  of 
the  11%  increase  in  retail  business 
this  year  to  the  improved  farm  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  cotton  crop  now  being  har¬ 
vested  is  expected  to  bring  approxi¬ 
mately  $60,000,000  in  the  San  Antonio 
district.  Two  counties  alone,  William¬ 
son  and  Neuces,  are  estimating  an  in¬ 
come  of  $8,000,000. 

Citrus  Fruits  Plentiful 
The  Rio  Grande  Valley  had  the 
largest  citrus  production  in  its  history 
and  it  is  claimed  there  are  8,234,000 
citrus  trees  under  cultivation. 

The  Federal-State  Market  News 
Service  shows  that  Texas  shipped  out 
56,399  carlots  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
through  June,  1937,  as  compared  to 
47,798  carlots  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1936.  These  totals,  however,  do 
not  include  motor  truck  figures  and 
while  no  attempt  is  made  to  break 
down  the  figures  in  terms  of  districts 
South  Texas  was  a  large  contributor 
to  the  total  for  the  entire  state. 

It  is  estimated  that  3,933,000  acres 
of  wheat  are  under  cultivation  in  the 
state  and  that  this  acreage  will  yield 
41,690,000  bushels.  Last  year  2,458,000 
acres  yielded  but  18,927,000  bushels. 

Oil  production  is  more  than  three 
times  the  1936  output. 

■ 

MICfflGAN  FRUIT 
BEST  IN  YEARS 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Aug.  23  —  It’s  a 
Jubilee  Year  for  Michigan  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  They’re  crowning  Peach  Queens, 
naming  Apple  Kings  and  staging 
Fruit  Festivals.  For  the  best  fruit  crop 
in  years  is  in  the  making  and  official 
‘‘indicated  production”  figiures  are  at 
all-time  peaks. 

The  apple  crop  is  expected  to  total 
13,120,000  bushels,  as  compared  with 
a  8,524,000  bushel  crop  last  year  and 
a  five-year  average  crop  of  7,182,000 
bushels.  In  percentages,  the  apple 
crop  will  be  74%,  as  compared  with 
last  year’s  percentage  of  46  and  the 
10-year  average  percentage  of  52. 

Equally  bright  outlook  cheers  the 
peach  growers.  The  crop  will  be  85%, 
as  compared  with  last  year’s  i)ercent- 
age  of  44%  and  the  10-year  average 
percentage  of  56%.  An  indicated  pro¬ 
duction  of  2,742,000  bushels  has  been 
set.  This  compares  with  last  year’s 
crop  of  1,720,000  bushels  and  the  five- 
year  crop  average  of  1,565,000  bushels. 
■ 

Cotton  Is  Abundant 
In  Mid-South 

By  EUGENE  RUTLAND 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Facing  an  abundant  cotton  harvest, 
farmers  of  the  Mid-South  must  re¬ 
ceive  10  cents  or  better  for  their  cot¬ 
ton  to  top  or  equal  their  1936  record. 

Farmers  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  Tennessee  are  $44,076,- 
000  ahead  of  the  record  breaking 
mark  made  in  1936,  when  their  total 
incomes  for  the  first  six  months  stood 
at  $193,900,000.  The  total  so  far  this 
year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported,  is  $237,976,000. 

Gains  so  far  this  year  over  first 
six  months  of  1936  are:  Arkansas, 
$12,922,000;  Mississippi,  $18,890,000; 
Tennessee,  $12,131,000,  and  Missouri, 
$233,000. 


SPEAKING  OF 
De  Luxe  TRAILERS 


¥>UMP£R  crops  and  good 
prices,  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion,  promise  to  swdl  the 
1937  Texas  income  to  a  level 
unmatched  since  pre-depres¬ 
sion  years.  Lone  Star  agri¬ 
culture  again  vies  with  oil  as 
a  source  of  wealth. 


which  in  Uncle  Sam’s  1935 
census  were  shown  as 
Texas’  most  concentrated 
retail  market.  Five  zones  of 
retail  buying  power  totaling 
$325,000,000  in  that  year! 

These  zones  look  to  The 
News  as  their  state  newspa- 
No where  in  this  great  per.  Every  day,  every  hour. 
State  will  the  effect  of  this  one  or  more  luiits  of  The 
on  buying  power  be  more  in  News  “family”  is  an  invited 
evidence  this  autumn  than  guest  in  all  the  substantial 
in  the  direct  Dallas  trade  homes  of  North  and  East 
territory — those  37  coimties  Texas. 


Let  “Texas’  Leading  Advertising  Family'’ 
Sponsor  Your  Sales  Plan  in  This  Rich  Market 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News 
The  Dallas  (Evening)  Journal 

“Texas'  Major  Market  Newspapers” 

Associates:  The  Texas  Almanac,  Radio  Station  WFAA 
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Wheat 
Is  Best 


Crop 


In  Kansas 
Since  1931 


By  RICHARD  M.  MORROW 

THE  CAPPER  PUBUCATIONS,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


BEST  MONEY  CROP  since  1929— 
that’s  the  distinction  of  this  year’s 
Kansas  wheat  crc^  of  158  million 
bushels,  nearly  38  million  larger  than 
last  year  and  the  biggest  crop  since 
1931,  which  is  bringing  to  farmers  up¬ 
ward  of  160  million  dollars — an  in¬ 
crease  of  40  million  dollars  over  last 
year’s  wheat  value. 

Wheat,  however,  is  not  the  only 
Kansas  crop  that’s  in  the  money  this 
year.  Kansas  is  going  to  have  some¬ 
thing  that  has  become  almost  a  para¬ 
dox  in  recent  years — a  good  com  crop 
following  a  good  wheat  crop.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  state  will  harvest 
a  54  million  bushel  com  crop  bring¬ 
ing  50  million  dollars  to  the  farmers. 

LittI*  Rust  Damage 
It  is  natural  that  wheat  should  be 
the  biggest  money  crop  in  the  state, 
for  Kansas  has  long  been  far  ahead 
of  other  states  in  winter  wheat  pro¬ 
duction.  ’This  year  Kansas  leads  its 
nearest  competitor  state  in  winter 
wheat  production  by  122%,  produc¬ 
ing  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  winter  wheat  crop. 

Kansas  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  that  wheat  -  deteriorating  rust, 
prevalent  in  many  winter  wheat 
states,  touched  only  a  few  of  the 
eastern  fringe  of  counties.  And  grass¬ 
hoppers  were  not  so  numerous  nor 
destructive  as  last  year. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  Kansas 


wheat  crop  this  year  is  the  fact  that 
it  was  practically  all  produced  in  the 
eastern  two- thirds  of  the  state.  ITiis 
resulted  in  the  grain  terminals  at 
Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Salina  and 
Hutchinson  handling  an  unprece¬ 
dented  volume,  occasioned  by  the  si¬ 
multaneous  rushing  to  market  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  grain  newly- 
harvested  by  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  combines  in  Kansas. 

The  western  third  of  the  state  has 
a  fine  stand  of  grain  sorghums  and 
other  crops,  which  with  the  good  crop 
of  com  already  assured,  indicate  an 
abundance  of  feed. 


Livestock,  the  other  big  money  crop 
in  Kansas,  will,  it  is  estimated,  bring 
in  approximately  the  same  revenue  as 
last  year.  Every  other  item  of  Kan¬ 
sas  agriculture  will  bring  in  as  high 
if  not  a  higher  income  than  last  year 
(fruits,  for  example,  increasing  400% 
this  year). 

High  Farm  l■cem• 

While  the  state  farm  income  last 
year  was  the  largest  in  eight  years,  a 
portion  of  it  was  used  to  liquidate 
debts  incurred  in  the  early  ’30’s.  With 
debts  largely  liquidated,  this  year’s 
Kansas  farm  income  is  spendable  in¬ 
come,  and  for  the  first  five  months 
(latest  figures)  it  is  23%  above  that 
of  last  year.  And  the  first  five  months 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
state’s  big  wheat  crop,  nor  the  big 
com  crop  to  follow. 

Dealers  in  all  types  of  merchandise 
are  cdready  reaping  the  results  of  the 
increasing  spendable  farm  cash  in¬ 
come  in  Kansas.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  as  high  as  400  million  dollars 
for  the  year. 


Southeastern  Minnesota 
Again  a  'Garden  Spot' 


By  DON  P.  SHANNON 

FARM  EDITOR,  FARIBAULT  (MINN.)  DAILY  NEWS 


Crops  Aided  by 
Week  of  Rains 


Heaviest  Precipitation 
in  Southwest,  but  East 
and  Midwest  Benefit 


Washington,  Aug.  25 — Rains  over 
Eastern  and  Midwest  States  during 
the  last  week  were  generally  bene¬ 
ficial  to  crops,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  today. 

The  rains  were  especially  timely 
in  northern  Illinois,  most  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  the  eastern  por¬ 
tions  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  south¬ 
eastern  New  Mexico,  most  of  northern 
and  western  Texas  and  generally  in 
Oklahoma,  the  department  said. 

The  drought  was  broken  practically 
everywhere  in  Oklahoma  and  drought 
or  near-drought  conditions  were  re¬ 
lieved  in  many  places  in  the  other 
States,  it  was  said. 

The  heaviest  rainfall  was  reported 
in  ihe  Southwest,  where  more  than 
six  inches  were  reported  at  some  sta¬ 
tions. 


FARMERS  OF  Southeastern  Minne¬ 
sota  seldom  get  excited  over  a  good 
crop  prospect,  such  as  the  present 
one,  because  they  are  accustomed  to 
harvesting  good  crops.  Evidence  of 
this  fact  is  contained  in  a  press  re¬ 
lease  issued  last  April  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  news  story  was 
based  on  business  records  kept  by  the 
University  on  152  farms  in  South¬ 
eastern  Minnesota  last  year.  It  reads 
in  part: 

“That  farming  in  Southeastern  Min¬ 
nesota  was  especially  favored  in  1936, 
as  compared  with  other  sections  of  the 
state  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
some  farmers  increased  their  earn¬ 
ings  more  than  100%  over  1935,  where¬ 
as  the  increase  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  was  about  20%.  Higher  prices 
caused  the  increase  in  income,  and 
Southeastern  Minnesota  farmers  bene¬ 
fited  most  because  they  suffered  less 
fiom  drought  than  other  sections.” 

Rainfall  Planfifiil 

But  even  if  farmers  of  this  district 
have  been  comparatively  well  favored 
during  the  last  few  years,  there  has 
been  room  for  improvement  in  the 
agricultural  situation  even  here.  Rain¬ 
fall  has  been  considerably  below  nor¬ 
mal  in  this  district  ever  since  1930, 
with  the  exception  of  1935,  and  in 
that  year,  a  bad  epidemic  of  black 
stem  rust  seriously  reduced  the  yield 
and  quality  of  small  grains.  This 


year,  however,  the  rainfall  has  been 
almost  normal,  and  the  effects  of  black 
stem  rust  have  been  much  less  pro¬ 
nounced  than  in  1935,  because  more 
farmers  are  growing  varieties  which 
escape  the  ravages  of  this  disease. 

From  all  localities  of  Southeastern 
Minnesota  come  reports  which  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  grain  crop  of  at  least  nor¬ 
mal  proportions  has  been  harvested, 
and  that  the  com  crop  promises  to 
be  the  best  in  many  years.  This 
means  that  farmers  of  this  region  will 
have  an  abimdance  of  good  grain  and 
high  quality  roughage  for  their  dairy 
cattle,  hogs  and  beef  cattle,  the  three 
principal  types  of  livestock  kept  on 
Southeastern  Minnesota  farms.  It 
means  also  that  they  will  have  a  fair 
to  good  supply  of  wheat  and  barley 
to  sell,  these  being  the  two  principal 
cash  crops  raised  on  farms  of  this 
area.  With  wheat  selling  at  $1.15  per 
bushel  at  local  elevators  here,  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  are  taking  in  enough 
money  to  pay  their  current  obliga¬ 
tions,  make  repairs  and  improvements 
needed  on  their  farms,  and  buy  a  few 
luxuries  for  their  families. 

Livestock  la  Good  Shape 
Although  the  price  of  barley  is  low 
this  year,  in  comparison  with  the  high 
market  of  last  year,  many  Southeast¬ 
ern  Minnesota  farmers  believe  that 
it  is  due  to  rise,  and  are  holding  their 
barley  accordingly.  The  fact  that 
Southeastern  Minnesota  and  neighbor¬ 


NIAA  MEETS  SEPT.  22 


National  Industrial  Advertisers  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  will  hold  its  15th  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  IlL,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  22  to  24.  The  meeting  will  be 
called  to  order  by  Chairman  William 
D.  Murphy  after  which  there  will  be 
speeches  of  welcome  by  E.  J.  Goes, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Koehring 
Company,  Milwaukee,  and  Oakleigh 
R.  French,  president  of  Oakleigh  R. 
French,  Inc.,  St  Louis,  Mo.  The  ses¬ 
sions  will  close  with  a  series  of  roimd 
table  discussions  on  advertising  and 
pnxnotion. 


Grain  in  tha  shock  in  Southaastarn  Minnasota. 


ing  portions  of  Wisconsin  produce  the 
best  malting  barley  grown  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  gives  at  least  fair 
assurance  that  the  local  farmers  will 
receive  reasonable  prices  for  their 
barley  before  the  marketing  season  is 
ended. 


If,  as  the  University  Department  of 
Agriculture  implied.  Southeastern 
Minnesota  was  the  garden  spot  of  the 
state  last  year,  it  promises  to  be  even 
more  so  this  year.  With  livestodc 
maintained  in  larger  proportionate 
numbers  and  better  physical  condi¬ 
tion  than  in  other  districts  of  the 
Northwest  where  drought  has  been 
more  severe,  and  with  fewer  obliga¬ 
tions  to  meet  because  of  past  crop 
failures,  the  farmers  of  this  district 
constitute  a  better  market  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  Northwest. 


Red  River  Valley 
Doubles  Wealth 


S 
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Formers  in  Fargo.  N-  D., 
Region  Averaging  $3,000 
Income  per  Form 
By  LORNE  WILDE 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum 

Quickened  by  the  production  this 
year  of  the  greatest  amount  of  cash 
wealth  taken  from  the  farms  of  east¬ 
ern  North  Dakota  and  northwestern 
Minnesota  since  1930,  business  and 
industry  are  rapidly  accelerating  to  a 
faster  tempo  which  promises  to  swing 
into  the  greatest  industrial  and  trade 
expansion  in  the  last  decade  for  the 
fall  and  winter  months. 

First  to  feel  the  impulse  have  been 
the  farm  implement  houses,  sales  of 
harvesting  and  threshing  equipment, 
tractors  and  cultivators  having  set  a 
record  here  for  the  last  five  years. 

This  famous  Red  River  valley  of 
the  North,  comprising  16  counties 
along  the  eastern  border  of  North 
Dakota  and  the  12  coimties  along  the 
northwestern  border  of  Minnesota,  a 
region  which  has  never  known  a  crop 
failure,  has  produced  more  than 
double  the  wealth  from  its  grain 
fields  this  year  than  it  obtained  from 
returns  of  1936. 

$166,000,000  Incom* 

There  are  approximately  54,000 
farms  in  these  ^  coimties,  based  on 
latest  available  census  figures,  and 
the  territory  has  produced  $166,000,000 
this  year,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $3,000  per  farm.  Here  are  the 
detailed  figures: 

Wheat  .  $56,000,000 

Rye  .  5,000,000 

Flaxseed  .  4,000,000 

Potatoes  .  10,000,000 

Hogs  .  14,000,000 

Sheep  .  5,000,000 

Beef  cattle  .  18,000,000 

Dairy  cows  .  24,000,000 

Conservation  payments  .  10,000,000 

Miscellaneous  .  20,000,000 

Although  deprived  of  the  bumper 
crop  of  wheat  in  prospect  early  in 
July  due  to  rust  and  heat,  these  val¬ 
ley  counties  have  produced  54,000,000 
bushels  of  that  cereal,  which  is  aver¬ 
aging  the  farmers  about  $1  a  bushel. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  valley 
has  there  been  a  larger  crop  of  the 
livestock  feeds,  and  there  will  be 
heavy  sales  of  oats  and  barley  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  amount  fed.  These  are 
included  in  the  miscellaneous  item, 
which  also  includes  hay  sold  for  cash, 
sugar  beets,  wool,  dairy  calves,  honey 
and  other  minor  cre^s. 

One  reason  for  the  excellent  re¬ 
turns  is  the  high  values  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  University  of  Minnesota  re¬ 
ported  that  purchasing  power  per 
unit  of  farm  produce  in  this  territory 
averaged  the  highest  in  July  for  any 
July  in  17  years. 
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Springfield  Farm 
Area  Prosperous 

Central  Illinois  Fanners 
Happy  with  Bumper  Crops 
.  .  .  Buying  Wove  Starts 

By  HARRY  MOODY 

Farm  Editor, 

Sprinqfiald  (III.)  State  Journal 

Weather  that  has  been  so  ideal  that 
it  seemed  made  to  order  has  given  to 
Central  Illinois  the  most  bountiful 
crops  it  has  known  in  many  years. 
Following  a  year  of  drought,  1937  has 
been  one  of  warm  sunshine  and  fre¬ 
quent  rains,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
terrific  heat  and  three  months’  dry 
spell  of  last  year.  Oats,  wheat,  rye, 
l^ley,  soy-beans  and  alfalfa  have 
turned  out  magnificently,  with  prices 
sc  good  that  the  average  farmer  is 
making  plans  to  buy  this  fall  many 
things  that  have  fa^n  put  off  for 
years. 

Com,  the  leading  crop  of  Central 
Illinois,  has  achieved  something  that 
every  farmer  has  always  had  visions 
of  happening.  It  has  grown  to  heights 
unparalleled,  the  ears  are  numerous 
and  large,  the  kernels  are  full  cUid 
milky,  and  give  every  indication  of 
maturing  into  the  finest  crops  that  this 
section  of  the  state  has  ever  known. 

Figiures  from  the  state  department 
of  agriculture  are  so  optimistic  that 
they  read  like  election  promises.  Be¬ 
sides  the  happy  farmers  and  cattle 
growers,  merchants  in  this  market  are 
all  smiles  and  are  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  wave  of  selling.  The  sec¬ 
ond  largest  market  in  Illinois — which 
Springfield  claims  with  its  400,000 
people — promises  to  eclipse  its  big 
years  of  another  era  with  the  money 
pouring  in  from  crops,  cattle,  and 
fruit. 

Farmers  Already  Beyieg 

Automobile  merchants  in  Springfield 
—and  in  the  coimties  around — have 
enjoyed  phenomenal  business.  Sales 
of  cars  have  established  a  new  high, 
and  truck  dealers  lament  the  fact  that 
they  caimot  get  enough  to  meet  the 
demand.  Farm  implement  dealers 
and  distributors  have  been  hard 
pressed  to  fill  orders  for  combines, 
tractors  and  other  farm  machinery 
which  good  times  and  good  crops  have 
made  necessary. 

All  of  this  will  be  amplified  as  the 
money  for  this  year’s  crops  continues 
tc  roU  in.  Prices  on  all  products  are 
so  good  that  the  comparison  with  what 
the  farmer  will  get  this  year  because 
of  increased  crops  that  the  amounts 
resemble  the  debt  owed  America  by 
foreign  nations,  or  a  new  government 
bond  issue. 

There  are  no  pessimistic  fanners 
this  year,  all  are  on  the  band  wagon 
tliat  is  playing  prosperity. 

The  Illinois  State  Fair,  which  opened 
on  Aug.  14,  has  topp^  all  records 
for  the  numbers  and  size  of  exhibits, 
and  the  first  days  have  broken  previ¬ 
ous  attendance  records.  Exhibitors 
are  keyed  up  for  huge  sales  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  act  of  Providence  can  stop 
the  buying  wave.  “It  pays  to  play 
the  market — the  Springfield,  Illinois, 
farm  market’’ — is  the  slogan  that 
1937  has  coined  for  this  agricultural 
area. 


BARON  NOW  CITIZEN 

Wolf  Trutzschuler,  formerly  Baron 
Wolf  Erhardt  Anton  Georg  Trutz¬ 
schuler  von  Falkenstein,  recently  took 
out  United  States  citizenship  papers 
at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Trutzschuler, 
imder  the  name  of  Wolo,  is  caricatur¬ 
ist  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  also  has  been  affiliated  with  Para¬ 
mount  Studios. 


PACinC  NORTHWEST 
‘SITTING  PRETTY' 

By  R.  E.  OYAR 

Spokan*  (Wath.)  Chronicia 

In  1937  the  farmers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  general  and  the  Inland 
Empire  in  particular  are  “sitting 
pretty.”  As  a  climax  of  several  good 
years  after  the  slow  up-hill  climb  out 
of  the  depression,  the  farmers  in  this 
region  are  cashing  in  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  bumper  crops  and  high  prices. 

With  the  year’s  main  harvest  of 
grain,  fruit  and  general  farm  produce 
still  to  be  sold.  Pacific  Northwest 
farmers  had  an  income  of  $141,846,000 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1937,  a  “pay 
increase”  of  $33,243,000  over  the  same 
months  last  year.  What  has  happened 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  these 
western  farmers  is  more  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  when  one  notes  that  in  the 
first  half  of  1937  Pacific  Northwest 
farmers  have  come  close  to  selling 
their  crops  for  as  much  money  as  they 
received  in  the  entire  year  1932 
when  their  total  retiurns  came  to 
$166,742,000.  With  a  little  luck 
their  income  this  year  will  be 


around  four  hundred  million  dollars. 

Crop  conditions  on  Aug.  1  indi¬ 
cated  the  combined  crop  production 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  will  be 
better  than  the  average  production 
of  the  five  years  1928  to  1932,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  All  grain  and  field  crops  are 
reported  above  average  but  only  two 
of  the  major  fruit  crops,  cherries  and 
pears,  are  above  the  average.  Apples, 
peaches,  grapes  and  primes  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  fall  below  average. 

Best  Wheat  Since  '28 

Crop  prospects  on  Aug.  1  indicated 
the  largest  Washington-Oregon  wheat 
crop  produced  since  1928.  This  year’s 
crop,  estimated  at  68,966,000  bushels, 
is  nearly  5,000,000  bushels  larger  than 
the  average  crop  of  the  five  years 
1928  to  1932  of  64,009,000  bushels. 

Production  of  oats  is  expected  to 
total  18,343,000  bushels,  slightly  less 
than  last  year’s  production  of  20,- 
009,000  bushels  but  well  above  the 
five-year  average  production  of  15,- 
391,000  bushels. 

Barley  production  is  estimated  at  6,- 
289,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  1,- 


219,000  bushels  over  last  year’s  crc^ 
of  5,070,000  bushels  and  2,439,000 
bushels  more  than  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age  of  3,850,000  bushels.  The  com 
crop  is  the  best  since  1933.  Hay  and 
potatoes  are  yielding  above  the  5-year 
average. 

Big  Apple  Crop 

The  Washington-Oregon  apple  crop, 
a  major  source  of  income  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  is  placed  at  33,140,000  bushels, 
which  is  890,000  bushels  above  1937, 

Other  crops  showing  good  or  better- 
than-average  yields  are  hops,  peas, 
pears  and  berries.  Tlie  1937  wool  clip 
is  17,501,000  pounds  in  Oregon,  5,- 
652,000  in  Washington,  19,014,000  in 
Idaho. 

Government  reports  on  ranges  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest  states: 

Oregon — “Ranges  are  very  good  fol¬ 
lowing  late  July  rains.  High  ranges 
are  good  and  low  ranges  have  a  good 
crop  of  matured  grass.  Cattle  and 
sheep  have  made  good  gains  and  are 
in  very  good  flesh.” 

Washington  —  “Ranges  are  very 
good,  with  a  good  supply  of  cured 
feed.  Livestock  are  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition  and  early  lambs  are  making 
good  weights.” 


MORE  KERNELS  THIS  YEAR 

ThaTs  Our  Storu  in  a  Nutshell J 

CORN  $  1 6.595. 000 V  CORN  $22.750.000^ 
OATS  $3,552,900,^  OAT3  ♦3.960.000 


WHEAT  110,588,100 
ISOY  BEANS  #  2.871,000 


WHEAT#l6JOO.OOO 


50r  8EANS«3.240.000 


HAV  $■4.962.0001 
J®J[J^I38,569,800X 

VALUE  #51.770,000 
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Bumper  Crops  Bring 
Smiles  in  Michigan 


Gov 


Honry  Hornar  of  lllinoii  “poinfs  with 
pride"  to  tall  Illinois  corn. 


Middle  West  this  year,  agricultural 
experts  declare. 

All  farmers  in  the  region  feel  their 
crops  this  summer  have  been  the  best 
since  1932.  Although  harvests  have 
been  better  than  in  the  past  few 
years,  central  Illinois  farms  stopped 
just  short  of  producing  definite 
"bumper”  results,  due  to  “spotted” 
conditions. 

Cora  lest  ia  Years 

Central  Illinois’  winter  wheat  har¬ 
vest  suffered  most  from  rust  and 
grasshopper  “spotting.”  Many  central 
Illinois  farmers  reported  50%  winter 
wheat  harvests.  Oats  in  central  Illi¬ 
nois  are  definitely  the  best  in  many 
years. 

Com  now  appears  near  “bumper” 
proportions.  While  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  other  central  states 
battle  for  the  “tall  com”  supremacy 
title,  near  Peoria  farmers  are  measur¬ 
ing  heavily  bearing  stalks  17  feet  and 
higher  that  are  setting  locality  rec¬ 
ords.  Logan  county,  southeast  of 
Peoria,  should  tiim  in  5,000,000  of  an 
estimated  400,000,000  bushels  state 
com  crop.  Sangamon  county,  on  the 
south  rim  of  central  Illinois’  farming 
area,  will  turn  in  a  9,000,000  bushel 
crop. 

Yields  near  Peoria  approximate 
35  to  nearly  50  bushels  per  acre. 
Soybeans,  b^ley  and  so-called  small 
crops  are  satisfactory. 

Mew  lelletie  System 

Central  Illinois  produce  farmers  are 
highly  pleased  with  a  produce  mar¬ 
kets  bulletin  system  inaugurated  at 
Peoria  in  July.  Generally  centered 
on  actions  of  the  Peoria  city  market, 
the  produce  bulletins  are  issued  daily 
via  newspapers  and  radio. 

Reports  of  16  major  markets 
throughout  the  nation,  including  Chi- 


By  D.  L  RUNNELLS 

AGRICULTURAL  EDITOR,  BOO’TH  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
(MICHIGAN) 


WITH  BUMPER  CROPS  to  sell  at 

fairly  good  prices,  Michigan  farmers 
are  experiencing  a  season  they  like  to 
talk  about.  For  once  in  their  busy 
lifetimes  a  bounteous  harvest  has  not 
produced  ruinously  low  prices.  With 
the  Horn  of  Plenty  chock  full,  the 
stage  is  set  for  a  golden  harvest  that 
may  approximate  $400,000,000  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Ilus  vast  store  of  rural  wealth  al¬ 
ready  has  begun  to  circulate  in  the 
state,  booming  many  lines  of  trade 
dependent  upon  a  money-spending 
farm  population.  Implement  dealers 
report  the  best  sales  on  record.  Re¬ 
tailers  of  farm  supplies  count  their 
business  volume  in  five  and  six  fig¬ 
ures. 

Us*  Power  Equipment 

Handicapped  by  a  labor  shortage 
as  a  result  of  expanded  industrial 
activity  in  large  cities,  Michigan  farm¬ 
ers  have  turned  to  power  farming  in 
larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 
More  tractors  and  power  equipment 
have  been  sold  than  in  any  previous 
season — not  excepting  1929.  Imple¬ 
ment  dealers  estimate  a  50-car  freight 
train  would  be  required  to  transport 
all  the  combines  sold  in  Michigan 
this  year. 

Growers  really  needed  combines  to 
harvest  their  grains.  They  grew  the 
largest  and  finest  wheat  crop  in  the 
state’s  history.  And  dollar  wheat  is 
yielding  a  vast  store  of  mid-season 
wealth.  Oats,  barley  and  rye  also 
were  better  than  average. 

After  getting  a  late  start,  corn  has 
been  boomed  along  by  good  growing 
weather  and  will  yield  near  normal. 
Beans  and  sugar  b^ts  suffered  severe 
damage  from  late  spring  and  early 
summer  rains,  but  now  promise  good 
crops.  The  cool,  moist  season,  with 
occasional  hot  waves,  has  been  ideal 
for  early  and  late  potatoes.  One  of  the 
largest  crops  in  years  is  in  prospect. 

Fruit  Harvutt  "Guldun” 

The  fruit  harvest  has  been  one  of 
Michigan’s  brightest  spots.  Crops  of 
all  small  fruits  were  good  and  prices 
were  correspondingly  good.  Tree 
fruits  now  are  proving  equally  as 
golden  as  small  fruits.  TTie  cherry 
deal,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  is 
typical  of  others.  The  crop  was  25  to 
40  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  and 
prices  were  50  per  cent  higher.  The 
peach  crop  is  estimated  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  on  record.  The  apple  crop  is  50 
per  cent  larger  than  last  year.  Fruit 


growers  have  much  to  sell  and  are 
getting  something  for  what  they  sell. 

TTie  livestock  industry,  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  backbone  of  Michigan 
agriculture,  is  in  a  very  strong  posi¬ 
tion.  Dairy  production,  a  $100,0()0,000 
industry  in  itself,  has  prospered  un¬ 
der  good  pasturage  conditions,  a  10 
per  cent  increase  in  milk  flow  and 
good  prices.  Cattle  and  swine  feeders 
have  made  money  on  an  advancing 
market.  Beef  producers,  who  bought 
feeder  cattle  at  last  fall’s  low  drought¬ 
time  prices,  have  prospered  hand¬ 
somely. 


DEPRESSION  SERIES 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  series  of  short  stories,  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  editorial  page,  telling  how 
Chicagoans  who,  “workless  but  with 
high  courage,”  faced  the  recent  de¬ 
pression,  and  came  through  without 
applying  for  relief.  In  presenting  each 
story,  taken  from  the  files  of  the 
Illinois  state  employment  service,  the 
Tribtme  states;  “Tiiere  is  no  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  drawn  that  all  could  have 
done  it;  nevertheless,  the  case  cited  is 
inspiring.” 

■ 

2  Station  Applications 
Are  Withdrawn 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  23 — Hearst 
Radio  Inc.  has  withdrawn  its  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  broadcasting  station  at  Al¬ 
bany  and  Evening  News  Press  Inc.  has 
withdrawn  its  application  for  outlet 
at  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 


.  .  *  •  a  bumper  crop  makes 

CORN  king  in  the 

Peoriarea 

In  1936,  the  farm  income 
for  Peoria  county,  one  of 
the  many  in  the  Peoriarea. 
was  $4,675,000.00.  It  will 
he  greater  this  year. 

In  1936,  the  Peoria  Board 
of  Trade  received  30,713,- 
400  bushels  of  grain — 19,- 
876,000  bushels  of  com. 
Receipts  this  year  will  far 
exceed  this  figure. 

With  this  evidence  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  rural 
portion  of  the  nation’s 
bright  spot,  wise  adver¬ 
tisers  are  making  Peoria 
a  “must”  on  their  lists — 
the  Peoria  Star,  preferred 
paper  in  the  Peoriarea, 
the  medium  to  carry  the 
copy. 


From  kernel  to  bottle,  com  plays 
its  very  important  role  in  the  health, 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  Peoria’s 
people — 

To  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  it,  a 
goodly  part  of  the  production  of 
Peoria's  vast  agricultural  implement 
industry  is  used — more  goes  to  feed 
the  live  stock  of  this  and  the  na¬ 
tion’s  other  communities — the  ket¬ 
tles  and  tubs  of  this,  the  world’s 
distilling  center,  consume  still  mure 
— truly  Corn  is  King! 


The  PEORIA  STAR 

Represented  Natiomdly  by 

FRALICK  &  BATES,  Inc. 

Chicago  Kaatat  City  Now  York 


Harvesting  Red  Bird  peaches  in  Centralia,  III.,  sector. 


Forms  Earnings  Incroasod 


Farm  earnings  in  Peoria  county 
during  1936  were  averaged  at  a  net 
of  $11.49  per  acre  on  30  farms  for 
which  were  kept  experimental  books 
under  supervision  of  University  of 
Illinois  agricultural  farm  management 
experts.  That  income  will  be  gener¬ 
ally  exceeded  this  year  as  a  result 
of  the  summer’s  harvest,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved. 


CENTRAL  ILL.  CROPS 
BEST  SINCE  '32 

By  ROLAND  S.  NEFF 
Farm  Editor,  Peoria  (III.)  Star 

Central  Illinois,  including  all  farm¬ 
ing  areas  within  a  150  mile  radius 
from  Peoria,  has  amply  supported 
news  of  great  crops  throughout  the 


cago  and  St.  Louis,  are  being  added 
to  the  bulletin,  which  is  intended  to 
centralize  the  central  Illinois  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  by  acquainting  pro¬ 
ducers,  wholesale  and  retail  buyers 
and  housewives  with  daily  market 
fluctuations  in  quality,  quantity  and 
price  levels.  The  service  is  the  first 
and  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Illinois 
outside  of  Chicago,  and  is  attracting 
widespread  attention  and  conunen- 
dation. 
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Central  Illinois 
Crops  Bountiful 

Farmers  Report  Oats  and 
Com  'Never  Better'  .  .  .  Hogs 
and  Cattle  Bring  High  Prices 
By  FRANK  W.  BILL 
Agricultural  Editor, 

Bloomington  (III.)  Pantograph 
July  and  early  August  replenished 
the  granaries  and  feed  supplies  of 
Qlinois  and  caused  farmers  to  revise 
their  income  figures  upward  as  they 
cashed  wheat  checks  and  started  to 
pnidi  their  hogs  and  cattle  for  the 
best  market  since  the  war. 

Wheat  yields  varied  widely  but  the 
avtfage  was  highly  satisfying.  There 
was  a  wide  range  in  quality  and  price 
but  most  of  the  wheat  payments  at 
country  elevators  were  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel  or  better.  Little  of  the  crop 
was  held  back.  Some  lower  quality 
wheat  was  fed  to  hogs,  which  promise 
to  pay  well  for  such  feed. 

Oats  were  never  better.  Many 
threshing  runs  reported  average  yields 
of  65  bushels — top  yields  up  to  90. 
This  feed  was  badly  needed.  All 
available  bin  space  on  farms  was 
filled.  Only  the  surplus  went  to  mar- 
keL  and  that  at  25  cents  a  bushel, 
which  brought  over  $14  an  acre  in¬ 
come  in  most  cases. 

Corn  'Novor  Bottor* 

Com  Helds  never  looked  better.  The 
critical  pollination  season  passed  im- 
der  ideal  conditions.  Two  and  three 
ears  formed  on  many  stalks.  Not 
until  Sept.  10  will  the  next  govern¬ 
ment  forecast  of  the  com  crop  be  is¬ 
sued,  but  for  Central  Illinois  at  least 
the  bumper  crop  prospect  of  July  1 
remains  in  effect.  That  report  indi¬ 
cated  a  national  crop  of  IVz  billion 
bushels,  almost  twice  the  1936  volume. 


Hogs  and  cattle  are  the  best  prop¬ 
erty  of  all  now.  Stockmen  are  wear¬ 
ing  their  broadest  smiles  as  they  top 
out  their  herds.  Many  canny  feeders 
are  about  to  cash  in  on  the  foresight 
that  caused  them  to  lay  in  feeder 
cattle  when  high  priced  com  made 
feeding  look  doubtful.  Already  they 
are  selling  fat  cattle  and  hogs  at  values 
that  pay  the  past  season’s  top  for  the 
com  they  us^. 

There  was  abundant  pasture  for  the 
cattle  carried  through  the  period  of 
short  com  supply.  Fine  gains  in 
weight  were  recorded  without  any 
com  whatever.  And  now  those  cattle 
are  getting  first  chance  at  the  new 
com — going  into  feedlots  where  there 
is  an  abimdant  supply  of  snapped  ear 
corn.  They  have  a  good  chance  to 
finish  out  in  fine  form. 

Farmers  Improvieg  Property 
There’s  more  farm  improvement  than 
in  the  past  dozen  years.  Our  small 
town  and  rural  correspondents  started 
in  June  reporting  constmction  and 
repair  jobs,  purchases  of  new  tractors, 
combine  harvesters,  trucks  and  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Such  items  were  rare  from 
1930  to  1935.  This  district  was  not 
hit  as  severely  as  many  areas  by  the 
1936  drought,  so  there  was  a  decided 
pickup  in  farm  spending  a  year  ago. 
But  there’s  a  flood  of  it  now.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  homes  and  barns  are 
receiving  their  first  new  coat  of  paint. 

There’s  really  something  doing  down 
on  the  farm.  Our  rural  circulation 
never  held  up  better  during  a  busy 
harvest  season.  There’s  been  more 
important  farm  news  to  report.  A 
score  of  new  electric  lines  are  pro¬ 
jected  to  serve  farm  homes.  For  the 
first  time  in  American  history  we  are 
getting  a  new  concept  of  soil  man¬ 
agement.  We’re  spreading  more  lime¬ 
stone  than  ever  before,  using  more 
fertilizer,  adopting  practices  to  pre¬ 
vent  erosion  and  boost  yields. 


Harvesting  wheat  in  McLean  County,  Illinois. 


$45,000  SUIT 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  23 — The  Santa 
Monica  (Cal.)  Topics,  which  two 
weeks  ago  entered  the  daily  field  as  a 
morning  paper,  is  the  target  for  a 
$45,000  libel  suit  filed  in  Superior 
Court  by  C.  B.  Wilbanks,  Jr. 
Wilbanks  charges  that  the  Topics 
printed  his  picture  on  Sept.  10, 
1936,  and  referred  to  him  in  the 
caption  and  in  the  accompanying 
story  as  an  ex-convict,  sought  by 
Santa  Monica  police  in  an  asserted 
extortion  plot.  Wilbanks  asserts  he 
has  never  been  convicted  of  a  felony. 


and  that  the  story  caused  him  per¬ 
sonal  damage,  forced  his  resignation 
as  a  private  secretary,  and  forced 
him  to  stop  activities  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  fashionable  tennis  club. 

L.  A.  GAINES  MEMORIAL 

Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  23 — As  a  mem¬ 
orial  to  L.  A.  (“Tex”)  Gaines,  Jr., 
former  business  manager  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  his  Rich¬ 
mond  friends  are  raising  funds  to 
employ  a  director  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  and  rehabUitation  for  the  benefit 
of  tuberculous  patients  in  Virginia. 


Bumper 
Profits  to 


Crops  and  Top  Prices  Bring  Unusual 
Farmers  in  Bloomington,  III.,  Trade  Area 


•  CORN  Is  again  king,  with  Bumper  Crop  prospect. 

•  OATS  averaged  more  than  $14  per  acre. 

•  WHEAT  brought  $1  per  bushel,  or  better. 

•  HOGS  and  CATTLE  sold  at  prices  that  earned  the  best  profits 
in  years. 

CREATING  A  RECORD  -  BREAKING 

DEMAND 

for  tractors,  trucks,  automobiles,  farm  equipment  of  every 
character — building  materials,  paint  and  EVERYTHING  that 
goes  into  the  city  and  farm  home. 

iatlg  Jantagrapi) 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

National  Representatives—GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Bo.4toii,  Detroit,  Seattie,  Sao  Francisco. 


Scores  of  farmers  will  qualify 
for  100>Bushels-Per-Acre  Club 
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Southwest  Wheat  Brings 
Best  Prices  Since  1921 

Com  Crop  Is  Better  Than  Normal  .  .  .  Fmits 
and  Vegetables  in  the  Ozarks  Add  to 
Wealth  .  . .  Cattle  and  Hogs  Fat 

By  JOHN  M.  COLLINS 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR,  THE  WEEKLY  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEplpo 


spot.  Rains  have  come  as  if  made  to 
order.  Seldom  have  finer  quality  to¬ 
matoes  been  seen.  More  than  one 
himdred  canneries  are  opening  to 
handle  the  tomato  crop,  which  has 
been  contracted  at  $12  a  ton  with  an 
average  yield  three  to  four  tons  to 
the  acre.  The  canneries  also  supply 
work  for  local  people,  while  other 
jobs  are  provided  in  the  picking.  It 
is  estimated  the  tomato  crop  alone  is 
providing  work  for  12,000  persons. 
About  35,000  acres  are  planted  to  the 
succulent  red  globules. 

Trees  are  being  propped  to  hold  up 
the  load  of  apples  and  peaches  in  the 


Binder  cutting  Southwest  wheat. 


NATURE  HAS  BEIAMED  her  kindest 

smile  on  the  agricultural  empire 
of  which  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  the 
capital  and  farmer  and  business  man 
alike  are  re^>onding  with  cheerful¬ 
ness.  The  best  money  crop  of  wheat 
since  1921,  prospects  for  better  than 
normal  yield  of  com,  reviving  pas¬ 
tures,  good  fruit,  vegetable  and  berry 
production,  highest  prices  for  fat  cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs  in  ten  years — all  have 
aided  in  pulling  the  territory  out  of 
the  drought  doldrums  and  giving  it 
a  new  optimism. 

There  is  a  but  and  an  if  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  On  the  high  plains  of  western 
Kansas.  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  the 
area  of  the  so-called  dust  bowl,  the 
wheat  crop  was  lost  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  row  crops  have  been  having  dif¬ 
ficulty  fighting  the  hot  winds.  But 
some  rains  began  falling  in  the  re¬ 
gion  early  in  August,  giving  hopes 
the  sorghum  crops  would  be  saved 
and  enough  moisture  stored  in  the 
soil  to  assure  the  planting  of  a  wheat 
crop  this  fall. 

file  if  is  in  regard  to  the  com  crop, 
which  showed  some  damage  in  south¬ 
ern  Kansas  from  hot  winds  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  and  also  in  a 
limited  strip  running  east  and  west 
across  Missouri.  Elsewhere,  prospects 
for  com  were  reported  the  best  in 
half  a  dozen  years  and  generally  the 
cr(^  is  believed  safe. 

Good  WlatM-  Wheat 

The  August  crop  report  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  lends  color  to  this  cheerful 
picture  of  the  region  as  a  whole.  It 
is  estimated  the  winter  wheat  crop 
for  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri, 
Texas  and  Nebraska  will  total  350 
million  bushels,  compared  to  244  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  in  the  five  states  last 
year.  With  the  price  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  rmiaining  at  better  than  $1  a 
bushel  through  the  entire  marketing 
season,  the  5-state  income  from  this 
source  alone  will  nm  more  than  350 
million  dollars. 

Com  is  expected  to  produce  946 
million  bushels  in  the  five  states,  580 
million  bushels  more  than  the  yield 
of  a  year  ago.  llie  value  of  com 
largely  is  determined  through  this 
territory  by  the  price  of  livestock, 
since  more  than  80%  of  the  crop  is 
fed  on  the  farm. 


Ozarks.  The  apples  the  first  week  it 
August  were  larger  than  they  ! 
at  harvest  time  last  year.  The  gten. 
production  also  is  e^ecially 
One  estimate  of  5  million  doUart  ha 
been  made  for  the  return  on  grains 
melons  and  peaches,  while  the  othe 
crops  will  add  as  much  or  more 
■ 

C.  E.  LEMON  IN  TEXAS 

C.  E.  Lemon,  formerly  circulatiot 
manager  of  the  Toledo  Ncu)*-Bee,  ha 
been  transferred  by  Scripps-Howard 
to  the  Fort  Worth  Press  as  circulafiao 
manager. 


High  prices  for  finished  livestock, 
with  prime  fat  steers  quoted  up  to 
$17  a  hundred  pounds,  grass  fat  steers 
up  to  $13  and  best  fat  hogs  $13.20, 
due  to  a  shortage  of  finished  animals, 
also  are  reflected  in  the  prices  which 
farmers  must  pay  for  feeder  stock  to 
finish  out  on  the  coming  com  crop. 
But  regardless  of  the  price  for  thin 
stuff,  feeding  operations  will  be 
greatly  enlarged,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  farmers  who  have  hustled  to 
find  feed  for  the  cows,  pigs  and  chick¬ 
ens  in  recent  years  will  fill  up  their 
bins  and  restore  farm  reserves. 

Oafs  Harvast  High 

The  oats  harvest  was  satisfactory, 
yields  in  some  cases  rimning  as  hi^ 
as  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  While  some 
of  the  wheat,  especially  in  the  soft 
winter  wheat  section,  was  damaged 
by  rust,  resulting  in  a  low  test  weight, 
such  wheat  is  being  fed  out,  along 
with  oats,  to  augment  the  supply  of 
relatively  high  priced  old  com. 

The  oats  and  wheat  harvest  re¬ 
sulted  in  restoring  the  supply  of 
straw  for  bedding  and  roughage  on 
the  farms  and  a  great  quantity  of 
straw  was  saved  for  the  purpose. 
Most  field  crops  are  reported  in  good 
to  splendid  condition,  such  as  soy¬ 
beans,  the  kafirs,  cane  and  Sudan 
grass.  The  harvest  of  alfalfa  hay  was 
not  up  to  normal  but  a  good  many 
of  the  blue  grass  pastures,  believed 
killed  by  the  1936  drought,  are  show¬ 
ing  remarkable  tendencies  to  revive 
since  July  rains.  Lespedeza,  the  new 
perennial  legume  used  as  supplemen¬ 
tary  pasture  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer — Missouri  has  about  3  mil¬ 
lion  acres — is  reported  carrying  as 
high  as  two  head  or  more  of  cattle 
per  acre. 

Ozark  Ragioa  Lush 

One  of  the  pictiu-esque  spots  of  the 
territory  —  the  Ozarks  of  southern 
Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas — re¬ 
ports  an  especially  fruitful  year.  This 
wooded  section  of  low  lying  hills 
made  famous  by  the  novel,  “The 
Sh^herd  of  the  Hills,”  is  a  region  of 
small  farms  and  a  closely  contained 
farm  life.  Principal  sources  of  in¬ 
come  lie  in  fruits,  watermelons, 
grapes,  tomatoes  and  dairy  products. 

The  section  is  described  as  a  garden 


5,51 3,935 

Lines  of 

ADVERTISING 

•MEDIA  RECORDS 

FIRST  7  MO.  1937 

This  is  approximately  50%  more  advertising  than 
carried  by  any  other  Evening  and  Sunday  or  Morning 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  state  of  Kansas. 

Plan  Your  Fall  Schedules 
To  Include  Wichita-Eonsas 

Wichita,  Kansas,  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  most  productive  hard  wheat  areas 
in  the  United  States.  A  bumper  crop  has  just  been 
harvested.  In  addition,  mid-summer  rains  are  insur¬ 
ing  a  bumper  corn  crop — this  means  the  most  pros- 

Eerous  year  that  this  part  of  Kansas  has  had  in  a 
>ng  time. 

Largest  Circulation  of  Any 
Kansas  Doily 

The  Wichita  Beacon  is  the  only  daily  newspaper  in 
the  Southwest  that  has  a  comprehensive  rural  route 
delivery  system.  Rural  and  suburban  town  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  Beacon  within  a  radius  of  50  to  75  miles 
receive  the  daily  and  Sunday  Beacon  a  few  hours 
after  publication,  delivered  directly  to  their  mail  box 
or  suburban  home.  There  is  only  one  way  to  reach 
these  prosperous  rural  buyers  —  THE  WICHITA 
BEACON. 


82,707 


1 02,349 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 


WICHITA  (Kansas) 

BEACON 

EVENING  —  SUNDAY 

Represented  Nationally  by  Lorenxen  &  Thompson,  Inc., 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Western  Illinois 
In  Happy  Mood 

^  Crops  Are  Excellent  and 

t.  Farm  Implement  Industry 

Booming 

By  HERBERT  E.  WILSON 
itiflc  Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus 

,  Western  Illinois,  of  which  Rock  Is- 
■  land  and  Moline  are  the  commercial 
'  and  industrial  centers,  views  the  agri- 
.  cultural  comeback  of  1937  from  two 
aspects — the  harvesting  of  bumper 
crops  in  its  own  “back  yard,”  and 
continued  impetus  to  its  extensive 
fann  implement  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

Rock  Island  and  Moline  together 
form  one  of  the  world’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  agricultural  tool-producing  cen¬ 
ters,  for  within  their  borders  are  lo-  It  is  not 
cated  plants  of  the  nation’s  three  Mercer 
ranking  farm  machine  concerns,  In- 
tematiorral  Harvester  Company,  Deere  TO  E 
*  I  Co.,  and  the  J.  I.  Case  Company.  Perm 
The  combination  of  favorable  farm 
prices  and  heavy  yields  has  produced  crease 
optimism  among  leaders  in  the  farm 
implement  manufacturing  fields  that 
was  typified  recently  in  the  statement 
by  Charles  Deere  Wiman,  president 
of  Deere  &  Co.:  “Crop  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  as  stated  by  gov¬ 
ernment  reports,  indicate  generally  a 
very  good  situation  throughout  the 
agricultural  section  which  natvurally 
will  be  reflected  in  the  implement 
business,  at  least  through  the  spring 
of  1938.” 

Factory  employment  in  the  tri- 
cities,  comprising  Rock  Island  and 
Moline  together  with  Davenport, 

Iowa,  continues  at  an  all-time  high 
of  more  than  25,000. 

Heavy  Crop  Yields 

In  the  farming  territory  all  about 
Rock  Island  and  Moline  in  Western 
Illinois,  one  obtains  authoritative  re¬ 
ports  of  heavy  crop  yields  this  year. 

A  good,  soaking  rain  or  two  during 
the  present  month  is  all  that  is  needed 
for  positive  assurance  of  harvests  that 
will  approach  or  exceed  all-time  rec¬ 
ords  for  this  portion  of  the  state. 

Oats  in  Rock  Island  Coimty  are 
yielding  from  50  to  more  than  a  hun- 
\  dred  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  thresh- 
j  ing  about  75%  completed  as  of  Aug. 

I  10.  Yields  of  80  bushels  to  the  acre 
1  are  fairly  common  this  summer,  as 
'  compared  with  a  long-time  good  yield 
average  of  40  to  45  bushels.  The 
,  wheat  harvest  produced  yields  up  to 
I  35  bushels  an  acre.  Prosp>ects  for  a 
*  heavy  com  crop  in  all  sections  of  the 
county  are  favorable,  most  fields  hav¬ 
ing  escaped  appreciable  grasshopper 
damage  while  benefiting  from  ideal 
weather  combinations  dming  the  early 
I  growing  season. 

i  Com  will  average  at  least  50  bushels 
t  IS  compared  to  the  all-time  average 

“  of  33  for  the  county.  Much  of  the 
crop  is  expected  to  go  to  70  or  80. 

Wheat  was  somewhat  below  expecta- 
i  tions  with  yields  of  eight  to  35  bushels 
m  acre,  but  the  total  acreage  planted 
is  very  small  compared  to  that  de¬ 
voted  to  corn. 

■ 

\  BATTLEFRONT  PAGE 

I  Pittsburgh,  Aug.  23 — With  interest 
naming  high,  because  of  the  red-hot 
primary  battles  between  mayoralty 
aspirants  of  both  parties,  the  Pitts- 
^rgh  Post-Gazette  has  provided 
space  for  a  “battlefront.”  The  paper 
!  lias  turned  over  the  four  right-hand 
columns  of  Page  2  for  the  discussion 
of  candidates  and  party  platforms. 

Equal  space  is  given  to  each  party 
uul  supporters  of  each  candidate  are 
given  a  chance  to  defend  and  build  up 
,  their  favorites.  ___ 


It  is  not  a  camora  tricki  Rya  stems  on  this 
Mercer  County,  III.,  farm  are  six  feat  tall. 

TO  INCREASE  POWER 

Permission  has  been  given  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KFBK,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  in¬ 
crease  its  power  from  5,000  to  10,000 
watts. 


SOUTH  GEORGIA 
IS  PROSPERING 

By  THOMAS  R.  JONES 
Executive  Vice-President,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Good  land,  generous  nature  and  an 
increasingly  awakened  interest  in  the 
business  aspect  of  agriculture  have 
combined  to  bring  good  prospects  to 
South  Georgia  this  season.  We  have 
a  better  corn  crop  than  has  been  seen 
in  several  years;  cotton  at  this  time 
indicates  a  splendid  yield,  consider¬ 
ably  over  last  year;  small  grass  crops, 
particularly  oats,  all  of  which  have 
now  been  harvested,  exceeded  the 
yield  for  many  previous  years;  melons 
gave  one  of  the  largest  crops  and  al¬ 
ready  more  have  been  shipped  at  this 
time,  than  the  total  of  last  year’s 
production.  Added  to  all  of  this. 
South  Georgia  is  on  the  eve  of  mar¬ 
keting  a  splendid  tobacco  crop  which 
will  doubtless  bring  in  from  $18,000,000 
to  $20,000,000  of  the  choicest  bri^t 
leaf  tobacco  in  the  world. 

Fin*  Beef  Cattl* 

Little  less,  than  amazing  has  been 
the  progress  in  the  raising  of  better 
beef  cattle  throughout  the  state  and 


particularly  in  Savannah’s  trade  area. 
Careful  planning  and  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers,  encouraged 
by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture; 
the  Georgia-Carolina  Livestock  As¬ 
sociation;  the  Savannah  Livestock  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  agencies  have  brought  about  the 
planting  of  better  feed  crops;  the 
utilization  of  finer  grades  of  cattle 
and  their  proper  marketing.  Today 
Georgia  offers  as  fine  a  quality  of 
beef  as  may  be  fovmd  in  any  section 
of  the  United  States.  The  Savannah 
Morning  News  and  Evening  Press 
have  through  financial  and  personal 
effort  supported  this  development, 
as  it  is  becoming  in  this  section  one 
of  ovu:  most  important  achievements. 

■ 

NEA  FILM  DUE 

A  motion  picture  of  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association’s  recent  tour  in 
Michigan  has  been  made  by  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Press  Association  and  will  be 
released  for  showing  by  Michigan 
newspaper  publishers,  following  a 
series  of  district  meetings  in  the  fall. 
The  concluding  portion  of  the  film  was 
taken  at  Mackinac  Island  and  is  in 
natural  color. 


Factory  Wheels  Hum  Song  of 
Farmers’  Prosperity  in 
Rock  Island-Moline 

Sweetest  Tune  of  All  Has  Brought  a  Golden  Business  Harvest 
to  this  Illinois  Center,  Farm  Implement  Capitol  of  the  World 


It's  a  sweet  song  to  this  brightest  of  oil  pily  roiling  up  new  linage  records  for  these 
industrial  spots  in  the  mid- west,  because  two  growing  newspapers,  which  in  combin- 
accompanying  it  is  the  hustle  and  bus-  ation  offer  the  only  medium  giving  ade- 
tle  of  eager,  shopping  throngs  and  the  quote  no-duplication  coverage  of  this 
cheerful,  encouraging  ring  of  the  cash  Fourth  Market  in  all  Illinois.  (ABC  June, 
registers.  The  result?  Constantly  new  1937 — 33,324). 
sales  records! 

We  know  claims  are  easy  to  make.  But 
Are  you  getting  your  share  of  this  business  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Get  the  true 
harvest,  reaped  in  the  Rock  Island-Moline  story  of  the  Rock  Island-Moline  market  .  .  . 


market  by  aggressive 
advertisers  in  The 
ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
and  The  MOUNE  DIS¬ 
PATCH?  Contented 
space  users  are  fiap- 


in  graphic  detail  .  .  . 
from  accepted  authori¬ 
ties  ...  in  our  newly 
revised  market  survey 
and  analysis.  It's  free 
for  the  asking. 


The  Moline  Dispatch 
The  Rock  Island  Argus 
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Farm  cash  income  for  Indiana,  eiti. 
mated  for  the  first  six  months,  is  about 
above  the  1936  total. 


N-  W-  Missouri  In 
Prosperous  Shape 


Million  Ton  Beet 
Crop  in  Colo. 

By  PAUL  H.  EMERY 
Grealoy  (Colo.)  Tribune 
Although  1936  was  a  bumper  crop 
year  for  Weld  Coimty,  of  which  Gre*. 
ley  is  the  coimty  seat  and  commercial 
and  industrial  center,  1937  prospects 
are  even  better  according  to  estimates 
of  government  and  private  agencies. 

Adequate  irrigation  water  supplies, 
excellent  growing  conditions  and  fair 
prices  assure  the  Greeley  trade  area 
a  farm  income  of  approximatelv 


Cosh  Income  Rolls  in  as 
Wheat.  Com  and  Tobacco 
Yield  Bountifully 
By  COLVIN  C.  BOWSFIELD 
Farm  Editor, 

St,  Josaph  (Mo.)  Naws-Prats 

Decided  advancement  is  seen  in 
every  farming  community  of  North¬ 
west  Missouri,  with  a  general  pro¬ 
gram  broad  and  profitable.  Increased 
earnings,  debt  reduction  and  greater 
buying  capacity  are  all  in  the  picture 
as  the  big  wheat  movement  proceeds. 

A  really  great  com  crop  and  the  re¬ 
building  of  livestock  herds  crown  the 
year’s  efforts,  giving  farmers  new  con¬ 
fidence  and  proving  the  wisdom  of 
diversification. 

For  three  years  there  was  little  or 
no  com,  the  principal  money  earning 
product  of  the  Southwest.  As  grazing 
and  fodder  crops  depreciated  sheep 
began  to  come  in,  and  cattle  herds 
fell  off.  A  good  many  farmers  stuck 
to  wheat,  and  this  product  saved  the 
day  for  them  last  year  and  gave  them 
capital  for  a  better  pasture  system  and 
to  enable  them  to  put  thousands  of 
lambs  on  feed  for  the  city  trade. 

Everything  has  impelled  farmers  in 
this  section  toward  the  cultivation  of 
all  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  use  of 
silage  and  the  growing  of  tobacco. 

The  success  of  the  latter  crop  this  depression  days, 
year  is  unprecedented.  The  to-  farmers  are  ms 
bacco  acreage  is  double  whatever  bushel  crop  of 
it  has  been  before  in  the  counties  an  estimated  i 
in  SL  Joseph.  As  a  further  step  $37,000,000.  Las 
in  diversification  the  grape  crop,  slightly  more  tl 
tomatoes  and  beans  are  being  pushed  and  netted  the  f 
forward  in  line  with  strawberries.  $30,000,000. 

There  is  an  immense  yield  of  grapes  Threshing  ere' 


Thrashing  craw  sits  down  to  dinnar  at  farm  naar  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


HEADLINES  tell  th.  story 
of  tho  1937--- 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.,  MARKET 

IH  M 

. 


5,243  Cars  of  Wheat  Here 
During  Month  of  July. 


Farm  Earnings  Up  Materially 
This  Year. 

Feeder  Cattle  Being  Bought 
Li;  Now.  With  Prospects  of 
IP  Good  Pasturage. 


Crop  Insurance 

( Irrigation) 

Means 

Steady  Income 

(Advartising  Opportunity) 

Heap  the  rewaritii  rrom  a  eonitUt- 
entl}'  produrtive  Held— Northern 
t'olorado’a  irriKated  dUtrict  — 
reaehed  by 

THE  GREELEY 
DAILY  TRIBUNE 

GREELEY.  COLORADO 

Mrniber  A.R.C. 

National  Rapretantatives 
Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Auociatas 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  Denver 
Omaha  Minneapolis  San  Francisco 


Results  of  the  July  rams  were 
magical  in  this  part  of  Missouri, 
where  prolonged  drought  was  suf¬ 
fered  for  three  summers. 


Marketed 


BOWSFIELD. 
ihis  >r«%on  in  th* 


ihVegetable’s  Importance  Here 
\r  Greatly  Increased. 


'Indications  Are  Production 
\  Will  Expand  for  Years 

\  tn 


WORLD  SERIES  HELD 

Eighth  season  of  the  Toledo  Blade’s 
baseball  league  closed  recently  with 
the  annual  “World  Series,”  which  was 
won  by  the  Rivals,  champions  of  the 
first  half  of  the  season,  from  the 
Pilots,  wiimers  in  the  last  half.  Play¬ 
ers  and  coaches  of  both  teams  re¬ 
ceived  awards  and  the  Rivals  were 
guests  of  the  Blade  on  an  all-day  trip 
to  Detroit  Wednesday,  the  high  spot 
of  which  was  the  Tigers-White  Sox 
game.  Teams  are  sponsored  and 
equipped  by  the  Blade,  whose  promo¬ 
tion  editor,  Charles  A.  Henderson,  is 
secretary  of  the  league. 


Already  retaU  business 
ii  httnunlng  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  1937  record- 
breaking  crops.  You  can 
reach  1  out  of  every  1.66 
families  in  this  market 
through  The  News- 
Press  and  Oasette. 


October. 


$63,828,000 
Retail  Salts 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 


NEWS  -  PRESS  s  GAZETTE 


Represented  by  Mitehell  &  Reddell,  lec. 

('hifllCO  St.  IrOUiM 
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Northeastern  Farmers  Report 
Best  Harvest  Since  1929 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

editor  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A  GROWER  of  wheat  in  western 
New  York,  whom  I  was  visiting  re- 
^tly,  called  my  attention  to  his 
wheat  field,  and  said: 

"Boy!  there’s  2,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
which  I  have  already  sold  for  $2,000; 
jnd  that’s  more  cash  money  than  I 
have  seen  in  many  a  day!” 

The  fact  is  that  Northeast  farmers 
are  feeling  good  about  their  present 
and  future  prospects. 

Over  half  the  income  of  Northeast¬ 
ern  farmers  is  derived  from  the  dairy 
cow.  In  the  Northeast  there  are  158,- 
OOO  dairy  farms,  with  3,200,000  dairy 
cows,  valued  at  $156,000,000.  These 
cows  produce  16,000,000,000  pounds  of 
milk  annually,  worth  approximately 
$250,000,000.  About  half  of  this  milk 
hi  used  in  fluid  form,  which  is  a  larger 
proportion  than  in  any  other  area 
and  shows  how  blessed  this  section  is 
with  good  markets.  New  York  is  the 
first  state  in  the  union  in  cash  income 
from  milk  production. 

Cooperotive  Marketing 
Acting  on  new  permissive  legisla¬ 
tion,  more  than  75  milk  producers’ 
cooperative  organizations  (many  of 
whom  have  heretofore  fought  one  an¬ 
other)  have  joined  together  in  an 
overhead  marketing  agency  and  are 
now  working  on  the  common  job  of 
securing  for  their  producers  a  fair 


Reports  of  other  vegetable  crops, 
including  cabbage,  and  cauliflower, 
indicate  large  yields.  ’This  surplus 
would  ordinarily  reduce  prices  mate¬ 
rially,  but  fortimately  the  better  po¬ 
sition  of  consumers,  with  more  men 
at  work  at  better  wages,  will  take  up 
much  of  the  slack,  and  prevent  a  too 
great  reduction  in  price  of  vegetables 
and  other  farm  products. 

Big  Crops  of  Fruit 
New  York  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  fruit  states.  Estimated  aver¬ 
age  yearly  income  from  fruit  of  all 
northeastern  farmers,  including  New 
York  and  New  England,  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $35,000,000.  Harvest  this  year 
will  be  larger  than  average,  while 
prices  are  expected  to  be  somewhat 
lower  than  in  1936.  With  apples,  1937 
crop  is  reported  to  be  one-fifth  larger 
than  1931-35  average.  Western  crop 
is  not  so  large;  therefore  eastern 
growers  should  profit.  Peach  crop  is 
a  bumper  one,  with  one-fifth  larger 
than  average  production.  Southern 
states  peach  crop  is  small,  which 
again  should  result  in  price  advan¬ 
tage  for  Northeast  growers.  Pear  crop 
in  Northeast  is  largest  on  record. 
Grapes  will  be  largest  since  1928,  and 
already  growers  have  contracted  to 
sell  much  of  their  crop  at  excellent 
prices. 


Outlook  Bright 
In  Joplin  Area 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  Thrive 
Under  Ample  Roiniall  .  .  . 
Prices  Are  High 

By  GENE  MOSES 

Farm  Editor,  Joplin  (Mo.)  Glob* 

‘"The  best  farming  outlook  in  years,” 
is  the  way  farmers  and  stockmen  of 
the  trade  area  served  by  the  Joplin 
Globe  and  News  Herald  describe  the 
1937  season. 

Rainfall  has  been  timely  and  ample. 
Water  levels  are  high,  there  will  be 
an  abimdance  of  feed  raised,  and, 
without  an  exception,  every  phase  of 
the  widely  diversified  agriculture 
practiced  in  this  district  has  had  or 
gives  promise  of  a  profitable  harvest. 

Tomato  canneries  are  operating  at 
capacity  packing  a  high  quality  prod¬ 
uct  that  will  bring  growers  a  huge 
cash  return  and  provide  a  large  labor 
income  in  smaller  towns.  Canneries 
have  enjoyed  an  outstanding  season 
on  vegetables  this  year. 

Fruit  Crop  Excullunt 

Fruit  prospects  have  never  been 
better,  experienced  growers  claim. 
The  largest  and  best  apple  and  grape 
crops  in  years  will  be  harvested  from 
the  well-kept  Ozark  orchards  and 
vineyards. 

Good  pastures  mean  cheap  meat 
and  milk  production  costs.  Pastures 
are  in  the  best  condition  for  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  in  history.  All  types 


ery,  stockmen  and  general  farmers  are 
in  a  strong  position  to  cash  in  on  a 
market  of  high  price  levels. 

In  an  area  that  raises  such  a  great 
diversity  of  crops  and  livestock  and 
has  the  markets  through  which  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  products,  there  is  a  big 
agricultural  income,  even  in  the  most 
adverse  years  for  most  farming  sec¬ 
tions.  And  this  year  conditions  have 
been  ideal  for  everything  produced 
from  farms  of  this  trade  area. 

■ 

N.  C.  HAS  BEST  CROPS 
IN  A  DECADE 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Aug.  23  —  North 
Carolina  is  harvesting  and  marketing 
its  greatest  crops,  and  with  prices  of 
its  largest  money  crop,  tobacco,  hold¬ 
ing  above  last  year’s  average,  esti¬ 
mates  are  for  the  greatest  return  to 
growers  in  a  decade. 

With  a  market  opening  strong  after 
good  prices  were  paid  for  the  Georgia 
crop,  North  Carolina  began  selling 
tobacco  on  Aug.  9  with  prospects 
pointing  to  the  third  largest  crop  in 
history.  Opening  averages  on  the 
border  belt  of  23  cents  a  pound  indi¬ 
cated  a  cash  return  of  more  than 
$125,000,000  in  the  three  tobacco  belts, 
concentrated  in  eastern  and  east-cen¬ 
tral  counties. 

The  estimated  tobacco  yield  as  of 
Aug.  1  was  546,940,000  pounds  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  production  of  437,422,310 
in  1936.  The  average  price  last  year 
was  22.48  cents  a  pound  yielding  a 
cash  return  of  approximately  $100,- 
000,000. 

Accounting  for  well  over  a  third 


price  for  milk.  As  a  result,  milk 
prices  have  already  advanced,  and 
while  there  may  have  to  be  a  fight 
with  dealers  before  they  are  high 
enough,  yet  this  new  set-up  gives 
dairymen  hope  for  a  stabilized  milk 
business,  and  an  outlook  for  better 


Condition  of  the  farmer’s  financial 
credit  is  perhaps  the  best  indication 
of  his  real  prosperity.  Over  half  of 
the  farmers  in  the  Northeast  have  no 
mortgage  debt  whatever,  making  this 
section  nearly  tops  in  this  respect. 


of  market  livestock  are  fat  and  milk 
production  from  the  many  dairy  herds 
is  far  above  the  seasonal  average,  con- 
densery,  cheese  factory  and  creamery 
officials  claim.  With  an  abundance 
of  hay  and  grain  already  harvested 
and  yet  be  put  in  the  mow  and  gran- 


of  the  state’s  total  crop  income,  to¬ 
bacco  is  marketed  in  a  relatively 
short  period  with  the  result  that 
enormous  sums  are  paid  to  growers 
and  spent  by  them,  vastly  increasing 
trade  during  the  peak  marketing 
months  of  September  and  October. 


prices  for  next  fall  and  winter.  This 
hope  is  increased  by  improved  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power. 

New  York  is  the  fifth  state  in  the 
union  in  point  of  income  from  poul¬ 
try,  and  if  you  add  the  rest  of  the 
Northeast,  including  New  Jersey  and 
New  England,  the  section  comes  near 
to  being  the  greatest  poultry  produc¬ 
ing  region  in  the  world.  Four  him- 
dred  thousand  northeastern  farms 
own  50,000,000  hens  valued  at  $37,000,- 
000,  and  produce  around  15,0()0,000 
eggs  a  day,  buy  50,000,000  baby  chicks 
a  year,  and  produce  poultry  products 
worth  approximately  $150,000,000  a 
year.  In  the  last  two  years.  New  York 
City  receipts  from  northeastern  eggs 
have  increased  20%. 

Midwiatar  Oatleek  Fair 

Low  prices  for  eggs,  with  high  feed 
prices,  have  made  a  general  headache 
for  poultrymen.  TTiere  are  plenty  of 
eggs  still  in  storage,  and  old  biddy 
has  been  laying  better  than  usual 
during  summer.  These  unfavorable 
factors  are  offset  by  a  reduced  stock 
of  laying  hens — not  nearly  as  many 
pullets  were  raised  this  year — and,  as 
stated  above,  bumper  crops  of  grains 
should  result  in  lower  feed  prices. 
Poultrymen  are  not  expecting  much 
of  a  break  during  the  remainder  of 
1937,  but  the  outlook  from  the  middle 
of  the  winter  on  is  fair. 

Potatoes,  with  other  vegetable 
crops,  are  the  third  most  important 
source  of  farm  income  to  northeast¬ 
ern  farmers,  outranked  only  by  milk 
and  poultry  products.  This  business 
is  rapidly  increasing  because  of  near¬ 
ness  to  great  markets  and  increasing 
consumer  demand  for  vegetables. 
Aroostook  county,  Maine,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Long  Island,  and  upstate  New 
York  constitute  the  greatest  potato 
producing  section  in  the  world.  A 
bumper  crop  is  expected  this  year 
and  indications  are  now  that  prices 
will  not  be  too  satisfactory. 


PENN.  FARM  INCOME 
BEST  SINCE  1920 

By  M.  C.  GILPIN 

Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Every  major  crop  grown  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  promises  this  year  to  surpass 
normal,  while  the  cash  income  of 
farmers  in  the  state  is  expected  to  be 
$3,000,000  above  that  in  1929  and 
highest  since  1920.  Crop  acreage  is 
average  or  above,  moisture  conditions 
have  been  unusually  favorable  and 
prices  remain  good  to  high.  Corn 
condition  the  first  of  August  was  offi¬ 
cially  estimated  at  9%  above  average 
and  16%  higher  than  this  time  last 
year.  A  crop  of  60,345,000  bushels  is 
expected.  TTie  1928-32  average  an¬ 
nual  crop  was  45,487,000  bushels. 

Wheat  was  good  with  numerous 
yields  of  40  bushels  per  acre  and  a 
state  average  of  22  bushels.  The  crop 
w'ill  total  23,144,000  bushels,  compared 
with  last  year’s  above  average  crop 
of  19,399,000  bushels.  Oats  is  short 
in  straw  but  better  than  expected  in 
grain  yield.  Condition  is  13%  above 
last  year  and  the  crop  will  be  about 
26,535,000  bushels.  TTiis  is  a  million 
bushels  under  average  and  a  million 
and  a  half  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  outlook  is  for  a  buckwheat  crop 
of  2,340,000  bushels,  placing  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  second  in  production  of  this 
grain. 

Potato  acreage  is  large  and  the  crop 
5%  above  average  in  condition.  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  potato  crop  will  probably 
amount  to  26,390,000  bushels  this  year. 
’The  five-year  average  is  24,653,000 
bushels.  Apples  are  16%  and  peaches 
22%  above  average.  Pennsylvania’s 
15,300,000-bushel  apple  crop  this  year 
will  be  exceeded  by  the  crops  of  only 
three  other  states,  while  the  2,904,000- 
bushel  peach  output  will  be  second 
only  to  that  of  California. 


When  It  Rains 


It  Pours! 


This  spring,  farmers  in  Uiis  region 
peered  from  their  doorways  with  laughing 
eyes.  Here  was  RAIN!  Rain  after  yeM« 
of  short  crops  and  failnres!  Rain  that  was 
timed  as  if  by  magic!  Elach  silver  drop  was 
worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

And  now  that  harvest  days  are  at  hand, 
farmers  are  in  a  gleeful  mood  .  .  .  and  a 
buying  mood.  It’s  bumper  com  and  oats 
and  barley,  and  bumper  apples,  and  bumper 
grapes  and  bumper  everything!  The  best 
farm  year  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
settler! 

But  farms  are  not  the  whole  story.  In 
this  Ozark  region  it’s  also  a  Vintage  Year 
for  income  from  tourists,  lead  and  zinc 
mines,  manufacturing  and  other  enterprises! 

Your  schedules  in  the  dallies  below  will 
cut  you  in  on  this  harvest.  These  papers, 
too,  are  sharing  prosperity.  Their  circula¬ 
tion  has  reached  a  new  ALlrTIME  HIGH! 


Joplin  Globe-News  Herald 

JOPLIN,  MISSOURI 

National  Representative:  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 
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Prospects  Bright  for  Billion 
Dollar  Northwest  Farm  Income 

By  CHARLES  F.  COLUSSON 

FARM  EDITOR,  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 


UP  .  .  .  AND  UP  .  .  .  AND  UP  ZOOMS 
cash  farm  income,  this  year  and  last, 
starting  city  factory  wheels  to  spin¬ 
ning  again  .  .  .  reviving  town  and 
country  retail  trade. 

The  farm  family  once  more  are 
good  customers  for  advertised  goods. 

All  over  the  Northwest  farm  cash 
is  jingling  into  cash  registers. 

Our  farmers  in  the  Northwest  .  .  . 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  two 
Dakotas  and  Montana  .  .  .  pocketed 
$927,600,000  in  1936.  This  is  a  gain 
of  95%  over  1932. 

This  year’s  income  of  $439,585,000, 
already  in  hand  up  to  July  1,  1937, 
is  running  10%  or  $36,669,000  over 
the  first  six  months’  cash  of  1936. 
It  now  rolls  in  at  the  high  rate  of 
more  than  $2,428,000  a  day.  Last 
year’s  average  was  $2,213,000  for  the 
same  months. 

Nor  is  this  abundant  buying-power 
due  only  to  the  bounty  and  benefit 
payments  of  Uncle  Sam’s  AAA.  It 
comes  mostly  from  actual  sales  of  the 
products  of  our  farmers’  own  soil  and 
toil,  of  “good  farming  with  better 
livestock.’’ 

Money  received  from  crop  and  live¬ 
stock-product  sales  rolls  up  a  total 
of  $375,596,000  this  year  in  the  five 
states.  AAA  cash  is  only  $64,000,000. 

"Prosperity  Qaintaplots" 

Our  famous  “pro^)erity  quintuplets’’ 
of  the  Northwest,  our  Cow-Sow-Hen- 
Steer-Sheep  combination,  have  al¬ 
ready  lined  the  pockets  of  the  old 
blue  jeans  with  $322,711,000  this  year. 
This  is  85%  of  the  total  crop-livestock 
sales  combined.  Crops  alone  bring  in 
$52,885,000  to  July  1. 

I^us  we  can  see  the  extent  to  which 
real,  diversified  agriculture,  following 
largely  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  pat¬ 
tern,  has  advanced  out  over  the 
prairies  of  the  old-time  “golden  grain 
belt’’  .  .  .  the  Dakotas  and  Montana. 

Minnesota,  greatest  butter-making 
state  of  all  North  America,  leads  the 
Northwest  in  total  cash  farm  income, 
this  year  and  last.  Gopher-state 
fanners  have  already  pocketed  this 
year  $165,997,000,  a  gain  of  $11,804,000 
over  last  year’s  first  half. 

Dairy  Products  Prolitablu 

Wisconsin,  greatest  dairy  and  cheese 
making  state,  is  a  close  second  to 
Minnesota  in  income  this  year,  $164,- 
796,000,  a  gain  of  $29,197,000  over  last 
year’s  first  half.  Here  also  the  fa¬ 
mous  farm  “quins”  reign  supreme  .  .  . 
transmuting  field  crops  and  corn, 
grains  and  forages  into  real  gold  .  .  . 
golden  cheese  and  butter. 

North  Dakota’s  dairy-livestock 
poultry  cash  this  year  ($15,423,000)  is 
twice  the  crop  cash  ($7,090,000).  Her 
famous  spring-wheat  crops,  important 
as  they  still  are,  no  longer  determine 
the  “Flickertail  state’s”  prosperity  and 
buying  power. 

South  Dakota,  already  well  diversi¬ 
fied,  sells  dairy  -  livestock  -  poultry 
products  worth  $24,806,000  this  year, 
compared  with  crop  sales  of  $2,841,000. 
Here,  also,  com  and  oats,  barley  and 
hay  have  long  since  supplanted  wheat 
as  major  crops. 

Montana  livestock  sales  this  year 
are  $14,516,000,  compared  with  $4,- 
246,000  from  crops. 

lilliou  Dollar  lucomo 

To  top  off  the  cash,  already  in  hand 
and  now  being  spent,  comes  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  bountiful  crops  this  year,  as 
Uncle  Sam’s  economists  issue  their 
August  forecast.  The  1937  cash 
farm  income  will  probably  exceed 
$1,000,000,000. 

One  billion  bushels  (1,002,707,000) 


A  study  of  Minnesota's  1937  corn — heavy 
stalks,  broad  leaves,  huge  tassels  and  plenty 
of  ears. 


is  the  promised  harvest  yield  now,  in 
this  five-state  area,  of  eight  major 
crops  .  .  .  com  .  .  .  oats  .  .  .  barley 
.  .  .  wheat  .  .  .  potatoes  .  .  .  rye  .  .  . 
durum  wheat  .  .  .  fiaxseed. 

This  is  a  gain  of  110.5%  or  526,- 
421,000  bushels  more  than  the  same 
1936  crops  combined,  in  volume. 

At  current  prices  for  hay  and  pota¬ 
toes,  and  at  December  future  prices 
for  corn  and  grains,  the  value  of  this 
year’s  crops  may  be  estimated  as  fol¬ 
lows,  for  the  five  Northwestern  states: 
a  total  of  $733,221,000:  Corn  .  .  .  $208,- 
885,145.  Wheat  .  .  .  $148,015,985. 
Durum  wheat  .  .  .  $30,807,760.  Oats 
.  .  .  $88,301,360.  Barley  .  .  .  $60,329,- 
635.  Rye  .  .  .  $24,440,714.  Flaxseed 
.  .  .  $13,943,400.  Potatoes  .  .  .  $37,- 
363,000.  Hay  .  .  .  $121,134,000. 

OHIO  FARmWoME 
HIGHEST  IN  YEARS 

By  WALTER  H.  LLOYDS 

Ohio  Farmer 

(government  experts  predict  an  Ohio 
crop  production  this  year  much  higher 
than  the  1936  harvest.  Good  crops 
will  be  combined  with  high  farm 
prices,  a  rare  and  fortunate  combina¬ 
tion  which  must  inevitably  result  in 
greatly  increased  farm  cash  income. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
farm  income  in  Ohio  this  year  will 
be  the  highest  since  the  early  1920’s. 

Although  farm  income  figures  are 
high,  farm  buying  power  is  even 
higher.  Lower  operating  expenses  and 
lower  living  costs  during  the  past 
few  years  have  allowed  Ohio  farmers 
a  greater  margin  after  production  and 
living  expenses  have  been  met.  With 
continued  low  costs,  and  with  greatly 
increased  income  resulting  from 
bumper  crc^s  and  high  prices  this 
year,  Ohio  farmers  will  become  the 
best  possible  prospects  for  all  type  of 
merchandise,  as  they  enjoy  in  1937 
should  be  close  to  the  greatest  on 
an  actual  purchasing  power  that 
record. 

■ 

AD  EXECUTIVES  MEET 

Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  Inc.,  will  hold  its  fall  con¬ 
ference  Oct.  18  and  19  at  the  Medinah 
Club,  Chicago.  L.  W.  Herron,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Washington  Star,  an¬ 
nounces  that  Chesser  M.  Campbell,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  will  be  the  program  chair¬ 
man. 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 

Upper  South  Farm 
Outlook  Bright 


Crops  Excellent  .  .  .  Hog 
Prices  Soaring  .  . .  Cattlemen 
Happy  . .  .  Holi  Billion  Dollar 
Income 

By  P.  D.  SANDERS 
Editor,  The  Southern  Planter, 
Richmond,  Va. 

A  group  of  our  officials  has  just 
completed  a  3,000- mile  automobile  trip 
throughout  the  territory  served  by 
The  Southern  Planter  —  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas.  We  have  never  seen 
better  crops;  nor  farmers  and  small 
town  merchants  more  optimistic.  Cash 
crop  prices  and  production  have  been 
increasingly  better  each  year  since 
1933.  Our  farmers  are  out  of  debt. 
They  lead  the  nation  in  this  regard. 
Generous  rainfall  this  year  has  been 
ideal  for  crops  and  livestock. 

Tobacco  markets  have  opened  al¬ 
ready  with  better  prices  than  last 
year.  The  estimated  production  of 
the  cigarette  types  is  up  nearly  15% 
over  1936.  We  have  the  best  apple 
crop  in  10  years  and  a  gigantic  apple 
advertising  program  indicates  that  the 
crop  will  be  moved  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  The  quality  is  excellent. 

Cattlemen  Protperons 

Prior  to  the  depression,  our  farmers 
raised  hogs  largely  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  but  high  pork  prices  since  1934 
have  greatly  stimulated  interest  in 
hogs.  Our  swine  population  was  in¬ 
creasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while 
the  Corn  Belt  was  reducing  hog  pro¬ 
duction.  Hog  prices  are  soaring. 

We  have  in  sight  our  third  big  com 
crop  in  as  many  years.  Wheat  pro¬ 


Packing  Appalachian  apples  in  Marti*, 
burg,  W.  Va. 


duction  for  this  year  in  Virginia  was 
up  25%.  This  abimdance  of  home¬ 
grown  grain  and  the  proximity  of  our 
farmers  to  the  big  Eastern  markets 
has  stimulated  poultry  production- 
turkeys,  broilers  and  eggs. 

The  cattlemen  of  our  great  blue- 
grass  section  are  prosperous.  Cattle 
are  high,  pastures  reflect  the  favor¬ 
able  season  and  feed  grain  pros¬ 
pects  bright.  Industrial  activity  has 
stepped-up  fluid  milk  consumption 
and  our  dairymen  are  feeling  better. 
Nearly  20%  of  our  farm  income  is 
from  dairying. 

A  stream  of  gold  in  excess  of  a 
half-million  dollars  will  flow  into 
farm  homes  of  the  Upper  South  this 
year.  Most  of  it  will  be  available 
purchases,  as  we  live  at  home— eat 
what  we  raise  and  raise  what  we  eat— 
and  are  free  from  heavy  indebtedness. 


SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D.,  in  the  Agricultural  Center  of  America 
is  IN  THE  MONEY  and  enjoying  genuine  prosperity. 

South  Dakota  this  year  has  on  indicated  com  crop  of 
53,635.000  bushels,  wheat  22,906.000  bushels,  oats  41.- 
832.000  bushels,  barley  24.192.000  bushels,  rye  6,617.000 
bushels.  The  rye  crop  is  the  third  largest  in  the  State's 
history. 

The  August  report  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Bureau 
states  that  the  condition  of  ranges,  sheep  and  cattle,  ore 
the  best  in  a  period  of  ten  years. 

These  GOOD  CROP  CONDITIONS  hove  already  resulted 
in  IMMEDIATE  BENEFITS  to  producers  and  manufacturers 
serving  this  valuable  market. 

The  DAILY  ARGUS  LEADER,  the  largest  doily  published 
in  the  two  Dakotas,  with  a  circulation  of  39,000  will  put 
you  in  contact  with  95%  of  all  homes  in  Sioux  Falls  and 
70%  in  the  retail  trading  area,  which  extends  approxi¬ 
mately  60  miles  in  all  directions. 

START  YOUR  ADVERTISING  LISTS  WITH  THE  DAILY 
AND  SUNDAY  ARGUS  LEADER  TO  COVER  THE  CAPI¬ 
TAL  AND  TRADING  ZONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  RICHEST 
FARM  AREA. 


THE  DAILY  ARGUS  LEADER 

South  Dakota  s  Leculing  Netvspa[)er 
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It's  'Bountihil  Ohio'  With 
Bumper  Crops  lor  Farmers 

By  DOROTHY  TODD  FOSTER 

COLUMBUS  (O.)  DISPATCH 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  of  cash  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
income  to  the  Ohio  farmer,  the  year  Wooster,  is  forecast  to  exceed  the 
1937  gives  promise  of  being  the  best  1936  crop  by  some  9,500,000  bushels, 
year  since  1926  and  possibly  since  Director  Secrest  also  made  the  fol- 
1920.  lowing  estimates: 

Authority  for  this  statement  is  J.  I.  Com,  140,616,000,  as  compared  with 
Falconer,  department  of  rural  eco-  121,605,000  in  1936;  oats,  44,424,000,  as 
nomics  at  Ohio  State  University,  who  compared  with  40,M5,000  in  1936;  hay, 
pointed  out  that  it  now  appears  prob-  3,382,000  tons,  as  compared  wiA  2,- 
able  that  for  the  Columbus  trade  area  715,000  tons  in  1936;  potatoes,  12,- 
“the  cash  income  to  farmers  from  the  255,000  bushels,  as  compared  with 
sale  of  farm  products  will  reach  a  14,040,000  in  1936. 
total  of  $87,000,000  in  1937,  as  against  Fruit  crc^s  are  expected  to  greatly 
$70,000,000  in  1936  and  $^,000,000  in  exceed  the  light  production  of  1936, 
the  poor  year  of  1932.”  Director  Secrest  said,  giving  the  fol- 

“With  abundant  feed  and  anticipated  estimates:  Apples, 

good  prices  for  livestock  and  and  live- 

stock  products  during  the  remainder  3,059,000  bushels  m  1936,  and  a  10- 
of  the  year,  the  prospects  for  1937  of  6,875  bushels;  peache^ 

appear  good  for  the  Central  Ohio  bushels,  ^  against  384,000 

farmer,”  Mr.  Falconer  declared. 

j  pared  with  26,400  tons;  pears,  970,000 

Bi9  l«er.«s«.  Reported  bushels,  as  against  384,0^  in  1936; 

Wheat  production,  according  to  Ed-  cherries,  8,100  tons,  as  against  1,380 
mund  Secrest,  director  of  the  Ohio  tons  last  year. 


CeHen  6«lds  !n  OkUhoma  and  Texas  will  toon  be  a  tea  of  white,  awaiting  only  the 
onrush  of  the  pickers. 


Abundant  Crop  Yields  Bring 
Smiles  to  Oklahoma  Farmers 

By  RALPH  MILLER  i=— 


The  Oklahoma  City  Farmer 
Stockman 

ITS  AN  UNUSUAL  YEAR  indeed 

when  the  farmer  is  able  to  get  a 
good  price  for  his  crops  on  top  of 
bumper  yields,  but  1937  has  started 
ol!  as  one  of  those  years  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Oklahoma,  North  Texas  and 
the  Texas  Panhandle  coimtry. 

Ihe  cold  figures  show  a  62,286,000 
bushel  wheat  crop  already  harvested 
in  Oklahoma  against  a  27,520,000 
bushel  crop  in  1936.  For  the  Texas 
area— and  98%  of  the  wheat  grown  in 
Texas  is  found  in  North  Texas  and 
the  Texas  Panhandle — 1937  saw  41,- 
690,000  bushels  harvested  against  18,- 
927,000  bushels  the  previous  year.  Go¬ 
ing  back  over  the  past  few  years  we 
find  that  this  Southwestern  wheat  area 
had  the  biggest  crop  in  bushels  since 
1931  and  that  its  value  exceeded  any- 
thing  these  wheat  farmers  have  known 
since  1928! 

AbaadaRt  Wheat  Yield 

Getting  down  to  cases,  let’s  make  a 
trip  down  into  Kiowa  County,  Okla¬ 
homa.  This  is  not  one  of  the  biggest 
wheat  producing  counties  in  the  state. 
There’s  a  family  of  five  brothers, 
Fritz,  by  name,  operating  a  moderate¬ 
sized  wheat  farm.  This  year  their 
yield  was  unusually  high  and  when 
harvest  was  over  the  Fritzes  found 
they  had  hauled  $36,027.40  worth  of 
wheat  to  the  elevator.  On  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  farm,  J.  E.  Raymond  and  Russell 
Fox  sold  enough  of  their  1937  wheat 
cr(9  to  buy  and  pay  for  in  cash,  an 
111,000  ranch  in  Bryan  County,  Okla¬ 
homa.  And  they  still  have  some 
wheat  left. 

What  has  already  happened  to  the 
wheat  farmer  of  this  vast  area  of  the 
Southwest  promises  to  see  a  repetition 
this  fall  with  the  cotton  and  live¬ 
stock  farmer.  Cotton  went  into  the 
ground  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
•litions.  There  is  every  indication 
^t  the  production  will  be  the  best 
in  four  years.  The  same  bright  out¬ 
look  holds  for  com  and  other  feed 
crops. 

But  in  the  Oklahoma,  North  Texas 
tod  Texas  Panhandle  territory  you  get 
>  better  idea  of  farm  prosperity  by 
tolking  to  the  small  town  dealer  than 
^  studying  crop  reports  and  acreage 
Spires.  Here  we  find  that  the  happy 
combination  of  a  good  wheat  crop 
iilnady  in  the  bag  and  the  outlook 

!lor  bumper  fall  crops  has  made  pos- 
nkle  stories  of  almost  unbelievable 
^osperity  in  every  cross-roads  town. 


The  Heart  ef  Ohie  Farming 


The  32  comity  market,  covered  by  The  Columbus 
Dispatch,  is  the  very  heart  of  Ohio  farming. 
With  a  total  of  83,155  farms,  valued  at  $394,- 
591,000  this  Central  Ohio  agricultural  region  is 
by  far  the  most  fertile  market  in  America's 
fourth  state  .  .  .  covered  by  one  newspaper 
alone.  When  farmers  get  money,  they  spend  it. 
And  1937  crops  are  way  above  the  average  . . . 
the  best  since  1926.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  Central  Ohio  farmers  are  buying  this  year! 
Why  not  cultivate  them? 

The  one  way  fo  reach  this  prosperous  and  profitable  market  is  through  The  Columbus  Dispatch. 
Going  into  a  substantial  number  of  the  able-to-buy  homes  in  the  Columbus  and  Central  Ohio 
trading  area,  The  Columbus  Dispatch  gives  its  advertisers  an  ascending  sales  influence  through¬ 
out  the  width  and  breadth  of  this  $349,563,000  retail  market. 


m  OHIOS  GREATEST  HOME  DAIIY  ^ 

Represented  nationally  by  O'Mara  &  Orrmbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Detroit,  Atlanta 
Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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$2oomooo 

Income  in 
N.  E.  Oklahoma 

Cotton,  Wheat  and  Fruit 
Crops  Bring  Prosperity 
to  "Magic  Empire” 

By  R.  P.  MAHHEWS 
Farm  Editor,  Tulsa  World 

Cotton  bolls  will  explode  in  a 
shower  of  fluffy  white  in  Oklahoma’s 
“Magic  Empire,”  comprising  30  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state,  this  year  as  the  big¬ 
gest  crop  since  the  banner  year  of 
1933  begins  to  take  form  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  fields  of  the  state.  And  while 
Dixie’s  famous  crop  creeps  up  from 
the  deep  South,  the  Northland  has 
rolled  back  the  frontiers  of  climate 
and  invaded  the  state  with  a  corn 
yield  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  Aug.  1  as 
29,785,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
11,772,000  bushels  in  1936. 

And  keeping  step  is  a  score  of  other 
major  crops  maturing  in  swift  suc¬ 
cession  throughout  the  highly  diversi¬ 
fied  farming  area  of  eastern  Okla¬ 
homa.  Wheat  leads  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  from  a  statewide  standpoint  of 
62,286,000  bushels  .  .  .  second  only  to 
Kansas  in  total  U.  S.  production. 

Big  Peach  Crop 

But  while  cotton  heads  the  list 
with  a  state  crop  forecast  at  891,000 
bales,  a  steady  flood  of  fruit  from 
eastern  Oklahoma  orchards  is  going 
at  present  to  all  points  in  the  middle 
west  with  the  bulk  moving  to  Texas 
cities  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  Peach 
production  exceeds  the  10-year  av¬ 
erage  by  23%,  500,000  bushels  from 
this  area  moving  to  market  at  prices 
averaging  $1.25  per  bushel. 

28,638,000  bvishels  of  oats  have  been 
harvested  in  Oklahoma.  This  ex¬ 
ceeded  1936  production  by  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000,000  bushels  representing 
an  increase  in  farming  income  from 
the  crop  of  $2,800,000. 

Alfalfa,  heavily  favored  along  the 
fertile  basin  of  the  Arkansas  River 
which  winds  diagonally  down  through 
the  Magic  Empire,  was  rated  at  24% 
greater  than  in  1936.  Production  is 
forecast  at  381,000  tons  only  6,000 
tons  less  than  the  10-year  average 
during  the  normal  rain-filled  years 
from  1923-32. 

$200,000,000  Income  Picture 

Playing  a  tingling  symphony  on 
rurzd  cash  registers  are  o^er  crops 
including  grain  sorghums,  tame  hay, 
Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  apples, 
pears,  grapes  ...  all  of  which  are 
swelling  farm  incomes  far  beyond  the 
past  three  years  and  exceeding,  in 
many  cases,  the  ten-year  average  used 
as  a  basis  in  computing  normalcy  in 
Oklahoma’s  economic  picture. 

It’s  a  $200,000  riu'al  income  market 
viewed  from  a  conservative  stand¬ 
point. 

Supporting  the  factual  data  of  the 
Magic  Eknpire  as  a  high  farm  income 
area  in  1937  is  a  significant  statement 
from  the  Resettlement  Administration 
of  the  U.S.D.A. 

Adding  to  the  $200,000,000  market 
comprising  the  Magic  Empire  will  be 
the  proportionate  share  received  by 
farmers  in  this  region  for  participation 
in  the  government’s  Agricvdtural  Con¬ 
servation  program.  Out  of  a  state  in¬ 
come  of  $14,509,081  from  that  source, 
the  Magic  Empire  farmers  will  receive 
approximately  $5,000,000. 

Oklahvyma’s  farms  have  now  joined 
the  cities  in  being  listed  in  the  “white 
spots”  of  the  nation’s  economic  struc¬ 
ture. 


HEAVY  RAINS 
HELPED  OHIO 

By  JOSEPH  K.  VODREY 
Canton  (O.)  Repository 
Rainfall  10  inches  abo 


n  ■  .  L-  i_  .  r  Seventy  field  hands  in  one  garden  harvest  4,000  dozen  bunches  of  carrots  from  j-i 

Dairying,  which  accounts  for  46%  ^  County,  Ohio. 

of  the  county  s  farm  income,  is  pros¬ 
perous.  famous  glacial  muck  truck  gardens  in  occupied  this  runner-up 

Com  at  peak  prices  will  have  a  good  the  Hartville  area,  15  miles  from  Three  and  four  crops  of  qtriek- 

yield,  the  potato  crop  promises  to  be  Canton.  There  2,000  acres  of  peat  growing  vegetables  are  produced  in  a 

average  with  prices  below  those  of  formation  are  gardened  intensively  by  season  from  the  muck  gardens  and 

last  year  and  all  leaf  crops  are  un-  1,500  workers  and  the  produce  trucked  more  than  100  truckloads  a  day  an 

usually  good.  Vine  crops  and  to-  to  cities  400  miles  away.  It  has  been  shipped  from  the  2,000  acre  area  at 

matoes  have  been  damaged  by  hard  a  perfect  growing  season  for  these  the  height  of  the  season  with  vahe 

rains  which  interfered  with  polleniza-  light  garden  crops  and  truck  garden-  running  as  high  as  $50,000  a  day. 
tion.  ing  this  year  is  likely  to  take  second  The  apple  cri^  promises  to  be  n*. 

Stark  County’s  greatest  proportion  place  in  agricultural  importance,  pass-  mal  or  slightly  better  with  proqm 

of  increase  is  likely  to  come  from  its  ing  poultry  raising  which  formerly  of  good  prices. 


’200,000,000 

For  MASK  EMPIRE' Farmers 


The  Richest  Year  Old  Timers  Can  Rememher! 


Nature  has  been  amazingly  kind  to  the  Magic  Empire  this  year. 
Rain  and  sun  have  co-operated  perfectly  to  bring  about  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  planting,  growing  and  maturing  field, 
orchard  and  garden  crops. 


★THE  MAGIC  EM- 
PIRE  as  created  and 
defined  by  The  Tulsa 
World,  comprises  30 
counties  in  North¬ 
eastern  Oklahoma, 
covers  an  average 
radius  of  90  miles 
from  Tulsa  and  has 
a  population  of 
1,153,758. 


Cotton,  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  other  field  crops — peaches,  apples, 
grapes  and  berries — are  declared  by  old  timers  to  be  the  best  they’ve 
ever  seen.  The  prospects  for  corn  and  cotton  are  extraordinary. 


Not  only  are  ALL  crops  unusually  good,  but  PRICES  are  high.  Magic 
Empire  Farmers  have  plenty  of  money  this  year. 


Advertisers  can  most  economically  sell  the  rich  Magic  Empire  in  its 
most  prosperous  year  by  using  the  preferred  newspaper  in  this 
territorv. 
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Raprasaatad  natiosally  by  Tb«  Broakom  Compaay. 
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